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The life of John Ruskin, like that of hia master Carlyle, 
stretched nearly across the nineteenth century. Bom in 
1819, before the industrial revolution had fairly begun, he 
lived to see England transformed, by the application of 
?t«am and electricity, into the England of to-day, for he 
died aa late as 1900, at the age of eighty-one. Considering 
the great range and abundance of his work, considering his 
distinction as a writer of prose, as an art-critic, and as 
a social reformer, Ruskin's career was extraordinary even 
in an age of great men. His first printed book appeared in 
1830, when he was a boy of eleven, his last in 18S9, fifty- 
nine years later. As his latest biographer. Sir E. T. Cook, 
says; "the world in which he lived and moved and had 
his being was from his earliest years the world of art and 
letters." For more than half a century, he wrote, lectured, 
iind talked on mountains, waves, leaves, and clouds; rocks, 
minerals, birds, and flowers; painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, engraving, and drawing; political economy, social 
reform, education, and ethics; myths, literature, and relig- 
ion. These discursive writings, recently gathered into the 
Library Edition, number thirty-seven volumes, — a splendid 
monument of life-long devotion to truth, beauty, and justice. 
No literary reputation and influence could be more stormy^ 
than his. In the days when his position as an art-critic was 
at its height, he was hailed by William Morris and Bume- 
o'onea aa a "Luther of the Arts.'' Even the tool rationalist, 
John -Stuart Mill, recorded in his diary that whereas most 
men were but commentators, "Ruskin was one of those two 
men in Europe who seemed to draw what he said from « 
e within himself." Then came a change. "From 1845 
"I went on with more or lees of public 
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applause; and then in 1860 people saw a change come over 
me which they highly disapproved, and I went on from 1860 
to 1875 under the weight of continuously increasing public 
recusancy and reprobation/' The transition was from art 
to political economy, and with it his reputation for a time 
collapsed. The reviews railed at hini as a quixotic senti- 
mentalist suddenly gone mad. Friends withdrew in dis- 
gust. When Unto This Last appeared, Rossetti called it 
"bosh" and declared that Ruskin talked "awful rubbish." 
Ruskin himself wrote that people were now accustomed to 
hear him spoken of by artists as a "superannuated enthu- 
siast," and by philosophers and practical people as a "de- 
lirious visionary." Out of the darkness of these later years 
one of the few voices of encouragement was the voice of 
Carlyle, the old crabbed prophet of his age, who rejoiced to 
see the "fierce lightning-bolts" that Ruskin was "copiously 
and desperately pouring into the black world of anarchy 
all around him." But time has wrought its revenges. To- 
day Ruskin ranks securely among the major Victorians, a 
writer whose message has immensely quickened our sense 
of beauty in the world of nature and our sense of justice in 
the world of men: — "one of the greatest English writers, 
and one of the greatest writers of our age," said Tolstoi; 
one of "the six authors in whom the stateliest English prose 
was to be found," according to Tennyson. 

Ruskin 's fame began with the publication of the first 
volume of Modem Painters in 1843, a book which came from 
the press as the anonymous work of a "Graduate of Oxford," 
then twenty-four years of age, who feared that he might 
not obtaing, fair hearing with his readers if they knew his 
youth, ^e volume won a place for itself almost instantly, 
and its authorship was soon a matter of common knowledge. 
Ruskin was heralded as the apostle of a new revelation of 
beauty. "It is evidently not the work of a critic only," said 
one reviewer, "but of a painter and poet." "The grand 
doctrines of truth and sincerity in art, and the nobleness 
and solemnity of our human life, which he teaches with the 
inspiration of a Hebrew prophet," wrote George Eliot, "must 
be stirring up young minds in a promising wayTj The younger 



iBts of the time were iudeed captivated. Holrnan Hunt 
Ifte-t up most of the night "more than once," reading a bor- 
rowed copy uiitil the echo of its words remained an enchant- 
ment to his ears. To groups of Oxford undergraduates Wil- 
liam Morris spouted passages of its wonderful prose in a 
voice that fired his listeners with rapturous admiration. 
When the young Pre-Raphaclites were attacked in 1850 
and 1851, Millais, in anger and despair, went for help to 
Ruskin, who at once wrote a letter to The Times that turned 
the tide of opinion in favor of the brotherhood. Men might 
pardonably envy, as Swinburne said, "the authority and 
the eloquence which gave such weight and effect to praise." 
Modern Painters was begun as a defense of Turner, then 
as now the first of English landscape-painters. In 1843, the 
artist was a member of the Royal Academy and had made 
a fortune from his pictures, and he was now turning out can- 
vases in his later manner, which the reviews were violently 
attacking as meaningless and absurd, as a series of incoherent 
dreams evoked by a senescent imagination. To Ruskin this 
assault was Uttle short of blasphemous, and he rushed to 
the defense of his idol with the ardor of a romantic knight 
upon an adventure. Young as be was, his enthusiasm for 
Turner was even then old. At thirteen he had received as 
a birthday gift Roger's Ilaly, illustrated with the painter's 
vignettes. At fourteen he had begun to copy Turner's draw- 
ings, and at seventeen he had flung off his first reply to Black- 
wood's criticism of the painter, in which he had described 
Turner's art as "embodied enchantment, delineated magic," 
and as "seizing the soul and es.sence of truth." Before he 
was twenty-one, his father had given him two Turners, and 
when he was of age, he had begun collecting for himself, until 
the Ruskin home contained one of the choicest collections 
in England, numbering by ISflO, says Cook, "two oil pic- 
tures and more than a hundred drawings and sketches." 
~ 's works were to bim a symbol of all beauty in land- 

j and of all mystery and tragedy in man, — "studied 
dies of exquisite color, and deeply-toned poems." To 
t for them was tu fight for all that Ruskin best loved in 
B and most revered in art. Like Scott in the famoufi J 
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"Liddesdale. Raids," he had in fact been unconsciously pre- 
paring himself all during his youth for the career upon which 
he was now so suddenly launched. He has described those 
early years with great fulness and charm in Praeterita, the 
book that to many readers is the most delightlul of his writ- 
ings. Here we learn of the favoring circumstances in the 
boyhood of the future apostle of beauty: — the initiation 
into art and literature by a liberal-minded father, an Eng- 
lish merchant of the old school; the steady discipline in 
biblical reading and fundamental pieties from a devoted, if 
narrow-minded, mother; the quiet and sure expansion of 
natural aptitudes in the midst of the "monastic severities 
and aristocratic dignities" of Heme Hill; and, perhaps most 
fortunate of all, the coaching-tours about England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, when in the most charming and leisurely 
of ways the boy Ruskin saw all that was best worth seeing 
of natural, architectural, or historical interest, until he was 
stirred to passionate happiness before the "panoramic 
apocalypse of a lovely world." Thus awakened, the most 
innate elements of his genius were not afterward misdirected 
by school or college, and were in fact subsequently much 
strengthened by regular drawing lessons and continental 
tours. Ruskin came to the defense of Turner, therefore, 
fortified by a prolonged cultivation of those capacities which 
were to be of greatest use to him as a critic of art, — ^the most 
important of which he considered to be the "habit of fixed 
attention with both eyes and mind," and the development 
of which, he says, "rendered the power of greater art over 
me, when I first saw it, as intense as that of magic, so that 
it appealed to me like a vision out of another world." 

Ruskin's work in the field of art was the main occupation 
of his life up to 1860, when the fifth and last volume of Mod-- 
em Painters was published. To this earlier period of his 
career, belong also the two major works on architecture, 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849) and The Stones of 
Venice (3 vols. 1851-1853). Taken together these nine 
volumes contain probably the most inspiring exposition of 
the principles of painting and architecture yet written in 
English, and include that part of Ruskin's literary work 
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which posterity seeme liiely to regard as most enduring. 
The spirit revealed in them is not the spirit of the critic so 
much as that of the poet, — the temper in other words of the 
inspired interpreter, dogmatic, paradoxical, and capricious 
if the reader will, but yet unafraid of his enthusiasms and 
his visions, and in command repeatedly, though not uni- 
formly, of a style of incomparable sweep and beauty>^ 
Ruskin came upon a dull world of conventionalists and ' 
eonuoisseurs to proclaim the gospel that art was not a mere , 
matter of technicalities and studio jat^n, nor a pretty play- , i, 
thing of aristocratic society, but something lai^e and noble, ' 
with a deep rootage in the healthy soil of our common hu- ' 
manity. As WilUam Morris said, he "let a flood of daylight/ 
into the cloud of aham-twaddie which was once the whole 
substance of art-criticism, and is still the staple." It was 
indeed a central aim of his art-teaching, as it was of Morris's, 
to declare that a thing of beauty was not a joy forever unless 
it could be a joy for all. And underneath all the "oscilla- 
tions of temper and progressions of discovery" in Ruskin's 
books on art, accordingly, there will be found a few simple 
principles which supply a clue to the main purposes of his 
life. They may be stated na follows: 

(1) Art is the expression of the passionate joy of the art- 
ist in the beautiful things of the world of man or nature. 
(Ruskin's "ideas" of truth and beauty.) 

(2) Art is the selection and re-creation of these beaulifn' 
objects by the artist's imagination into new wholes. (Rus- 
kin's "ideas of relation.") 

(3) Art is thus an expression of the mind of the artist! -^ 
and the nobility ("integrity," "■■irtue") of his mind is tha 
measure of its greatness. J^ 

(4) Great art, therefore, demands not only technical mas-' 
t*ry ("the first morality of a painter"), but an essentially; 
;«aod life; and a sound life is the foundation of great art, 
whether of the individual, nation, or race. 

True art, in summary, is the re-creation of beautiful ob- 
jects into new wholes by a person or a people, who are suf- 
' Hitly free and alive to contemplate them with f 
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This artistic faith is the root from which springs Ruskin's 
social and economic philosophy. Beginning with nature, 
, continuing with Turner and landscape art, proceeding on- 
ward into Italian painting and sculpture, rushing headlong 
•into the intricacies of architecture, he was almost insensibly 
jdrawn into digressions upon moral, social, and educational 
questions; because as the scope of his studies widened he 
Baw in clearer light the dependence of great art upon soimd 
life. "I am forced, '^ he said, "by precisely the same instinct 
ito the consideration of political questions that urges me to 
examine the laws of architectural or mountain forms." And 
when Ruskin took up the study of architecture, pre-eminently 
the art of a people, his faiths and formulas almost imme- 
diately received larger and more luminous illustration. " The 
book I called The Seven Lamps," he said, "was to show 
that certain right states of temper and moral feeling were 
the magic powers by which all good architecture, without 
exception, has been produced. The Stones of Venice had, 
from beginning to end, no other aim than to show that the 
Gothic architecture of Venice had arisen out of, and indicated 
in all its features, a state of pure national faith, and of do- 
mestic virtue; and that its Renaissance architecture had 
arisen out of, and in all its features indicated, a state of con- 
cealed national infidelity, and of domestic corruption." Again 
in the final volume of Modem Painters Ruskin states his 
position with an even clearer emphasis: "In these books 
of mine, their distinctive character, as essays on art, is their 
bringing everything to a root in human passion or human 
hope. Arising first not in any desire to explain the prin- 
ciples of art, but in the endeavor to defend an individual 
painter from injustice, they have been colored throughout, — 
nay, continually altered in shape, and even warped and 
broken, by digressions respecting social questions, which 
had for me an interest tenfold greater than the work I had 
been forced into undertaking. Every principle of painting 
which I have stated is traced to some vital or spiritual fact; 
and in my works on architecture the preference accorded 
finally to one school over another, is founded on a compari- 
son of their influences on the life of the workman — ^a ques- 
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tiot! by ail other writers on the subject of architecture wholly 
forgotten or despised." Thus it was in Gothic architectureJ 
that "magnifieently human" art of the twelfth and thirteentlT 
ceaturies, when the religion and poetry of an epoch were 
wrought into atone, when guildsmen joined hands with 
burgher and bishop to put beauty alike into shop and cot- 
tage, palace and cathedral, — it was in this superb communal 
art of the Middle Age that Ruskin discovered the thread 
that guided him through the labyrinth of modern life. For 
here the humblest craftsman, aa well as the master builder, 
each according to his capacity, realized the joy of creative 
effort; since each was left free within his own field to put 
himself into his work. Here was demonstrated on a large 
scale and throughout a period the truth of Ruskin's faith 
that the laws which regulate the finest industries, such as 
architecture and painting, should furnish the cine to the 
laws that must regulate all industries. What we have to do 
wilh all our workers, he declared, is "to look for the Ihojight- 
ful part of them, and get that out of them, whatever we lose 
for it, whatever faults and errors we are obliged to take with 
it." This creed, underlying both art-teaching and social 
philosophy, is epitomized in one of his most brilliant aphor- 
isms: "Life without industry is guilt, and industry without 
art is brutality." 

The creation of art, as understood in this wider sense and 
as intended for oU, depends, however, upon a beautiful en- 
vironment and ii sound, co-operative life alike for the in- 
dividual and for the nation. "The beginning of all ideal 
art," said Ruskin, "must be for us in the realistic art of be- 
stowing health and happiness. The first schools of beauty 
must be the streets of your cities, and the chief of our fair 
designs must be to keep the living creatures round us clean, 
and in human comfort," But what did this enchanted wor- 
shipper of the beautiful see about him when in middle age 
be began to read the signs of the times as before he had read 
the appearances of mountains and sky? He saw with horror 
the young giant of iodustiiiiUsm, advancing across t!ie face 
of the land, treading down the older order, and leaving in 
his path wreck and confusion, grime, squalor, and 
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He saw miUs and tenements springing up on all sides, and 
swarming with an army of unhappy toilers, a dirty, over- 
worked, underpaid, unhappy multitude. He saw men de- 
graded into machines, cut up into '^cogs and compasses" 
of themselves, personified negations of the very principle 
that he had come to regard as most sacred. The picture is 
familiar to us to-day. To Ruskin it was new and appalling. 
**The vastness of the horror of this world's blindness and 
misery," he wrote to Charles Eliot Norton in 1862, "opens 
upon me." With a sense of indignation that "burned in 
him continually," with a discontent that he likened to the 
discontent of Virgil and Dante, he threw himself into the 
struggle, writing not now the long-drawn cadences that had 
delighted his earliest readers, but henceforth commanding 
a style that sometimes rose to the trenchant literalness of 
Swift and sometimes to the graphic and atrabiUar exaggera- 
tion of Carlyle, without Carlyle's Teufelsdrockhian humor. 
He went out, as Henley suggests, not with a lyre to sing, but 
with a sword to slay. "It is the vainest of affectations," 
Ruskin insisted, "to try and put beauty into shadows, while 

. all real things that cast them are in deformity and pain. . . . 

\ You cannot have a landscape by Turner withovi a country for 
him to paint; you cannot have a portrait by Titian vrithovt a 
man to be pourtrayed. . . . The beginning of art is in getting 
^4}ur country clean, and our people beauiiful. . . . Beautiful 
art can only be produced by people who have beautiful 
things about them, and leisure to look at them." 

As Ruskin looked out upon this modem world, he saw 
with prophetic insight the evils that were and that were to 
be, — the increase of crime, the growth of capitalism, the 
spread of landlordism, the taxation of labor, the widening 
separation between masters and men, the growing unrest 
of the overworked and the growing luxury of the under- 
worked- "During the last eight hundred years," he said, 
"the upper-classes of Europe have been one large Picnic 
Party." They had not done the work but they had taken 
the wages. With great clearness he could discern the ap- 
proaching struggle between a feudalistic and a democratic 
social order, and though he beheld coming events with alarm, 
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he knew that a supiety founded upon injustice could 
endure. Tlie upper-classes were losing their power to govern^ 
the populace was losing respect for its rulers and was pressing 
lilindly forward along a road that led it knew not where. 
"We are on the eve of a great political crisis, if not of polit- 
iu^l change," he wrote in 1S69. "A struggle is approaching 
between the newly-riseu power of democracy and the ap- 
parently departing power of feudalism; and another struggle, 
no less imminent, and far more dangerous, between wealth 
and pauperism." And so after 1860 Ruskin turned to poht- 
ical economy and the laws by which men live and toil. 
HL= works on pohtical economy are UnU) Thit Last (1862) 
MuneraPiUveria (1862-1863 ia magazine, 1872 in book); andi 
Time and Tide (1867). The first is a collectiou of foi 
papers written in the solitude of the Alps and published _ 
the CiimhiU Magoiine, of which Thackeray was then editoR- 
Tbe series was abrupfy stopped with the fourth number, 
owing to the storm uf protest from the reading public. A 
like fate awaited Mvnera Puheris, a series of articles which 
Froude was bold enough to admit into Fraser'g, but whicbi 
the publishers suppressed after the fourth number. 
arui Tide ih the title attached to twenty-five letters writi 
to Thomas Dixon, a cork-cutter of Sunderland. They 
peaFed in the MaTifheater Examiner and the Leeds Guardian, 
and contained the fullest statement that Ruskin had yet 
made concerning Social reform. With these works should 
also be included Sesame and Lilies (1865), Ethics of the Ehist, 
and Croim of Wild Olife (1866), most of which were first 
presented to the public as lecturefi; together with Fars Claei- 
gtra, an aniazing congeries of Ruskiniana in ninety-six letters 
addressed "to the workmen and laborers of Great Britain. 
The first was dated January 1, 1871, and the last, Chrisl 
mas, 18S4, — the whole containing amid a mass of irrelevt 
personalia a succession of jeremiads on the shams and 
niptions in modern life, besides many schemes and brilliai 
suggestions of social reconstruction. 

"Mr. Ruskin's first claim as a social reformer," says 
fesEor Hobsoii, ''l* that he reformed poUtical economy. 
What Ra'^kiii undertook to rcfonn was the orthodox 
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dividualistic creed of ^dam Smith, Bentham, Malthus, and 
Ricardo, founders of the "dismal science," as Carlyle con- 
temptuously called it. Upholding a gospel of enlightened 
selfishness, these men preached the dogmas of laizzez-faire, 
competition, and self-interest, and they systematically op- 
posed every kind of governmental regulation as subversive 
of individual liberty and initiative. Their political economy 
aimed to be impersonal and scientific, a system of laws im- 
mutable and universal. To Ruskin these doctrines were 
as false as they were soulless. The science of political 
^ economy, he said, "is a Lie"; it is a "carnivorous political 
economy"; "it founds an ossificant theory of progress on 
the negation of a soul." With characteristic vehemence 
and audacity, he flung challenge upon challenge into the 
fortified camp of the enemy. When they proclaimed that 
labor depended for its value upon the law of supply and de- 
mand, he asked: "What does demand depend upon, and 
what does supply depend upon?" To the assertion that 
"the intrinsic value of commodities is a question outside 
of political economy," he replied that value is the life-giving 
principle of a thing and therefore of immense consequence 
in the commercial affairs of men. Against the dogma of 
Jevons's that pleasure and pain "are the ultimate objects 
of the calculus of political economy," he shot the counter 
dogma that "there is a swine's pleasure, and dove's; vil- 
lain's pleasure, and gentleman's, to be arranged." The great 
error of the press and of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
he declared, "is the quite infinitely and diabolically stupid 
habit of thinking that increase of money is the increase of 
prosperity. . . . Nothing that I yet know of, in the records 
of human stupidity, equals the sa3dng of Bright, in the 
House, that 4n a common sense mercantile community the 
adulteration of food can only be considered a form of com- 
petition.' " 

Ruskin was determined to explode these popular ortho- 
doxies with certain dynamic heresies of his own. "All 
common political economy," he wrote to Norton, "is foimded 
on the axiom, *Man is a beast of prey.' (It was so stated 
in these words by Mr. Mill at a social science meeting.) My 
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political economy is based on the axiom, 'Man is an animal 
whose physical power depends on its social faiths and af- 
fections,' , . . The economy I have taught, in opposition 
to the popular view, is the science which not merely ascer- 
tains the relation of existing supply and demand, but de- 
termines what ought to be demanded and what can be sup- 
plied." Considered in their entirety Ruskin's teachings 
have not much commended themselves to the excathedra 
professors of economic science, less perhaps because of their 
revolutionary character than l>ecause they are so largely 
intermingled with alien material, — with fantastic notions 
on marriage and money, interest and machinery, etymology 
and mythology, besides a good deal that is merely reiterated 
and angry preaching. But at the heart of them there 
is nothing either sentimental or Utopian. There is nothing 
more heretical than one or two eternal truths, driven home 
by brilliant audacities and paradoxes, intended rather to 
blow up old dogmas of contemporary economists than tor^ • 
exploit new ones. Reduced to its amplest terms^ Ruakin'sl <l 
social and political creed w as aTiold deelaration that in oht^' I 
industrial enterprises. Kg" and little, we must not leave ou^Jj' 
"(jr^acg gg. n t the'^irinair Factor. "Tottttcal'ee&Momy is impos- " 
sible, he contenJted; eiiiStpt" "under certain conditions of 
moral culture. Which is only to say, that industry, frugality, 
and discretion, the three foundations of economy, are moral 
qualities. . . . All effort in social improvement is paralyzed, 
because no one has been Iwld or clear-sighted enough to put 
and press home this radical question : ' What is indeed the 
noblest tone and reach of Lfe for men; and how can the pos- 
sibility of it be extended to the greatest numbers?' It Is 
answered, broadly and rashly, that weaJth is good; that 
knowledge is good; tiiat art is good; that luxury is good. 
Whereas some of them are good in the abstract, but good 
if Only rightly received. Nor have any steps whatever been 
yet securely taken, nor otherwise than in the resultless 
rhapsody of moralists. — to ascertain what luxuries and what 
learning it is either kind to bestow, or wise to desire. . . , 

K principles of Political Economy were all involved in i^^_ 
B phrase spoken three years ago (1857) at Manchest«i^^| 
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'Soldiers of the Ploughshare as well as Soldiers of the Sword': 
and they were all summed in a single sentence in the last 
volume of Modem Painters — 'Government and Co-opera- 
tion are in all things the Law of Life; Anarchy and Com- 
petition the Laws of Death.' " 

A full exposition of Ruskin's ideals of social reconstruc- 
tion based upon the foregoing principles is a chapter by it- 
self. But the central motive of every scheme and every 
dream of a new order is contained in the chapter on the Na- 
ture of Gothic in Stones of Venice^ — one of the most eloquent 
and most convincing manifestoes written in the nineteenth 
century. "To some of us when we first read it, now many 
years ago," said William Morris, "it seemed to point out a 
new road on which the world should travel." "It set fire 
to his enthusiasm," says Professor Mackail, Morris's bio- 
grapher, "and kindled the beUef of his whole life." Here, 
as we have seen, in the Gothic of the medieval builders Rus- 
kin discovered a way out of the tangled troubles of his age. 
Like Carlyle, he went back to an older century for a light 
to guide him in his own; for both these prophets believed 
in an aristocratic, not to say a feudal, form of society, with 
people organized into classes according to their station and 
work, the rich and gifted bearing the responsibility of steward- 
; ship and leadership. Many of the most fruitful of Ruskin's 
social ideals indeed found expression in his various schemes 
for a re-establishment of the medieval guilds, adapted to 
modern conditions. A part of his teaching in this connec- 
tion is fantastic, but much of it forecasts the form that so- 
ciety will inevitably take as time goes on. "I beiieve most 
firmly," he said, "that as the laws of national prosperity 
get famiUar to us, we shall more and more cast our toil into 
social and communicative systems; and that one of the fir^t 
means of our doing so, will be the re-establishing guilds of 
every important trade in a vital, not formal, condition; — 
that there will be a great council or government house for 
members of every trade, built in whatever town of the King- 
dom occupies iteelf principally in such trade, with minor 
council-halls in other cities; and to each council-hall, officers 
attached, whose first business may be to examine into the 
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circumstances of every operative, in that trade, who chooses 
to report himself to them when out of work, and to set him 
to work, if he ia indeed able and willing, at a fixed rate of 
wages, determined at regular periods in the council-meet- 
ings; and whose next duty may be to bring reports before 
the council of all improvements made in the business, and 
n»eanfi of its exteufiion : not allowing private patent* of any 
kind, but making all improvements available to every mem- 
ber of the guild, only alloting, after successful trial of them, 
a certain reward to the inventors. . . . Sooner or later, 
we shall have to register our people, and to know how 
tbey live; and to make sure, if they are capable of work, 
that right work ia given them to do. The different classes 
of work for which bodies of men could be consistently or- 
eaiiized, might ultimately become numerous";— «uch aa 
road-making, bringing in of waste land, harbor-making, 
jKirterage, repair of buildings, dress-making, works of art. 
Wliat Ruskin pleaded for in this program was: co-operation 
among masters and contentment among operatives; fixed:' 
standard of product; fixed wages, at least for determined) 
periods; annually fixed prices and warranted articles; lim-| 
itation of income for masters, who are not to take all tbei, 'i 
profits; reduction of servile work to the minimum; efficiency 
and permanency in chosen employment; always as much 
iirt in work as possible. To these proposals others were added 
from time to time, such as, income tax, reformation of crim- 
inals by active employment, forced work for the idle, healthy 
and comfortable homes for workmen, shorter hours with 
more leisure tor self-development, homes tor the aged and 
destitute. 

In the furtherance of these ends government and educa- 
tion must play the largest part. Ruskin was a pioneer in 
his contention that the function of the state is to educate, 
guide, control, and care for its people, rather than to pro- 
hibit, punish, and repress them. As early as 1863 he ad- 
\'ocated state control of railroads. He favored government 
establishments for trades, where standards might be exhib- 
^itol of the best in labor conditions and the best in products^^^^ 
^^^K believed in government schools of trial, where youoj^^^l 
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men might engage in various kinds of work by tm-ns, in order 
to show what they were fit for and how they might sub- 
sequently be employed to the best advantage both for them- 
selves and for the state. Interesting in this connection are 
his experiments in social reform; — his Guild of St. (Jeorge; 
the Hinksey Diggers; the weaving industry at Laxey; the 
renting scheme at Barmouth; housing, tea-shop, and road- 
sweeping in London; together with teaching at the first 
Working Men's College established in London, the begin- 
ning of social-centre movements everj'^where. Ruskin en- 
tered into these projects with the unspoiled zest of a youth- 
ful reformer, because of his profound belief in teaching by 
example, because of his equally profound belief in education. 
There must be education for all, he steadily maintained, 
just as there must be art for all. But it must be education 
for work, in the first place, and, in the second, it must recog- 
nize the eternal differences in human nature. "The cry for 
the education of the lower classes, which is heafd every day 
more loudly and widely," he said, "is a wise and sacred cry, 
provided it be extended into one for the education of all 
classes, with definite respect to the work each man has to 
do, and the substance of which he is made." Ruskin's entire 
body of economic and social teaching, saturated with ethical 
ideals as it is, rests finally upon the faith that human nature 
can be changed; that it can and must be educated in the 
heart as well as in the head; that a sense of human values 
must be awakened in the body politic; that people must 
be trained not only to do original and good work, but to be 
good judges of the same; that they must be taught to con- 
trol their desire for luxuries and to have a proper regard for 
the claims of the poor and the dependent. "I take Words- 
worth's single line, * We live by admiration, hope, and love,' " 
said he, "for my literal guide in all education." 

To the men of his own time Ruskin's social creed was the 
dream of a sentimental lover of beauty, who had lost his 
way in an alien world where confusion and ugliness had so 
wrought upon his sensibilities that he could not be trusted 
to see things as they were, in their right relations and in their 
proper places. Much of it is vision still; but so, too, is the 
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divine kingdom of Plato, and the still more divine kingdom 
of the prophet of Galilee. Ruskin well knew that this was 
so. He knew that generations of mankind must go and come 
before the world should see the realization of his ideals. He 
knew that his experiments m reorganization were "forward, 
not permanent," and that the giant forces of commerce and 
industry would stride on unheeding for long years yet to 
be. But with undiminished faith to the end, he sought to 
convince his contemporaries of the sincerity of his convic- 
tions and of the truth and practicability of his dreams. Most 
of all, he meant to prove to them that the spirit of all his 
teaching was love, and the goal of all his striving, justice. 

Frederick W. Roe. 



RUSKIN'S ESSAYS 

I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The Springs op Wandel 
[Prwterita. Vol. I, Ch. 1.] 

I AM, and my father was before me, a violent Tory of 
the old school; — Walter Scott's school, that is to say, and 
Homer's. I name these two out of the numberless great 
Tory writers, because they were my own two masters. I 
had Walter Scott's novels, and the Jliad (Pope's transla- 
tion), for constant reading when I was a child, on week- 
days: on Sunday, their effect was tempered by Boiinson 
Crusoe and the Pilgrim's Progress; my mother haring it 
deeply in her heart to make an evangelical clergyman of 
me. Fortunately, I had an aunt more evangelical than 
my mother; and my aunt gave me cold mutton for Sun- 
day's dinner, which — as I much preferred it hot — greatly 
diminished the influence of the Pilgrim's Progresg; and 
the end of the matter was, that I got ell the noble imagi- 
native teaching of Defoe and Eunyan, and yet — am not 
un evangelical clergyman. 

1 had, however, still better teaching than theirs, and 
that compulaorily, and every day of the week. 

Walter Scott and Pope's Homer were reading of my 
own election, and my mother forced me, by steady daily 
toil, to learn long chapters of the Bible by heart; as well 
fia to read it every syllable through, aloud, bard names 
and all. from Genesis to the Apocalypse, about once a 
year: and to that discipline — patient, accurate, and reso- 
lute — I owe, not only a knowledge of the book, which I 
find occasionally serviceable, but much of my general 
IKiwer of taking pains, and the best part of my taste in 
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literature. From Walter Scott's novels I might easily, 
as I grew older, have fallen to other people's novels; and 
Pope might, perhaps, have led me to take Johnson's Eng- 
lish, or Gibbon's, as types of language; but once know- 
ing the 32nd of Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the 16th 
of 1st Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount, and most 
of the Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, and having 
always a way of thinking with myself what words meant, 
it was not possible for me, even in the foolishest times of 
youth, to write entirely superficial or formal English; 
and the affectation of trying to write like Hooker and 
George Herbert was the most innocent I could have fallen 
into. 

From my own chosen masters, then, Scott and Homer, 
I learned the Toryism which my best after-thought has 
only served to confirm. 

That is to say, a most sincere love of kings, and dis- 
like of everybody who attempted to disobey them. Only, 
both by Homer and Scott, I was taught strange ideas 
about kings, which I find for the present much obsolete; 
for, I perceived that both the author of the Iliad and the 
author of Waverley made their kings, or king-loving per- 
sons, do harder work than anybody else. Tydides or 
Idomeneus always killed twenty Trojans to other people's 
one, and Kedgauntlet speared more salmon than any of 
the Solway fishermen; and — which was particularly a 
subject of admiration to me — ^I observed that they not 
only did more, but in proportion to their doings got less, 
than other people — ^nay, that the best of them were even 
ready to govern for nothing 1 and let their followers di- 
vide any quantity of spoil or profit. Of late it has 
seemed to me that the idea of a king has become exactly 
the contrary of this, and that it has been supposed the 
duty of superior persons generally to govern less, and get 
more, than anybody else. So that it was, perhaps, quite 
as well that in those early days my contemplation of ex- 
istent kingship was a very distant one. 

The aunt who gave me cold mutton on Sundays was 
my father's sister: she lived at Bridge-end, in the town 
of Perth, and had a garden full of gooseberry-bushes, 
sloping down to the Tay, with a door opening to the 
water, which ran past it, clear-brown over the pebbles 
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three or four feet deep; swift-eddying, — an infinite thing 
for a child to look down into. 

My father began buainesa as a wine-merchant, with no 
capital, and a considerable amount of debts bequeathed 
him by my grandfather. He accepted the bequeat, and 
paid them all before he began to lay by anything- for him- 
self, — for which his beat frienda called him a fool, and I, 
without expressing any opinion as to hia wisdom, which 
I knew in such matters to be at least equal to mine, have 
written on the granite slab over hia grave that he was 
"an entirely honest merchant." As days went on he was 
able to take a house in Hunter Street, 'Brunswick Square, 
No. 64 (the windows of it, fortnnately for me, com- 
manded a view of a marvellous iron post, out of which 
the water-carts were filled through beautiful little trap- 
doors, by pipes like boa-constrictors ; and I waa never 
weary of contemplating that mystery, and the delicious 
dripping conaequent) ; and aa years went on, and I came 
to be four or five years old, he could command a post- 
chaiae and pair for two months in the summer, by help 
of which, with iny mother and me, be went the round of 
his country euatomera (who liked to see the principal of 
the house his own traveller) ; so that, at a jog-trot pace, 
and through the panoramic opening of the fo\ir windows 
of a postchaise, made more panoramic still to me because 
my seat was a little bracket in front (for we used to hire 
the chaise regularly for the two months out of Long Acre, 
and so could have it bracketed and pocketed as we liked), 
I saw all the high-roads, and most of the cross ones, of 
England and Wales ; and great part of lowland Scotland, 
as far as Perth, where every other year we spent the whole 
summer: and I used to read the Ahhoi at Kinross, and 
the Monastery in Glen Farg, which I confused with 
"Glendearg," and thought that the White Lady had aa 
certainly lived by the streamlet in that glen of the Ochila, 
aa the Queen of Scots in the island of Loch Leven. 

To my farther great benefit, as I grew older, I- thua 
aaw nearly all the noblemen's botiaea in England; in 
reverent and healthy delight of uncovetoua admiration, — 
perceiving, aa soon as I could perceive any political truth 
at all. that it was probably much happier to live in a small 
I, and h"""! Warwick Cnatle to be astonished at, than 
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to live in Warwick Castle and have nothing to be aston- 
ished at ; but that, at all events, it would not make Bruns- 
wick Square in the least more pleasantly habitable, to 
pull Warwick Castle down. And at this day, though I 
have kind invitations enough to visit America, I could 
not, even for a couple of months, live in a country so 
miserable as to possess no castles. 

Nevertheless, having formed my notion of kinghood 
chiefly from the FitzJames of the Lady of the Lake, and 
of noblesse from the Douglas there, and the Douglas in 
Marmion, a painful wonder soon arose in my child-mind, 
why the castles should now be always empty. Tantallon 
was there; but no Archibald of Angus: — Stirling, but no 
Knight of Snowdoim. The galleries and gardens of Eng- 
land were beautiful to see — but his Lordship and her 
Ladyship were always in town,* said the housekeepers and 
gardeners. Deep yearning took hold of me for a kind of 
^'Kestoration," which I began slowly to feel that Charles 
the Second had not altogether effected, though I always 
wore a gilded oak-apple very piously in my button-hole 
on the 29th of May. It seemed to me that Charles the 
Second's Restoration had been, as compared with the 
Restoration I wanted, much as that gilded oak-apple to 
a real apple. And as I grew wiser, the desire for sweet 
pippins instead of bitter ones, and Living Kings instead 
of dead ones, appeared to me rational as well as romantic; 
and gradually it has become the main purpose of my life 
to grow pippins, and its chief hope, to see Kings. 

Herne-Hill Almond Blossoms 

[Prwierita, Vol. I, Ch. 2.] 

When I was about four years old my father found him* 
self able to buy the lease of a house on Heme Hill, a 
rustic eminence four miles south of the "Standard in 
Comhill"; of which the leafy seclusion remains, in all 
essential points of character, unchanged to this day: cer- 
tain Gothic splendors, lately indulged in by our wealth- 
ier neighbors, being the only serious innovations; and 
these are so graciously concealed by the fine trees of 
their groimds, that the passing viator remains unap- 
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ied by them ; and I can still walk up and down tbe 
. iece of road between the i'ox tavern and the Heme Hill 
station, imagining myself four years old. 

Our house was the northernmost of a group which 
stand accurately on the top or dome of the bill, where 
the ground is for a small space level, as the anows are 
(I understand), on the dome of Mont Blane; presently 
falling, however, in what may be, in the London clay 
formation, considered a precipitous slope, to our valley 
of Chamouni (or of Dulwich) on the east; and with a 
softer descent into Cold Harbour-lane on the west : on 
the south, no less beautifully declining to the dale of the 
Etfra (doubtless shortened from Effrena, signifying the 
"Unbridled" river; recently, I regret to say, bricked over 
for the convenienee of Mr. Biffin, chemist, and others) ; 
while oa the north, prolonged indeed with slight depres- 
sion some half mile or so, and receiving, in the parish of 
Lambeth, the chivalric title of "Champion Hill," it 
plunges down at last to efface itself in the plains of Peck- 
ham, and the rural barbarism of Goose Green. 

Tbe group, of which our house was the quarter, con- 
sisted of two precisely similar partner-couples of houses, 
gardens and all to match; still tbe two highest blocks of 
buildings seen from Norwood on the crest of tbe ridge; 
so that the house itself, three-storied, with garrets above, 
conamanded, in those comparatively smokeless days, a 
very notable view from its garret windows, of the Nor- 
wood hills on one side, and the winter aunriBc over them; 
and of the valley of the Thames on the other, with Wind- 
SiDf teleacopieally clear in the distance, and Harrow, con- 
spicuous always in fine weather to open vision against 
the sunmier smiset. It had front and back garden in 
sufficient proportion to its size; the front, richly set with 
old evergreens, and well-groivn lilac and laburnum; tbe 
back, seventy yards long by twenty wide, renowned over 
all the hill for its pears and apples, which had been chosen 
with extreme care by our predecessor (abame on me to 
forget the name of a man to whom I owe so much I) — 
and possessing also a strong old mulberry tree, a tall 
whit«-heart cherry tree, a black Kentish one, and an al- 
unbroken hedge, all round, of alternate gooseberry 
currant bush; decked, in due season, (for the groui 
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was wholly beneficent,) with magical splendor of abun- 
dant fruit: fresh green, soft amber, and rough-bristled 
crimson bending the spinous branches; clustered pearl 
and pendent ruby joyfully discoverable under the large 
leaves that looked like vine. 

The differences of primal importance which I observed 
between the nature of this garden, and that of Eden, as 
I had imagined it, were, that, in this one, all the fruit 
was forbidden; and there were no companionable beasts: 
in other respects the little domain answered every pur- 
pose of Paradise to me; and the climate, in that cycle of 
our years, allowed me to pass most of my life in it. My 
mother never gave me more to learn than she knew I 
could easily get learned, if I set myself honestly to work, 
by twelve o'clock. She never allowed anything to disturb 
me when my task was set; if it was not said rightly by 
twelve o'clock, I was kept in till I knew it, and in gen- 
eral, even when Latin Grammar came to supplement the 
Psalms, I was my own master for at least an hour be- 
fore half-past one dinner, and for the rest of the after- 
noon. 

My mother, herself finding her chief personal pleasure 
in her flowers, was often planting or pruning beside me, 
at least if I chose to stay beside her, I never thought of 
doing anything behind her back which I would not have 
done before her face; and her presence was therefore no 
restraint to me; but, also, no particular pleasure, for, 
from having always been left so much alone, I had gen- 
erally my own little affairs to see after; and, on the 
whole, by the time I was seven years old, was already 
getting too independent, mentally, even of my father and 
mother; and, having nobody else to be dependent upon, 
began to lead a very small, perky, contented, conceited, 
Cock-RobinsoiYCrusoe sort of life, in the central point 
which it appeared to me, (as it must naturally appear to 
geometrical animals,) that I occupied in the universe. 

This was partly the fault of my father's modesty; and 
partly of his pride. He had so much more confidence in 
my mother's judgment as to such matters than in his 
own, that he never ventured even to help, much less to 
cross her, in the conduct of my education: on the other 
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Ed, in the fixed purpose of making an ecclesiaBtical 
tleman of me, with the BUperfiaest of manners, and 
access to the highest circles of fleshly and spiritual so- 
ciety, the visits to Croydon, where 1 entirely loved my 
aunt, and young baker-cousina, became rarer and more 
rare: the society of our neighbors on the hill could not 
be had without breaking up our regular and sweetly self- 
ish manner of living; and on the whole, I had nothing 
animate to care for, in a childish way, but myself, some 
nests of ante, which the gardener would never leave un- 
disturbed for me, and a sociable bird or two; though I 
never had the sense or perseverance to make one realiy 
tame. But that was partly because, if ever I managed 
to bring one to be the least trustful of me, the cats got it. 

Under these circumstances, what powers of imagination 
I possessed, either fastened themselves on inanimate 
things, — the sky, the leaves, and pebbles, observable within , 
the walls of Eden, — or caught at any opportunity of 
flight into regions of romance, compatible with the ob- 
jective realities of existence in the nineteenth century, 
within a mile and a quarter of Camberwell Green. 

Herein my father, happily, though with no definite 
intention other than of pleasing me, when he found he 
could do so without infringing any of my mother's rules, 
became my guide. I was particularly fond of watching 
him sBave; and was always allowed to oome into his room 
in the morning (under the one in which I am now writ- 
ing), to be the motionless witness of that operation. Over 
his dressing-table hung one of hia own water-color draw- 
ings, made under the teaching of the elder Naamyth; I 
believe, at the High School of Edinburgh. It was done 
in the early manner of tinting, which, just about the 
time when my father was at the High School. Dr. Munro 
was teaching Turner; namely, in gray under-tints of 
Prussian blue and British ink, washed with warm color 
afterward on the lights. It represented Conway Oastle, 
with its Frith, and, in the foreground, a cottage, a fisher- 
man, and a boat at the water's edge. 

When my father had finished shaving, he always told 
me a story about this picture. The custom began with- 

"i any initial purpose of his. in consequence of ttVfl 
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troublesome curiosity whether the fisherman lived in the 
cottage, and where he was going to in the boat. It being 
settled, for peace' sake, that he did live in the cottage, 
and was going in the boat to fish near the castle, the plot 
of the drama afterward gradually thickened; and be- 
came, I believe, involved with that of the tragedy of 
Douglas, and of the Castle Spectre, in both of which 
pieces my father had performed in private theatricals, 
before my mother, and a select Edinburgh audience, when 
he was a boy of sixteen, and she, at grave twenty, a model 
housekeeper, and very scornful and religiously suspicious 
of theatricals. But she was never weary of telling me, 
in later years, how beautiful my father looked in his 
Highland dress, with the high black feathers. 

In the afternoons, when my father returned (always 
punctually) from his business, he dined, at half-past four, 
in the front parlor, my mother sitting beside him to 
hear the events of the day, and give counsel and encour- 
agement with respect to the same; — chiefly the last, for 
my father was apt to be vexed if orders for sherry fell 
the least short of their due standard, even for a day or 
two. I was never present at this time, however, and only 
avouch what I relate by hearsay and probable conjecture; 
for between four and six it would have been a grave mis- 
demeanor in me if I so much as approached the parlor 
door. After that, in summer time, we were all in the 
garden as long as the day lasted; tea under the white- 
heart cherry tree; or in winter and rough weather, at six 
o'clock in the drawing-room, — I having my cup of milk, 
and slice of bread-and-butter, in a little recess, with a 
table in front of it, wholly sacred to me; and in which I 
remained in the evenings as an Idol in a niche, while my 
mother knitted, and my father read to her, — and to me, 
so far as I chose to listen. 

The series of the Waverley novels, then drawing toward 
its close, was still the chief source of delight in all house- 
holds caring for literature; and I can no more recollect 
the time when I did not know them than when I did not 
know the Bible; but I have still a vivid remembrance of 
my father's intense expression of sorrow mixed with 
scorn, as he threw down Count Robert of Paris, after 
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^Hpitdin^ three or four pages; tiad knew that the life of 
^^Boott was ended : the scorn being a very comples and 
bitter feeling in him,— partly, indeed, of the book itself, 
but chiefly of the wretches who were tormenting and sell- 
ing the wrecked intellect, and not a. little, deep down, of 
the subtle dishonesty which had essentially caused the 
ruin. Mj father never could forgive Scott his conceal- 
ment of the BaDantyne partnership. 

Such being the salutary pleasures of Heme Hill, I have 
next with deeper gratitude to chronicle what I owe to 
my mother for the resolutely consistent lessons which so 
exercised me in the Scriptures as to make every word of 
them familiar to my ear in habitual music, — yet in that 
familiarity reverenced, as transcending all thought, and 
ordaining all conduct. 

Thia she eiTected, not by her own auyings or jjersona! 
authority; but simply by compelling me to read the book 
thoroughly, for myself. As soon as I was able to read 
with fluency, she began a course of Bible work with me, 
which never ceased till I went to Oxford. She read alter- 
nate verses with me, watching, at first, every intonation 
of my voicf, and correcting the false ones, till she made 
me understand the verse, if within my reach, rightly, and 
energetically. It might be beyond me altogether; that 
she did not care about; but she made sure that as soon 
as I got hold of it at all, I should get hold of it by the 
right end. 

In this way she b^an with the first verse of Genesis, 
and went straight through, to the last verae of the Apoca- 
lypse; hard names, numbers, Levitical law, and all; and 
hegan again at Genesis the next day. If a name was 
bard, the better the exercise in pronunciation, — if the 
chapter was tiresome, the better lesson in patience, — if 
loathsome, the better lesson in faith that there was some 
use in its being so outspoken. After our chapters, (from 
two to three a day, according to their length, the first 
thing after breakfast, and no interruption from servants 
allowed.^none from visitors, who either joined in the 
reading or had to stay upstairs.^-and none from any viait- 
ings or excursions, except real travelling,) I had to leam 

E verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure I had n^^^H 
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lost, something of what was already known; and, with 
the chapters thus gradually possessed from the first word 
to the last, I had to learn the whole body of the fine old 
Scottish paraphrases, which are good, melodious, and 
forceful verse; and to which, together with the Bible 
itself, I owe the first cultivation of my ear in sound. 

It is strange that of all the pieces of the Bible which 
my mother thus taught me, that which cost me most to 
learn, and which was, to my child's mind, chiefly repulsive 
— the 119th Psalm — ^has now become of all the most 
precious to me, in its overflowing and glorious passion 
of love for the Law of God, in opposition to the abuse 
of it by modem preachers of what they imagine to be His 
gospel. 

But it is only by deliberate effort that I recall the long 

morning hours of toil, as regular as simrise, — ^toil on 

both sides equal — ^by which, year after year, my mother 

forced me to learn these paraphrases, and chapters, (the 

eighth of 1st Kings being one — ^try it, good reader, in a 

leisure hour!) allowing not so much as a syllable to be 

missed or misplaced; while every sentence was required 

to be said over and over again till she was satisfied with 

the accent of it. I recollect a struggle between us of 

about three weeks, concerning the accent of the "of in 

the lines 

"Shall any following spring revive 
The ashes of the urn?" — 

I insisting, partly in childish obstinacy, and partly in 
true instinct for rhythm, (being wholly careless on the 
subject both of urns and their contents,) on reciting it 
with an accented of. It was not, I say, till after three 
weeks' labor, that my mother got the accent lightened on 
the "of" and laid on the ashes, to her mind. But had it 
taken three years she would have done it, having once 
undertaken to do it. And, assuredly, had she not done 
it, — well, there's no knowing what would have happened; 
but I'm very thankful she did, 

I have just opened my oldest (in use) Bible, — ^a small, 
closely, and very neatly printed volume it is, printed in 
JEdinburgh by Sir D. Hunter Blair and J. Bruce, Print- 
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^Bi to the King's Most Excellent Majesty, in 1816. Yel- 
low, now. with age; and flexible, but not unclean, with 
niuch use; except that the lower eomers of the pages at 
8th of 1st Kings, and 32d Deuteronomy, are worn aome- 
what thin and dark, the learning of these two chapters 
having cost me much pains. My mother's list of the 
chapters with which, thus learned, she established my 
soul in life, has just fallen out of it. I will take what 
indulgence the incurious reader can give me, for printing 



1 



the list thus 


accidentally occurrent: — 


Exodus, 
2 BaBiuel, 
1 Kings, 
PBolme, 


chHpt«ri 


s 15th and 20th. 
iBt, from 17th verae to end. | 
8th. J 
23d, 32d, 00th. 91st, 103d, 112th. 1190^;^ 
139th. J 
2d, M, 8th, 12th. i 
58th. 1 
5th, 6th, 7th. -m 

26th. m 

13th, 15th. 1 

4th. 

.Ith, 6th. 


Proverbs, 
I»aial>, 

Matthew, 

Acta, 

1 Corinthians 

lames, 

Revelation, 


'' " 



And, truly, though I have picked up the elements of a 
little further knowledge — in mathematics, meteorology, 
and the like, in after life, — and owe not a little to the 
teaching of many people, this maternal installation of 
my mind in that property of chapters I count very con- 
fidently the moat precious, and, on the whole, the one 
issentud part of all my education. 

And it is perhaps already time to mark what advantage 
and mischief, by the chances of life up to aevcu years 
old. had been irrevocably determined for me. 

I will first count my blessings (as a not unwise friend 
once recommended me to do, continually; whereas I have 
a bad tnck of always numbering the thorns in my fingers 
and not the bones in them). 

And for best and truest beginning of all blessings, 

I bad been taught the perfect meaning of Peace, ?Q 

^^^ight, act. and word. jj 

^Hsserfir had heard m.y father's or mother's voice onoM 
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raised in any question with each other ; nor seen an angry, 
or even slightly hurt or offended, glance in the eyes of 
either. I had never heard a servant scolded; nor even 
suddenly, passionately, or in any severe manner, blamed. 
I had never seen a moment's trouble or disorder in any 
household matter; nor anything whatever either done in 
a hurry, or undone in due time. I had no conception of 
such a feeling as anxiety; my father's occasional vexa- 
tion in the afternoons, when he had only got an order 
for twelve butts after expecting one for fifteen, as I 
have just stated, was never manifested to me; and itself 
related only to the question whether his name would be 
a step higher or lower in the year's list of sherry ex- 
porters; for he never spent more than half his income, 
and therefore found himself little incommoded by oc- 
casional variations in the total of it. I had never done 
any wrong that I knew of — ^beyond occasionally delaying 
the commitment to heart of some improving sentence, 
that I might watch a wasp on the window-f)ane, op a 
bird in the cherry tree; and I had never seen any grief. 

Next to this quite priceless gift of Peace, I had re- 
ceived the perfect understanding of the natures of Obedi- 
ence and Faith. I obeyed word, or lifted finger, of father 
or mother, simply as a ship her helm; not only without 
idea of resistance, but receiving the direction as a part 
of my own life and force, and helpful law, as necessary 
to me in every moral action as the law of gravity in leap- 
ing. And my practice in Faith was soon complete: noth- 
ing was ever promised me that was not given; nothing 
ever threatened me that was not inflicted, and nothing ever 
told me that was not true. 

Peace, obedience, faith; these three for chief good; 
next to these, the habit of fixed attention with both eyes 
and mind — on which I will not further enlarge at this 
moment, this being the main practical faculty of my life, 
causing Mazzini to say of me, in conversation authenti- 
cally reported, a year or two before his death, that I had 
"the most analytic mind in Europe." An opinion in 
which, so far as I am acquainted with Europe, I am my- 
self entirely disposed to concur. 

Lastly, an extreme perfection in palate and all other 
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bodily senses, given by the utter prohibition of cake^ I 
wine, comfits, or, except in earefuliest restriction, fruit; I 
and by fine preparation of what food was given me. Suoh I 
I esteem the main blessings of my childhood; — next, let I 
me count the equally dominant calamities. ^ 

First, that I had nothing to love. i 

My parents were— in a sort— visible powers of nature 
to me, no more loved than the sun and the mo( 
I should have been annoyed and puzzled if either of them 
had gone out; (how much, now, when both are darkened!) 
— stiU less did I love God; not that J had any quarrel 
with Him, or fear of Him; but simply found what people 
told me was His service, disagreeable; and what peoplo 
told me waa His book, not entertaining. I had no com- 
panions to quarrel with, neither; nobody to assist, and 
nobody to thank. Not a servant was ever allowed to do' 
anything for me, but what it waa their duty to do; and 
why should I have been grateful to the cook for cooking, 
or the gardener for gardening, — when the one dared not 
give me a baked potato without asking leare, and the 
other would not let my ants' nests alone, because they 
made the walks untidy? The evil consequence of ail this 
waa not, however, what might perhaps have been expected, 
that I grew up selfish or unafEectionate ; but that, when 
afi^ection did come, it came with violence utterly rampant 
and unmanageable, at ieast by me, who never before had 
anything to manage. 

For (second of chief calamities) I had nothing to 
dure. Danger or pain of any kind I knew not: 
strength was never exercised, my patience never tried;,] 
and my courage never fortified. Not that I was eveel 
afraid of anything, — either ghosts, thunder, or beaatsj^j 
and one of the nearest approaches to insubordination' 
which I was ever tempted into as a child, was in pa9« 
Bionate effort to get leave to play with the lion's cubs 
Womb well's menagerie. 

Thirdly. I was taught no precision nor etiquette 
manners ; it was enough if, in the little society we saw, 
I remained unobtrusive, and replied to a question with- 
<rat shyness : but the shyness came later, and increased 
% grew conscious of the rudcne.ia arising from the want 
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of social discipline, and found it impossible to ac( 
in advanced life, dexterity in any bodily exercise, 
any pleasing accomplishment, or ease and tact in 
nary behavior. 

Lastly, and chief of evils. My judgment of righi 
wrong, and powers of independent action, were lef 
tirely imdeveloped; because the bridle and blinkers 
never taken off me. Children should have their tin] 
being off duty, like soldiers ; and when once the obed: 
if required, is certain, the little creature should be 
early put for periods of practice in complete com: 
of itself; set on the barebacked horse of its own will 
left to break it by its own strength. But the cea 
authority exercised over my youth left me, when cag 
at last into the world, unable for some time to do 
than drift with its vortices. 

My present verdict, therefore, on the general ten 
my education at that time, must be, that it was at 
too formal and too luxurious; leaving my charact< 
the most important moment for its construction, era 
indeed, but not disciplined; and only by protection 
cent, instead of by practice virtuous. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN AND MiLAN 

iProeterita, Vol. I, Ch. 6.] 

The poor modem slaves and simpletons who let " 
selves be dragged like cattle, or felled timber, th: 
the coimtries they imagine themselves visiting, can 
no conception whatever of the complex joys, and ir 
ous hopes, connected with the choice and arrange 
of the travelling carriage in old times. The mechi 
questions first, of strength — easy rolling — steady anc 
poise of persons and luggage; the general statelinc 
effect to be obtained for the abashing of plebeia: 
holders; the cunning design and distribution of 
cellars under the seats, secret drawers under front 
dows, invisible pockets under padded lining, safe 
dust, and accessible only by insidious slits, or necrc 
tic valves like Aladdin's trap-door; the fitting of cus 
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where they would not slip, the rounding of 
more delicate repose; tie prudent atfachments and 
springs of blinds ; the perfect fitting of windows, on 
which one-half the comfort of a travelling carriage really 
depends; and the adaptation of aU these concentrated 
luxuries to the probabilities of who would sit where, in 
the little apartment which was to be Tirtually one's home 
for five or six months ; — all this was an imaginary jour- 
ney in itself, with every pleasure, and none of the dis- 
eomfort, of practical traveUing. , 

On the grand occasion of our first continental joumeyj 
— which was meant to be half a year long- — the carriaga 
was chosen with, or in addition fitted with, a front seat 
outside for my father and ilary, a dickey, nnuBually 
large, for Anne and the courier, and four inside seats, 
though those in front very small, that papa and Mary 
might be received inside in stress of weather. I recollect, 
when we had finally settled which carriage we would 
have, the polite Mr. Hopkinson, advised of my dawning 
literary reputation, asking me (to the joy of my father) 
if I could translate the motto of the former posseasor, 
under his painted arms, — "Vix ea nostra voco," — -which 
I accomplishing successfully, farther wittily observed that 
however by right belonging to the former possessor, the 
motto was with greater propriety applicable 

For a family carriage of this solid construction, witkj 
its luggage, and load of six or more persons, four horseft 
were of course necessary to get any sufficient way on it; 
and half-a-dozen such teams were kept at every post- 
house. The modern reader may perhaps have as much 
difficulty in realizing these savagely and clumsily loco- 
motive periods, though so recent, as any eapects of migra- 
tory Saxon or Goth; and may not think me vainly 
mlous in their description. 

The French horses, and more or less those on al' 
great lines of European travelling, were properly stout 
trotting cart-horses, well up to their work and over it; 
untrimmed, long-tailed, good-humoredly licentious, whin- 
nying and frolicking with each other when they had a 
^^^boe; SHgficiously steady to their work; obedient to 
^^^m mostlr. to the rein only for more exnlicitnesa ; nei 
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touched by the whip, which was used merely to express 
the driver's exultation in himself and them, — signal ob» 
structive vehicles in front out of the way, and advise all 
the inhabitants of the villages and towns traversed on 
the day's journey, that persons of distinction were honor- 
ing them by their transitory presence. If everything was 
right, the four horses were driven by one postilion riding 
the shaft horse; but if the horses were young, or the 
riders unpracticed, there was a postilion for the leaders 
also. As a rule, there were four steady horses and a good 
driver, rarely drunk, often very young, the men of 
stronger build being more useful for other work, and any 
clever young rider able to manage the well-trained and 
merry-minded beasts, besides being lighter on their backs. 
Half the weight of the cavalier, in such cases, was in bis 
boots, which were often brought out slung from the sad- 
dle like twa buckets, the postilion, after the horses were 
harnessed, walking along the pole and getting into them. 
Scarcely less official, for a travelling carriage of good 
class, than its postilions, was the courier, or properly, 
avant-courier, whose primary office it was to ride in ad- 
vance at a steady gallop, and order the horses at each 
post-house to be harnessed and ready waiting, so that no 
time might be lost between stages. His higher function 
was to make all bargains and pay all bills, so as to save 
the family unbecoming cares and mean anxieties, be- 
sides the trouble and disgrace of trying to speak French 
or any other foreign language. He, farther, knew the 
good inns in each town, and all the good rooms in each 
inn, so that he could write beforehand to secure those 
suited to his family. He was also, if an intelligent man 
and high-class courier, well acquainted with the proper 
sights to be seen in each town, and with all the occult 
means to be used for getting sight of those that weren't 
to be seen by the vulgar. Murray, the reader will re- 
member, did not exist in those days; the courier was a 
private Murray, who knew, if he had any wit, not the 
things to be seen only, but those you would yourself best 
like to see, and gave instructions to your valet-de-place 
accordingly, interfering only as a higher power in eases 
of difficulty needing to be overcome by money or tact. He 
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iably attended the ladies in their shopping expedi- 
tions, took them to the fashionable shops, and arranged 
as ho thought proper the prices of aiticlea. Lastly, be 
knew, of eourae, ail the other high-class couriers on the 
road, and told you, if you wished to know, all the people 
of fonside ration who chanced to be with you in the inn. 

My father would have considered it an insolent and 
revolutionary trespasa on the privileges of the nobility to 
have mounted his courier to ride iu advance of us ; be- 
sides that, wisely liberal of his money for comfort and 
pleasure, he never would have paid the cost of an i!Stra 
horse for ebow. The horaea were, therefore, ordered in 
advance, when possible, by the postilions of any preced- 
ing carriage (or, otherwise, we did not mind waiting till 
they were hamp^aed). and we carried our courier behind 
ua in the dickey with Anne, being in all hia other func- 
tions and accomplishment a an indispensable luxury to ua. 
Indispensable, first, because none of us could apeak any- 
thing but French, and that only enough to aak our way 
in ; for all specialties of bargaining, or details of infor- 
mation, we were helpless, even in France, — and might as 
well have been migratory sheep, or geese, in Switzerland 
or Italy. Indispensable, secondly, to my fatner's peace 
of mind, hecauae, with perfect liberality of temper, he 
had a great dislike to being over-reached. He perfectly 
well knew that his courier would have his commission, 
and allowed it without question; but he knew also that 
his courier would not be cheated by other people, and 
was content in hia representative. Not for ostentation, 
but for real enjoyment and change of aenaation from his 
suburban life, my father liked large rooms; and my 
mother, in mere continuance of her ordinary and essen- 
tial habits, liked clean ones; clean, and large, means a 
good inn and a first floor. Also my father liked a view 
from his windows, and reasonably said, "Why should we 
travel to see less than we may S" — so that meant first floor 
front. Also my father liked delicate cookery, just be- 
cause he was one of the smallest and rarest eaters; and 
my mother liked good meat. That meant, dinner with- 
out limiting price, in reason. Also, though my father 
never went into society, he all the more enjoyed getting 
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a glimpse, reverentially, of fashionable i)eople — ^I mean, 
people of rank — ^he scorned fashion, — and it was a great 

thing to him to feel that Lord and Lady were on 

the opposite landing, and that, at any moment, he might 
conceivably meet and pass them on the stairs. Salvador, 
duly advised, or penetratively perceptive of these dispo- 
sitions of my father, entirely pleasing and admirable to 
the courier mind, had carte-blanche in all administrative 
functions and bargains. We found our pleasant rooms 
always ready, our good horses always waiting, everybody 
took their hats off when we arrived and departed. Salva- 
dor presented his accounts weekly, and they were settled 
without a word of demu-. 

To all these conditions of luxury and felicity, can the 
modem steam-puffed tourist conceive the added ruling 
and culminating one — ^that we were never in a hurry? 
coupled with the correlative power of always starting at 
the hour we chose, and that if we weren't ready, the 
horses would wait? As a rule, we breakfasted at our own 
home time — eight; the horses were pawing and neighing 
at the door (under the archway, I should have said) by 
nine. Between nine and three, — reckoning seven miles 
an hour, including stoppages, for minimum pace, — ^we 
had done our forty to fifty miles of journey, sat down 
to dinner at four, — and I had two hours of delicious ex- 
ploring by myself in the evening; ordered in punctually 
at seven to tea, and finishing my sketches till half-past 
nine, — bedtime. 

On longer days or journey we started at six, and did 
twenty miles before breakfast, coming in for four o'clock 
dinner as usual. In a quite long day we made a second 
stop, dining at any nice village hostelry, and coming in 
for late tea, after doing our eighty or ninety miles. But 
these pushes were seldom made unless to get to some 
pleasant cathedral town for Sunday, or pleasant Alpine 
village. We never travelled on Sunday; my father and 
I nearly always went — as philosophers — to mass, in the 
morning, and my mother, in pure good-nature to us (I 
scarcely ever saw in her a trace of feminine curiosity), 
would join with us in some such profanity as a drive on 
the Corso, or the like, in the afternoon. But we all, even 
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cottage.'* How much it meant to all of us, — ^how much 
prophesied to me, no modem traveller could the least 
conceive, if I spent days in trying to tell him. A sort 
of triumphant shriek — like all the railway whistles going 
off at once at Clapham Junction — ^has gone up from the 
Fooldom of Europe at the destruction of the myth of 
William Tell. To us, every word of it was true — but 
mythically luminous with more than mortal truth; and 
here, under the black woods, glowed the visible, beauti- 
ful, tangible testimony to it in the purple larch timber, 
carved to exquisiteness by the joy of peasant life, con- 
tinuous, motionless there in the pine shadow on its 
ancestral turf, — unassailed and unassailing, in the blessed- 
ness of righteous poverty, of relifi:ious peace. 

The myth of William Tell is destroyed forsooth? and 
you have tunnelled Gothard, and filled, it may be, the 
Bay of Uri; — and it was all for you and your sake tiiat 
the grapes dropped blood from the press of St. Jacob, and 
the pine club struck down horse and helm in Morgarten 
Glen? 

Difficult enough for you to imagine, that old travellers' 
time when Switzerland was yet the land of the Swiss, and 
the Alps had never been trod by foot of man. Steam, 
never heard of yet, but for short fair weather crossing at 
sea (were there paddle-packets across Atlantic? I forget). 
Any way, the roads by land were safe; and entered once 
into this mountain Paradise, we wound on through its 
balmy glens, past cottage after cottage on their lawns, 
still glistering in the dew. 

The road got into more barren heights by the mid-day, 
the hills arduous ; once or twice we had to wait for horses, 
and we were still twenty miles from Schaffhausen at sun- 
set; it was past midnight when we reached her closed 
gates. The disturbed porter had the grace to open them 
— not quite wide enough; we carried away one of our 
lamps in collision with the slanting bar as we drove 
through the arch. How much happier the privilege of 
dreamily entering a mediaeval city, though with the loss 
of a lamp, than the free ingress of being jammed between 
a dray and a tramcar at a railroad station! 

Tt is strange that I but dimly recollect the following 
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morning; 1 Imnfy v« most hsTe gone to sotae sort o£l| 
church or other; and certainly, part of the day went in ' 
admiring tiie bow-windowS projeciing into tbe ole«D 
streets. Kone of □= seem to have thoug:fat the Alps vcotiM 
be visible without profane eiertion ia climbing hills. We 
dined St four, as usual, and the erening bein^ cnlirt-ly 
fine, went oat to walk, all of us, — my father and mother 
and Ifary and I. 

We must have still spent some time in town-seeinit. 
for it was drawing toward sunset, when we got up to some 
sort, of garden promenade — west of the town, I belieTP; 
and high above the Rhine, go as to commtmd the opon 
country across it to the south and west. At which ojiea 
country of low undulation, far into blue, — goxing aa at 
one of our own distances from Malvern of Worcester- | 
abire, or Dorking of Kent, — suddenly — behold — beyond 1 

There was no thought in any of us for a moment of ] 
their being plouds. They were clear as crystal, elinrj) r> 
tho pure horizon sky, and already tinged with rose by thft I 
sinking sun. Infinitely beyond all that we had ever I 
thought or dreamed, — the seen walla of lost Eden could ■ 
not have been more beautiful to us; not more 
round heaven, the walls of sacred Death. 

It ia not possible to imagine, in any time of tho world, 1 
a more blessed entrance into life, for a child of auub a-l 
temperament as mine. True, the temperampnt belonged t 
to the age: a very few years, — within the hundred, — be-l 
fore that, no child could have been born to care fori 
mountains, or for the men that lived among thorn, 
that way. Till Rousseau's time, there had been no "se 
timentai" love of nature; and tiU Scott's, no such appre-J 
hensive love of "all sorts and conditiona of men," not inV 
the soul merely, but in the flesh. St. Bernard of IaI 
Fontaine, looking out to Mont Blunc with hie child'* 1 
eyes, sees above Moat Blanc the Madonna; St. BernardJ 
of Talloires, not the Lake of Annecy, but the dead bctwoena 
Martigny and Aosta, But for me, the Alps and thdin 
people were alike beautiful in their snow, and their hi>*| 
manity; and 1 wanted, neither for them nor myself, HigM 
of any thrones iu heaven but tlie rocks, or of any epirin 
1 hot the clouds. 
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Thus, in perfect health of life and fire of heart, not 
wanting to be anything but the boy I was, not wanting 
to have anything more than I had; knowing of sorrow 
only just so much as to make life serious to me, not 
enough to slacken in the least its sinews; and with so 
much of science mixed with feeling as to make the sight 
of the Alps not only the revelation of the beauty of the 
earth, but the opening of the first page of its volume, — ^I 
went down that evening from the garden-terrace of Schaff- 
hausen with my destiny fixed in all of it that was to be 
sacred and useful. To that terrace, and the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith return to this day, 
in every impulse that is yet nobly alive in them, and 
every thought that has in it help or peace. 

The morning after that Sunday's eve at Schaffhausen 
was also cloudless, and we drove early to the falls, seeing 
again the chain of the Alps by morning light, and learn- 
ing, at Lauffen, what an Alpine river was. Coming out 
of the gorge of Balsthal, I got another ever memorable 
sight of the chain of the Alps, and these distant views, 
never seen by the modem traveller, taught me, and made 
me feel, more than the close marvels of Thun and Inter- 
lachen. It was again fortunate that we took the grandest 
pass into Italy, — that the first ravine of the main Alps 
I saw was the Via Mala, and the first lake of Italy, Como. 

We took boat on the little recessed lake of Chiavenna, 
and rowed down the whole way of waters, passing another 
Sunday at Cadenabbia, and then, from villa to villa, 
across the lake, and across, to Como, and so to Milan 
by Monza. 

It was then full, though early, summer time; and the 
first impression of Italy always ought to be in her sum- 
mer. It was also well that, though my heart was with 
the Swiss cottager, the artificial taste in me had been 
mainly formed by Turner's rendering of those very scenes, 
in Rogers's Italy, The "Lake of Como," the two moon- 
light villas, and the "Farewell," had prepared me for all 
that was beautiful and right in the terraced gardens, 
proportioned arcades, and white spaces of sunny wall, 
which have in general no honest charm for the English 
mind. But to me, they were almost native through 
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Turner, — familiar at once, and reveieti. I had 
then of the Benaiaaauce evil in them; they were associ- 
ated only with what I had been told of the "divine 
of Eaphael and Lionardo, and, by my ignorance of dates,"" 
asHociated with the stories of Shakespeare. Portia's villa, 
— Juliet's palace, — I thought to have been like these. 

Also, 83 noticed in the preface to reprint of Vol. II of 
Modem Painters, 1 had always a quite true perception 
of size, whether in mountains or buildings, and with the 
perception, joy in it; so that the vastness of scale in 
the Milanese palaces, and the "mount of marble, a hun- 
dred spires," of the duomo, impressed me to the full at 
once: and not having yet the taste to discern good Gothic 
from had, the mere licbness and fineness of lace-like 
tracery against the sky was a conanmmate rapture to 
me — how much more getting up to it and climbing among 
it, with the Monte Bosa seen between its pinnacles across 
the plain I 

I had been partly prepared for this view by the ad- 
mirable presentment of it in London, a year or two be- 
fore, in an exhibition, of which the vanishing has been 
in later life a greatly felt loss to me, — Burford's panorama 
in Leicester Square, which was an educational institution 
of the highest and purest value, and ought to have been 
i Bcg^orted by the Government as one of the most bene- 
I Smal school instruments in London. There I had seen, 
I ezqniaitely painted, the view from the roof of Milan Ca- 
' thedral, when I had no hope of ever seeing the reality, 
but with a joy and wonder of the deepest; — and now 
to be there, indeed, made deep wonder become fathomless. 
Again, most fortunately, the weather was clear and 
cloudless all day long, and as the sun drew westward, we 
were able to drive to the Corso, where, at that time, 
the higher Milanese were happy and proud as ours in 

kpark, and whence, no railway station intervening, 
whole chain of the Alps was visible on one aide, and 
b< itiful city with its dominant frost-crystalline 
on the other. Then the drive home in the open 
ge through the quiet twilight, up the long streets, 
lO 1 the base of the Duomo, the smooth pavemi 
w'hwiln lulrliTiir wifh ifji flilxntnmH 
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of dream wonder in it all,— -the perfect air in absolute 
calm, the just seen majesty of encompassing Alps, the 
perfectness — so it seemed to me — and purity, of the sweet, 
stately, stainless marble against the sky. What more, 
what else, could be asked of seemingly immutable good 
in this mutable world? 

I wish in general to avoid interference with the reader's 
judgment on the matters which I endeavor serenely to 
narrate; but may, I think, here be pardoned for observ- 
ing to him the advantage, in a certain way, of the con- 
templative abstraction from the world which, during this 
early continental travelling, was partly enforced by our 
ignorance, and partly secured by our love of comfort. 
There is something peculiarly delightful — ^nay, delightful 
inconceivably by the modem German-plated and French- 
polished tourist, in passing through the streets of a for- 
eign city without understanding a word that anybody 
says! One's ear for all sound of voices then becomes 
entirely impartial; one is not diverted by the meaning 
of syllables from recognizing the absolute guttural, liquid, 
or honeyed quality of them : while the gesture of the body 
and the expression of the face have the same value for 
you that they have in a pantomime; every scene becomes 
a melodious opera to you, or a picturesquely inarticulate 
Punch. Consider, also, the gain in so consistent tran- 
quillity. Most young people nowadays, or even lively old 
ones, travel more in search of adventures than of infor- 
mation. One of my most valued records of recent wan- 
dering is a series of sketches by an amiable and extremely 
clever girl, of the things that happened to hep people 
and herself every day that they were abroad. Here it is 
brother Harry, and there it is mamma, and now pater- 
familias, and now her little graceful self, and anon her 
merry or remonstrant sisterhood, who meet with enchant- 
ing hardships, and enviable misadventures; bind them- 
selves with fetters of friendship, and glance into spark- 
lings of amourette, with any sort of people in conical 
hats and fringy csips: and it is all very delightful and 
condescending; and, of course, things are learned about 
the country that way which can be learned in no other 
way, but only about that part of it which interests itself 
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'■in you, or which you have pleasure in being acquainted 
with. Virtually, you are thinking of yourself all the 
lime; you necessarily talk to the cheerful people, not to 
the sad onea; and your head is for the most part Tiridly 
talten up with very little things, I don't say that oar 
isolation was meritorious, or that people in general should 
know no language but theit own. Vet the meek ignorance 
has these advantages. We did not travel for adventures, 
nor for company, but to see with our eyes, and to measure 
with our hearts. If you have sympathy, the aspect of 
humanity is more true to the depths of it than its words; 
and even in my own land, the things in which I have 
been least deceived are those which I have learned 
their Spectator. 



I 



^^H IsFLUEXfE OF Nature 

^H^ {Modern Painters, Vol. Ill, Ch. 17.] 

^^KChb first thing which I remember, as an event in life,, 
was being taken by my nurse to the brow of Friar's Crag 
on DcTwent Water; the intense joy, mingled with awe, 
that I had in looking through the hollows in the mosay 
roots, over the crag, into the dark lake, has associated 
itself more or leas with all twining roots of trees ever 
since. Two other things I remember as, in a sort, be- 
ginnings of life; — crossing Shapfells (being let out of the 
chaise to run up the hills), and going through Glenfarg, 
near Kinross, in a winter's morning, when the rocks were 
hung with icielea ; these being cuhnioating points in an 
early life of more travelling than is usually indulged to 
a child. In such journeyings, whenever they brought me 
near hills, and in all mountain ground and scenery, I 
had a pleasure, as early as I can remember, and continu- 
ing till I was eighteen or twenty, infinitely greater thaj^ 
any which has been since possible to me in anything;\ 
comparable for intensity only to the joy of a lover in / 
being near a noble and kind mistress, but no more ex-/ 
I piic able or definable than that feeling of love itselfi 
■■^^ thus much I can remember, respecting it, which il^^l 
^^H^rtant to our present subject. ^^^^ 
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First: it was never independent of associated thought. 
Ahnost as soon as I could see or hear, I had got reading 
enough to give me associations with all kinds of scenery; 
and mountains, in particular, were always partly confused 
with those of my favorite book, Scott's Monastery; so that 
Glenfarg and all other glens were more or less enchanted 
to me, filled with forms of hesitating creed about Christie 
of the Clint Hill, and the monk Eustace; and with a 
general presence of White Lady everywhere. I also gen- 
erally knew, or was told by my father and mother, such 
simple facts of history as were necessary to give more 
definite and justifiable association to other scenes which 
chiefly interested me, such as the ruins of Lochleven and 
Kenilworth; and thus my pleasure in mountains or ruins 
was never, even in earliest childhood, free from a certain 
awe and melancholy, and general sense of the meaning 
of death, though, in its principal influence, entirely ex- 
hilarating and gladdening. 

Secondly, it was partly dependent on contrast with a 
very simple and unamused mode of general life; I was 
born in London, and accustomed, for two or three years, 
to no other prospect than that of the brick walls over 
the way; had no brothers nor sisters, nor companions; 
and though I could always make myself happy in a quiet 
way, the beauty of the mountains had an additional 
charm of change and adventure which a country-bred 
child would not have felt. 

Thirdly: there was no definite religious feeling mingled 
with it. I partly believed in ghosts and fairies; but sup- 
posed that angels belonged entirely to the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and cannot remember any single thought or 
feeling connected with them. I believed that God was 
in heaven, and could hear me and see me; but this gave 
me neither pleasure nor pain, and I seldom thought of 
it at all. I never thought of nature as God's work, but 
as a separate fact or existence. 

Fourthly: it was entirely unaccompanied by powers of 
reflection or invention. Every fancy that I had about 
nature was put into my head by some book; and I never 
reflected about anything till I grew older; and then, the 
more I reflected, the less nature was precious to me: I 
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jUi then make myself happy, by thinking, in the darl^ 

• In the dullest scenery; and the beautiful scenery be- 
came less essential to my pleasure. --. 

Fifthly: it was, according to its strength, inconsistent 
with every evil feeling, with spite, anger, covetousneas. 
discontent, and every other hateful passion; but would 
aaaociate itself deeply with every just and noble sorrow, 
joy, or affection. It had not, however, always the power 
to repress what was inconaiatant with it; and, though only 
after stout contention, might at last be crushed by what 
it had partly repressed. And aa it only acted by setting 
one impulse against another, though it had much power 
in moulding the character, it had hardly any in atrength- i 
ening it; it formed temperament but never instilled prin- I 
ciple; it kept me generally good-humored and kindly, hut j 
could not teach me perseverance or self-denial: what firm-] 
neaa or principle I had was quite independent of it; and 
it came itself nearly as often in the form of a temptation 
as of a safeguard, leading me to ramble over hills when 
I should have been learning lessons, and loae days ia 
reveries which I might have spent in doing kindnesses. 

Lastly: although there was no definite religious senti- 
ment mingled with it, there was a continual perception 
of Sanctity in the whole of nature, from the slighteat 
thing to the vastest;— an instinctive awe, mised with de- 
light ; an indefinable thrill, such as we sometimea imagine 
to indicate the presence of a disembodied spirit. I could 
only feel this perfectly when I was alone; and then it 
would often make me shiver from head to foot with the 
joy and fear of it, when after being some time away 
from hiUs, I first got to the shore of a mountain river,, 
where the brown water circled among the pebbles, or 
when I first saw the swell of distant land against the 
sunset, or the first low broken wall, covered with moun- 
tain moss. I cannot in the least describe the feeling; but 
I do not think this is my fault, nor that of the English 
language, for I am afraid, no feeling is deacribable. If 
we had to explain even the sense of bodily hunger to a 
person who had never felt it, we should be hard put to 
it f or words; and the joy in nature seemed to me to 
6 of a sort of heart-hunger, satisfied with the presenoe 
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of a Great and Holy Spirit. These feelings remained in 
their full intensity till I was eighteen or twenty, and then, 
as the reflective and practical power increased, and the 
"cares of this world" gained upon me, faded gradually 
away, in the manner described by Wordsworth in his 
Intimations of Immortality, 

I cannot, of course, tell how far I am justified in sup- 
posing that these sensations may be reasoned upon as 
common to children in general. In the same degree they 
are not of course common, otherwise children would be, 
most of them, very different from what they are in their 
choice of pleasures. But, as far as such feelings exist, 
I apprehend they are more or less similar in their nature 
and influence; only producing different characters ac- 
cording to the elements with which they are mingled. 
Thus, a very religious child may give up many pleasures 
to which its instincts lead it, for the sake of irksome 
duties; and an inventive child would mingle its love of 
nature with watchfulness of human sayings and doings; 
but I believe the feelings I have endeavored to describe 
are the pure landscape-instinct; and the likelihoods of 
good or evil resulting from them may be reasoned upon 
as generally indicating the usefulness or danger of the 
modem love and study of landscape. 



II. NATURE 

The Splendors of Sunset 

[Modern Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 2, § 2, Ch. 2.] 

We have been speaking hitherto of what is constant and 
necessary in nature, of the ordinary effects of daylight 
on ordinary colors, and we repeat again, that no gor- 
geousness of the pallet can reach even these. But it is a 
widely different thing when nature herself takes a color- 
ing fit, and does something extraordinary, something really 
to exhibit her power. She has a thousand ways and 
means of rising above herself, but incomparably the no- 
blest manifestations of her capability of color are in these 
sunsets among the high clouds. I speak especially of the 
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t before the sun sinks, when his light turns pure 
rose-color, and wlieti this light fallB upon a zenith cov- 
ered with conntless cloud-forms of inconceivable delicacy, 
threads and flakes of vapor, which would in common 
daylight be pure snow-white, and which give therefore 
fair field to the tone of light. There is then no limit 
to the multitude, and no check to the intenaity, of the 
hues assumed. The whole sky from the zenith to the 
horizon, becomes one molten mantling sea of color and 
fire ; every black bar turns into massy gold, every ripple 
and wave into unsullied ehadowlesa crimson, and purple, 
and scarlet, and colors for which there are no words in 
language, and no ideas in the mind,— things which can 
only be conceived while they are visible; the intense 
hollow blue of the upper sky melting through it all, show- 
ing here deep, and pure, and ligbtless ; there, modulated 
by the flhny formless body of the transparent vapor, 
till it is lost imperceptibly in its crimson and go!d. , . . 
The concurrence of circumstances necessary to produce 
the sunsets of which I speak does not take place above 
five or six times in the summer, and then only for a 
space of from five to ten minutes, just as the aun reaches 
the horizon. Considering how seldom people think of 
looking for sunset at all, and how seldom, if they do, they 
are in a position from which it can be fully seen, the 
chances that their attention should be awake, and their 
position favorable, during these few flying instants of the 
year, are almost as nothing. What can the citizen, who 
oaa see only the red light on the canvas of the wagon 
at the end of the street, and the crimson color of the 
bricks of his neighbor's chimne.v, know of the flood of 
lire which deluges the sky from the horizon to the zenith? 
What can even the quiet inhabitant of the English low- 
lands, whose scene for the manifestation of the fire of 
heaven is limited to the tops of hayricks, and the rooks' 
nests in the old elm trees, know of the mighty passages 
of splendor which are tossed from Alp to Alp over the 
azure of a thousand miles of champaign? Even granting 
the constant vigor ot observation, and supposing the pos- 
session of such impossible knowledge, it needs but a mo- 
iot's reflection to prove how incapable the memory \^m 
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of retaining for any time the distinct image of the 
sources even of its most vivid impressions. What recol- 
lection have we of the sunsets which delighted us last 
year? We may know that they were magnificent, or glow- 
ing, but no distinct image of color or form is retained — 
nothing of whose degree (for the greaf difficulty with the 
memory is to retain, not facts, but degrees of fact) we 
could be so certain as to say of anything now presented 
to us, that it is like it. If we did say so, we should be 
wrong; for we may be quite certain that the energy of 
an impression fades from the memory, and becomes more 
and more indistinct every day; and thus we compare a 
faded and indistinct image with the decision and certainty 
of one present to the senses. How constantly do we 
affirm that the thunderstorm of last week was the most 
terrible one we ever saw in our lives, because we com- 
pare it, not with the thunderstorm of last year, but with 
the faded and feeble recollection of it! 



The Open Sky 

[Modem Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 2, § 3, Ch. 1.] 

It is a strange thing how little in general people know 
about the sky. It is the part of creation in which nature 
has done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the 
sole and evident purpose of talking to him and teaching 
him, than in any other of her works, and it is just the 
part in which we least attend to her. There are not 
many of her other works in which some more material 
or essential purpose than the mere pleasing of man is 
not answered by every part of their organization; but 
every essential purpose of the sky might, so far as we 
know, be answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, 
a great, ugly, black rain-cloud were brought up over the 
blue, and everything well watered, and so all left blue again 
till next time, with perhaps a film of morning and evening 
mist for dew. And instead of this, there is not a moment 
of any day of our lives, when nature is not producing scene 
after scene, picture after picture, glory after glory, and 
working still upon such exquisite and constant principles 
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.rf the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is 
all done for ub, and intended for our perpetual pleaeure. 
And every man, wherever placed, however far from other 
sources of interest or of beauty, has this doing for him 
constantly. The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen 
and known but by few; it is not intended that man should 
live always in the midst of them : he injures them hy his 
presence, he ceases to feel them if he be always with them: 
^jpt the sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not 
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it ia fitted in all its functions for the perpetual comfort 
and exalting of the heart, for soothing it and purifying 
it from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes 
capricious, sometimes awful, never the same for two mo- 
ments together; almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, 
its appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct aa 
its ministry of chastisement or of blessing to what is 
mortal ia essential. And yet we never attend to it, we 
never make it a aubjeet of thought, but as it has to do 
with our animal sensations: we look upon all by which 
it speaks to us more clearly than to brutes, upon all which 
bears witness to the intention of the Supreme that we are 
to receive more from the covering vault than the light 
and the dew which we share with the weed and the worm, 
only as a succesaion of meaningless and monotonous acci- 
dent, too common and too vain to be worthy of a moment 
of watchfulness, or a glance of admiration. If in our 
moments of utter idleness and insipidity, we tiirn to the 
sky as a last resource, which of its phenomena do we speak 
oli One says it has been wet, and another, it has been 
windy; and another, it hag been warm. Who, among the 
whole chattering crowd, can tell me of the forms and the 
precipices of the chain of tall white mountains that girded 
the horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow 
aonbeam that came out of the south and smote upon their 
tiita until they melted and mouldered away in a dust 
I Tftin) Who saw the dance of t\is dead clouds 
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when the sunlight left them last night, and the west 
wind blew them before it like withered leaves? All has 
passed, unregretted as unseen; or if the apathy be ever 
shaken off, even for an instant, it is only by what is 
gross, or what is extraordinary; and yet it is not in the 
broad and fierce manifestations of the elemental energies, 
not in the clash of the hail, nor the drift of the whirl- 
wind, that the highest characters of the sublime are de- 
veloped. God is not in the earthquake, nor in the fire, 
but in the still, small voice. They are but the blunt and 
the low faculties of our nature, which can only be ad- 
dressed through lamp-black and lightning. It is in quiet 
and subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, 
and the calm, and the perpetual; that which must be 
sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is understood; 
things which the angels work out for us daily, and yet 
vary eternally: which are never wanting, and never re- 
peated; which are to be found always, yet each one found 
but once; it is through these that the lesson of devotion is 
chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty given. These 
are what the artist of highest aim must study; it is these^ 
by the combination of which his ideal is to be created; 
these, of which so little notice is ordinarily taken by 
common observers, that I fully believe, little as people in 
general are concerned with art, more of their ideas of 
sky are derived from pictures than from reality; and 
that if we could examine the conception formed in the 
minds of most educated persons when we talk of clouds, 
it would frequently be found composed of fragments of 
blue and white reminiscences of the old masters. 



The Skies of Nature, Morning, Noon, Sunset, Sunrise 

[Modem Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 2, § 3, Ch. 4.] 

Stand upon the peak of some isolated mountain at day- 
break, when the night mists first rise from off the plains, 
and watch their white and lake-like fields, as they float 
in level bays and winding gulfs about the islanded sum- 
mits of the lower hills, untouched yet by more than dawn, 
colder and more quiet than a windless sea under the 
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moon of midnigbt; watch when the first sunbeam 
upon the silver chamieb, how the foam of their undulaW 
ing surface parts and passes away, and dowu under theit" 
depths the glittering eity and green pasture lie like At*; 
lautis, between the white paths of winding rivers; the- 
Hakes of light falling every moment faster and broader 
among the starry spires, as the wreathed surges br«ak 
and vanish above them, and the confused crests and ridges 
of the dark hills shorten their gray shadows upon the 
plain. . . . Wait a little longer, and you ahall see those 
scattered mists rallying in the ravines, and floating up 
toward you, along the winding valleys, till they couch in 
quiet masses, iridescent with the morning light, upon the 
broad breasts of the higher hills, whose leagues of maseT* 
undulation will melt back and back into that robe oi^ 
material light, until they fade away, lost in its lustre, 
appear again above, in the serene heaven, like a wild, 
bright, impossibte dream, foundationless and inaccesBible, 
their very bases vanishing in the unsubstantial and mook- 
iug blue of the deep lake below. . . . Wait yet a little 
longer, and you shall see those mists gather themselves 
into white towers, and stand like fortresses along the 
promontories, massy and motionless, only piled with every 
instaut higher and higher into the sky, and casting longer 
shadows athwart the rocks; and out of the pale blue of 
the horizon you will see forming and advancing a troop 
of narrow, dark, pointed vapors, which will cover the sky, 
inch by inch, with their gray network, and take the light 
off the landscape with an eclipse which will atop the 
singing of the bfrda and the motion of the leaves, together; 
and then you will see horizontal bars of black shado< 
forming under them, and lurid wreathes create themselves"' 
you know not how, along the shoulders of the hills; yoit* 
never see them form, but w6en you look back to a place' 
which was clear an instant ago, there is a cloud on i^ 
hanging by the precipices, as a hawk pauses over hi»j 
prey. . . . And then you will hear the sudden rush of th«j 
awakened wind, and you will see those watch-towers of 
vapor swept away from their foundations, and wavina^; 
eurtaias of opaque rain let down to the valleys, swinging' 
1 the burdened clouds in black bending fringes, orj 
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pacing in pale columns along the lake level, grazing its 
surface into foam as they go. And then, as the sun 
sinks, you shall see the storm drift for an instant from 
oif the hills, leaving their broad sides smoking, and 
loaded yet with snow-white, torn, steam-like rags of ca- 
pricious vapor, now gone, now gathered again; while the 
smoldering sun, seeming not far away, but burning like 
a red-hot ball beside you, and as if you could reach it, 
plunges through the rushing wind and rolling cloud with 
headlong fall, as if it meant to rise no more, dyeing all 
the air about it with blood. . . . And then you shall hear 
the fainting tempest die in the hollow of the night, and 
you shall see a green halo kindling on the summit of the 
eastern hills, brighter — brighter yet, till the large white 
circle of the slow moon is lifted up among the barred 
clouds, step by step, line by line; star after star she 
quenches with her kindling light, setting in their stead 
an army of pale, penetrable, fleecy wreaths in the heaven, 
to give light upon the earth, which move together, hand 
in hand, company by company, troop by troop, so meas- 
ured in their unity of motion, that the whole heaven 
seems to roU with them, and the earth to reel under them. 
. . . And then wait yet for one hour until the east again 
becomes purple, and the heaving mountains, rolling against 
it in darkness, like waves of a wild sea, are drowned one 
by one in the glory of its burning: watch the white 
glaciers blaze in their winding paths about the mountains, 
like mighty serpents with scales of fire: watch the col- 
umnar peaks of solitary snow, kindling downward, chasm 
by chasm, each in itself a new morning; their long ava- 
lanches cast down in keen streams brighter than the 
lightning, sending each his tribute of driven snow, like 
altar-smoke, up to the heaven; the rose-light of their 
silent domes flushing that heaven about them and above 
them, piercing with purer light through its purple lines 
of lifted cloud, casting a new glory on every wreath as it 
passes by, until the whole heaven, one scarlet canopy, is 
interwoven with a roof of waving flame, and tossing, vault 
beyond vault, as with the drifted wings of many com- 
panies of angels: and then, when you can look no more 
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^nd love of the Maker and Doer of this, tell me who- ^h 






\ gladaesB, and wheji you are bowed down with fear 
aid love of the Maker and Doer of this, tell me who- 1 
has beat delivered thU His message unto ment 

Water 
[Modem Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 2, § 5, Cha. 1, 2, 3.] 

(a) Of all inorpanic substances, acting in their own I 
proper nature, and without aaaistance or combination, 
water ia the most wonderful. If we think of it as the 
source of all the changefulness and beauty which we 
have seen in clouds; then as the instrument by which 
the etfrth we have contemplated was modelled into sym- 
metry, and its crags chiselled into grace; then as, in 
the form of snow, it robes the mountains it has mai" 
with that transcendent light which we could not ha' 
conceived if we had not seen ; then as it exists in the 
foam of the torrent, in the iris which spans it, in the 
morning mist which rises from it, in the deep crystalline 
pools which mirror its hanging shore, in the broad lake 
and glancing river; finally, in that which is to all human 
minds the best emblem of unwearied unconquerable 
power, the wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of the 
sea; what shall we compare to this mighty, this universal 
element, for glory and for beauty! or how shall we follow 
its eternal changefulness of feeling? It is like trying tO' 
paint a. soul 

To suggest the ordinary appearance of calm water. 
lay on canvas as much evidence of surface and reflectioaJ 
as may make us understand that water is meant, 
haps, the easiest task of art; and even ordinary i 
or falling water may be sufficiently rendered, by observ- 
ing careful curves of projection with a dark ground, and 
breaking a little white over it, as we see done with judg- 
ment and truth by Ruysdael. But to paint the actual 
play of hue on the reflective surface, or to give the forms 
and fury of water when it begins to show itself; to give 
the flashing and rocket-like velocity of a noble cataract, 
or the precision and grace of the sea wave, so exquisitely 
■ mod elled, though so mockingly transient, so mountainons \ 
^^Kt& form, yet so cldud-like in its motion, with itsi^H 
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variety and delicacy of color, when every ripple and wreath 
has some peculiar passage of reflection upon itself alone, 
and the radiating and scintillating sunbeams are mixed 
with the dim hues of transparent depth and dark rock 
below; to do this perfectly is beyond the power of man; 
to do it even partially has been granted to but one or 
two, even of those few who have dared to attempt it. . . . 
Now, the fact is, that there is hardly a road-side pond 
or pool which has not as much landscape in it as above 
it. It is not the brown, muddy, dull thing we suppose it 
to be; it has a heart like ourselves, and in the bottom 
of that there are the boughs of the tall trees, and the 
blades of the shaking grass, and all manner of hues of 
variable pleasant light out of the sky. Nay, the ugly 
gutter, that stagnates over the drain-bars in the heart 
of the foul city, is not altogether base; down in that, if 
you will look deep enough, you may see the dark serious 
blue of far-off sky, and the passing of pure clouds. It is 
at your own will that you see in that despised stream, 
either the refuse of the street, or the image of the sky. 
So it is with almost all other things that we unkindly 

despise. 

• ••••• 

(b) Stand for half an hour beside the Fall of Schaff- 
hausen, on the north side where the rapids are long, 
and watch how the vault of water first bends, unbroken, 
in pure polished velocity, over the arching rocks at the 
brow of the cataract, covering them with a dome of 
crystal twenty feet thick, so swift that its motion is 
unseen except when a foam-globe from above darts over 
it like a falling star; and how the trees are lighted above 
it under all their leaves, at the instant that it breaks into 
foam; and how all the hollows of that foam bum with 
green fire like so much shattering chrysoprase; and how, 
ever and anon, startling you with its white flash, a jet 
of spray leaps hissing out of the fall, like a rocket, 
bursting in the wind and driven away in dust, filling 
the air with light ; and how, through the curdling wreaths 
of the restless crashing abyss below, the blue of the water, 
paled by the foam in its body, shows purer than the 
sky through white rain-cloud; while the shuddering iris 
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itoops in tremulous stillness oy«r all, fading and flushing) 
alternately through the chokiug sprny and shattered 
sfaine, hiding itself at last among the thick goideu leaves- 
which toBS to and fro in sympathy with the wild water; 
their dripping masses lifted at intervals, like sheave* 
of loaded com, by some stronger gush from the cataract, 
and bowed again upon the mossy rocks as its roar dies 
away; the dew gushing from their thick branches through 
drooping clusters of emerald herbage, and sparkling in 
white threads along the dark rocks of the shore, feeding 
the lichens which chase and checker them with purple; 

(c) As the right rendering of the Alps depends on power 
of drawing snow, so the right painting of the sea must, 
depend, at least in ail coast scenery, in no small tneasuTOi 
on the power of drawing foam.. Yet there are two con-, 
ditions of foam of invariable occurrence on breaking, 
waves, of which I have never seen the slightest record* 
attempted; first, the thick, creamy, curdling, overlappingi. 
massy foam, which remains for a moment only after the 
fall of the wave, and is seen in perfection in its run- 
ning up the beach ; and, secondly, the thin white coating 
into which this subsides, which opens into oval gaps and 
clefts, marbling the waves over their wiole surface, and 
connecting the breakers on a fiat shore by long dragging 
streams of white. 

It is evident that the difficulty of expressing either of 
these two conditions must he immense. The lapping and 
curdling foam is difficult enough to catch, even when the 
lines of its undulation alone are considered; but the lips, 
so to speak, which lie along these lines, are full, projecting, 
and marked by beautiful light and shade ; each has its 
high light, a gradation into shadow of indescribable deli- 
cacy, a bright reflected light, and a dark cast shadow: 
» draw all this requires labor and care, and firmneair 
fork, which, as I imagine, must always, however akil- 
j bratowed, destroy all impressions of wildncBS, acci- 
ilism, and evanescence, and so kill the sea. Again, 
beninga in the ibin subsided foam, in their irregular 
ScBtions of circular and oval shapes dragged hither 
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* 

and thither, would be hard enough to draw, even if they 
could be seen on a flat surface; instead of which, every 
one of the openings is seen in undulation on a tossing 
surface, broken up over small surges and ripples, and 
so thrown into perspectives of the most hopeless intricacy. 
Now it is not easy to express the fall of a pattern with 
oval openings on the folds of drapery. I do not know 
that anyone under the mark of Veronese or Titian could 
even do this as it ought to be done, yet in drapery much 
stiffness and error may be overlooked: not so in sea; 
the slightest inaccuracy, the slightest want of flow and 
freedom in the line, is attached by the eye, in a moment, 
of high treason, and I believe success to be impossible. 

Yet there is not a wave, nor any violently agitated sea, 
on which both these forms do not appear; the latter espe- 
cially, after some time of storm, extends over their whole 
surfaces: the reader sees, therefore, why I said that sea 
could only be painted by means of more or less dexterous 
conventionalism, since two of its most enduring phenom- 
ena cannot be represented at all. 

Again, as respects the form of breakers on an even 
shore, there is difficulty of no less formidable kind. There 
is in them an irreconcilable mixture of fury and formal- 
ism. Their hollow surface is marked by parallel lines, 
like those of a smooth mill-weir, and graduated by re- 
flected and transmitted lights of the most wonderful in- 
tricacy, its curve being at the same time necessarily of 
mathematical purity and precision; yet at the top of this 
curve, when it nods over, there is a sudden laxity and 
giving way, the water swings and jumps along the ridge 
like a shaken chain, and the motion runs from part to 
part as it does through a serpent's body. Then the wind 
is at work on the extreme edge, and instead of letting 
it fling itself off naturally, it supports it, and drives it 
back, or scrapes it off and carries it bodily away; so that 
the spray at the top is in a continual transition between 
forms projected by their own weight, and forms blown 
and carried off with their weight overcome. Then at last, 
when it has come down, who shall say what shape that 
may be called, which "shape has none," of the great crash 
where it touches the beach. . . . 



Ben from tto land, the curl of the breakers, e' 
i somewhat uniform and monotonous; tl 
of the waves out at sea is uncompreheuded ; and thoBB I 
nearer the eye aeera to succeed and resemhie eaeh other, \ 
to move slowly to the beach, and to break in the same | 
lines and forms. 

Afloat even twenty yards from the shore, we receive a | 
totally different impression. Every wave around i 
pears vast, every one different from all the rest; and the 1 
breakers present, now that we see them with their baeks 
toward us, the grand, extended, and varied lines of long 
curvature which are peculiarly expressive both of veloc- 
ity and power. Kecklessness, before unfelt, is manifested 
in the mad, perpetual, changeful, undirected motion, not 
of wave after wave, as it appears from the shore, but of 
the very same water rising and falling. Of waves that 
successively approach and break, each appears to the mind 
a separate individual, whose part being performed, it 
perishes, and ia succeeded by another; and there is noth- 
ing in this to impress us with the idea of reatleesness, 
any more than in any successive and continuous func- 
tions of life and death. But it ia when we perceive that . 
it is no succession of wave, but the same water, constant^ 1 
rising, and crashing, and recoiling, and rolling in again I 
in new forms and with fresh fury, that we perceive the 
perturbed spirit, and feel the intensity of its unwearied 
rage. The sensation of power is also trebled; for not 
only is the vastuess of apparent size much increased, but 
the whole action is difTerent; it is not a passive wave, 
rolling sleepily forward until it tumbles heavily, pros- 
trated upon the beaich; hut a sweeping exertion of tre- 
mendous and tiring strength, which does not now appear 
t to burgt upon the shore; which never perisbea 
aoils and recovers. ■ 




noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, and, 
certainly ever painted by man, is that 
the chief Academy picture of the Ex- 
it is a sunset on the Atlantic, after 
but the etonu is partially lulled, and the 
rsin-cloodB are moving in scarlet line* 
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to lose themselves in the hollow of the night. The whole 
surface of sea included in the picture is divided into 
two ridges of enormous swell, not high, nor local, but a 
low broad heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting 
of its bosom by deep-drawn breath after the torture of the 
storm. Between these two ridges the fire of the sunset 
falls along the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an 
awful but glorious light, the intense and lurid splendor 
which bums like gold, and bathes like blood. Along this 
fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by which the 
swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves in 
dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, each casting a faint and 
ghastly shadow behind it along the illumined foam. They 
do not rise everywhere, but three or four together in wild 
groups, fitfully and furiously, as the under strength of the 
swell compels or permits them; leaving between them 
treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted 
with green and lamplike fire, now flashing back the gold 
of the declining sun, now fearfully dyed from above with 
the undistinguishable images of the burning clouds, which 
fall upon them in flakes of crimson and scarlet, and give 
to the reckless waves the added motion of their own fiery 
flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist of night, which gathers 
cold and low, advancing like the shadow of death upon 
the guilty* ship as it labors amidst the lightning of the 
sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in lines of blood, 
girded with condemnation in that fearful hue which signs 
the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the 
sunlight, and, cast far along the desolate heave of the 
sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 

Leafage of Trees 

[Modern Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 2, § 6, Ch. 1.] 

One of the most remarkable characters of natural leaf- 
age is the constancy with which, while the leaves are 
arranged on the spray with exquisite regularity, that 

* She is a slaver, throwing her slaves overboard. The near sea is 
encumbered with corpses. [Ruskin's note.] 
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lularity is modified in iheir actual etTect. For as in 
fly group oi leaves some are seen sideways, forniiug 
inerel7 long lines, some ioresbortened. some crossing each 
other, every one differently turned and placed from all 
the others, the forms of the leaves, though in themselves 
similar, give rise to a thousand strange and differing 
forms in the group; and the shadows of some, passing 
over the jthers, still farther disguise and confuse the 
mass, until the eye can distinguish nothing but a graceful 
and flexible disorder of innumerable forms, with here and 
there a perfect leaf on the extremity, or a symmetrical 
association of ono or two, just enough to mark the specific 
character and to give unity and grace, but never enough 
to repeat in one group what was done in another, never 
enough to prevent the eye from feeling that, however 
regular and mathematical niay be the structure of parts, 
-what is composed out of them is as various and infinite 
«s any other part of nature. Nor does this take place in 
general effect only. Break off an elm bough three feet 
long, in full leaf, and lay it on the table before you, and 
try to draw it, leaf for leaf. It is ten to one if in the 
whole bough (provided you do not twist it about aa yon 
work) you find one form of a leaf exactly like another; 
perhaps you will not even have one complete. Every leflf 
will be oblique, or foreshortened, or curled, or crossed by 
another, or shaded by another, or have something or other 
(he matter with it; and though the whole bough will look 
graceful and symmetrical, you will scarcely be able to 
tell how or why it does so, since there is not one line of 
it like another. 

But if nature is so various when you have a bough on 
the table before you, what must she be when she retires 
from you, and gives you her whole mass and multitude! 
The leaves then at the extremities become as fine as dust, 
a mere eoufusion of points and lines between you and 
the 8ky, a confusion which, you might aa well hope to 
draw sea-sand particle by partiele. sa to imitate leaf for 
leaf. This, aa it comes down into the body of the tree, 
gets closer, but never opaque; it is always transparent 
with crumbling lights in It letting you through to the 
then out of this come, heavier and heavier, thM 
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masses of illumined foliage, all dazzling and inextricable, 
save here and there a single leaf on the extremities : then, 
under these, you get deep passages of broken irregular 
gloom, passing into transparent, green-lighted, misty hol- 
lows; the twisted stems glancing through them in their 
pale and entangled infinity, and the shafted sunbeams, 
rained from above, running along the lustrous leaves for 
an instant; then lost, then caught again on some emerald 
bank or knotted root, to be sent up again with a faint 
reflex on the white under-sides of dim groups of droop- 
ing foliage, the shadows of the upper boughs running in 
gray network down the glossy stems, and resting in quiet 
checkers upon the glittering ea^^th; but all penetrable and 
transparent, and, in proportion, inextricable and incom- 
prehensible, except where across the labyrinth and the 
mystery of the dazzling light and dreamlike shadow, falls 
close to us, some solitary spray, some wreath of two or 
three motionless large leaves, the type and embodying of 
all that in the rest we feel and imagine, but can never see. 



Grass 

[Modem Painters, Vol. Ill, Pt. 4, Ch. 14.] 

Gather a single blade of grass, and examine for a 
minute, quietly, its narrow sword-shaped strip of fluted 
green. Nothing, as it seems there, of notable goodness 
or beauty. A very little strength, and a ver^ little tall- 
ness, and a few delicate long lines meeting in a point, — 
not a perfect point, neither, but blunt and unfinished, by 
no means a creditable or apparently much cared-for ex- 
ample of Nature's workmanship; made, as it seems, only 
to be trodden on to-day, and to-morrow to be cast into 
the oven; and a little pale and hollow stalk, feeble and 
flaccid, leading down to the dull brown fibres of roots. 
And yet, think of it well, and judge whether of all the 
gorgeous flowers that beam in summer air, and of all 
strong and goodly trees, pleasant to the eyes or good for 
food, — stately palm and pine, strong ash and oak, scented 
citron, burdened vine, — there bo any by man so deeply loved, 
by God so highly graced, as that narrow point of feeble 
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green. It eeems to me not to have been without a 
peculiar significance, that our Lord, when about to work 
the miracle which, of all that He showed, appears to have 
been felt by the multitude aa the most impreasive,- — the 
miracle of the loaves, — commanded the people to sit down 
by companies "upon the green grass." He was about 
to feed them with the principal produce of earth and the 
sea, the simplest representations of the food of mankind. 
He gave them the seed of the herb; He bade them sit 
down upon the herb itself, which was as great a gift, in 
its fitness for their joy and rest, aa its perfect fruit, for 
their sustenance; thus, in this single order and act, when 
rightly understood, indicating for evermore how the Cre- 
ator bad entrusted the comfort, consolation, and sus- 
tenance of man, to the simplest and most despised of all 
the leafy famLliea of the earth. And well does it fulfil 
its mission. Consider what we owe merely to the meadow 
grass, to the ci.vering of the dark ground by that glorious 
enamel, by the companies of those soft, and countless, 
and peaceful spears. The fields I Follow but forth for 
a little time the thoughts of all that we ought to recog- 
nize in those words. AH spring and summer is in them, 
— the walks by silent, scented paths, — the rests iu noon- 
day beat, — tho joy of herds and flocks, — the power of all 
shepherd life and meditation, — the life of sunlight upon 
the world, falling in emerald streaks, and failing in soft 
blue shadows, where else it would have struck upon the 
dark mould, or scorching dust, — pastures beside the pac- 
ing brooks, — soft banks and knolls of lowly hills, — thymy 
slopes of down overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea, 
— crisp lawns all dim with early dew. or smooth in even- 
ing warmth of barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet. 
and softening in their fall the sound of loving voices ; all 
these are summed in those simple words ; and these are 
not all. We may not measure to the full the depth of 
this heavenly gift in our own land ; though still, as we 
think of it longer, the infinite of that meadow sweetness. 
Shakspere's peculiar joy, would open on us more and 
more, jet we have it but in part. Go out, in the spring- 
time, among the meadows that slope from the shores of 
I Hie Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower mountain^™ 
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There, mingled with the taller gentians and the while 
narcissus, the grass grows deep and free; and as you 
follow the winding mountain paths, heneath arching 
houghs all veiled and dim with blossom, — ^paths that for- 
ever droop and rise over the green banks and mounds 
sweeping down in scented undulation, steep to the blue 
water, studded here and there with new-mown heaps, fill- 
ing all the air with fainter sweetness, — look up toward 
the higher hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll 
silently into their long inlets among the shadows of the 
pines; and we may, perhaps, at last know the meaning 
of those quiet words of the 147th Psalm, *^e maketh 
grass to grow upon the mountains/' 

There are also several lessons symbolically connected 
with this subject, which we must not allow to escape us. 
Observe, the peculiar characters of the grass, which adapt 
it especially for the service of man, are its apparent 
humility, and cheerfulness. Its humility, in that it seems 
created only for lowest service, — appointed to be trodden 
on, and fed upon. Its cheerfulness, in that it seems to 
exult under all kinds of violence and suffering. You 
roll it, and it is stronger the next day; you mow it, and 
it multiplies its shoots, as if it were grateful; you tread 
upon it, and it only sends up richer perfume. Spring 
comes, and it rejoices with all the earth, — ^glowing with 
variegated flame of flowers, — waving in soft depth of 
fruitful strength. Winter comes, and though it will not 
mock its fellow plants by growing then, it will not pine 
and mourn, and turn colorless and leafless as they. It is 
always green; and is only the brighter and gayer for the 
hoarfrost. 

Lichen 

[Modern Painters, Vol. V, Pt. 6, Ch. 10.] 

Lichen, and mosses (though these last in their luxuri- 
ance are deep and rich as herbage, yet both for the most 
part humblest of the green things that live), — how of 
these? Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, veil- 
ing with hushed softness its dintless rocks; creatures full 
''f pity, covering with strange and tender honor the 
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disgrace of ruin, — laying quiet finger on the 
|g stones, to teacli them rest. No words, that 1 
t will say what these mosBea are. None are deli- 
ragh, none perfect enough, none rich enough. 
one to tell of the rounded bosses of furred and 
! green, — the starred diviaions of rubied hlooni, 
9d, aB if the Bock Spirits could spin porphyry as 
lass, — the traceries of intricate silver, and fringes 
r, lustrous, arhorescent, burnished through every 
fitfvd brightness and glossy traverses of silken 
yet all subdued and pensive, and framed for aini- 
ireetest of&cea of grace? They will not be gath- 
Ee the flowers, for chapljjt or love-token; but of 
to wild bird will make its nest, and the wearied 
b pillow. 

RB the earth's first mercy, so they are its last gift 
When all other service is vain, from plant and 
i soft mosses and gray lichen take up their watch 
head-stone. The woods, the blosaoma, the gift- 
grasses, have done their parts for a time, but 
> service forever. Trees for the builder's yard, 
[or the bride's chamber, corn for the granary, moss 
grave. 

^ in one sense the humblest, in another they are 
It honored of the earth-children. Unfading, as 
ns, the worm frets them not, and the autumn 
lot. Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in 
r pine in frost. To thetn. slow-fingered, constant- 
is entrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal 
i of the hills; to them, slow-pencilled, iria-dyed, 
framing of their endless imagery. Sharing 
) of the unimpassioned rock, they share also 
rance; and while the winds of departing spring 
ixe white hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, 
aer dims on the parched meadow the drooping 
slip-gold, — far above, among the mountains, the 
en-spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and the 
orangB stain upon the edge of yonder western 
the sunsets of a thousand years. 
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The Bird and the Serpent 
[Queen of the Air, Lecture 2.] 

Now we have two orders of animals to take some note 
of in connection with Athena, and one vast order of 
plants, which will illustrate this matter very sufficiently 
for us. 

The two orders of animals are the serpent and the bird; 
the serpent, in which the breath, or spirit, is less than in 
any other creature, and the earth-power greatest: — the 
bird, in which the breath, or spirit, is more full than in 
any other creature, and the earth-power least. 

We will take the bird first. It is little more than a 
drift of the air brought into form by plumes; the air is 
in all its quills, it breathes through its whole frame and 
flesh, and glows with air in its flying, like a blown flame: 
it rests upon the air, subdues it, surpasses it, outraces 
it; — is the air, conscious of itself, conquering itself, rul- 
ing itself. 

Also, into the throat of the bird is given the voice of 
the air. All that in the wind itself is weak, wild, useless 
in sweetness, is knit together in its song. As we may 
imagine the wild form of the cloud closed into the per- 
fect form of the bird's wings, so the wild voice of the 
cloud into its ordered and commanded voice; unwearied, 
rippling through the clear heaven in its gladness, in- 
terpreting all intense passion through the soft spring 
nights, bursting into acclaim and rapture of choir at day- 
break, or lisping and twittering among the boughs and 
hedges through heat of day, like little winds that only 
make the cowslip bells shake, and ruffle the petals of the 
wild rose. 

Also, upon the plumes of the bird are put the colors 
of the air: on these the gold of the cloud, that cannot be 
gathered by any covetousness ; the rubies of the clouds, 
that are not the price of Athena, but are Athena; the 
vermilion of the cloud-bar, and the flame of the cloud- 
crest, and the snow of the cloud, and its shadow, and the 
melted blue of the deep wells of the sky — all these, seized 
by the creating spirit, and woven by Athena herself into 
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films and threails of plume : with nare c>a wave folion- 
iag and fading along breast, anil throat, aud opened 
wings, infinite as the dividing of the foam and the sift- 
ing of the sea-sand; — even the white down of the cloud 
seeming to flutter up between the stronger plumes aeeii. 
but too soft for touch. 

And 8o the Spirit of the Air is put into, and upon, this 
created form; and it becomes, through twenty centuries, 
the eymbol of Divine help, descending, as the fire, to 
epeak, but as the Dove, to bless. 

Next, in the serpent we approach the source of a group 
of myths, world-wide, founded on great and common 
human instinctg, respecting which I must note one or 
two points which bear intimately on all our subject. For 
it seems to me that the scholars who are at present occu- 
pied in interpretation of human myths have most of them 
forgotten that there are any such things as natural myths; 
and that the dark sayings of men may be both difficult to 
read, and not always worth reading; hut the dark say- 
ings of nature will probably become clearer for the look- 
ing into, and will very certainly be worth reading. And, 
indeed, all guidance to the right sense of the human and 
variable myths will probably depend on our first getting 
at the sense of the natural invariable ones. The dead 
hieroglyph may have meant this or that — the living 
hieroglyph means always the same; but remember, it is 
just as much a hieroglyph as the other; nay, more, — a 
"sacred or reserved sculpture," a thing with an inner 
language. The serpent crest of the king's crown, or of 
the god's, on the pillars of Egypt, is a mystery; but tha 
serpent itself, gliding past the piUar's foot, is it less a 
mystery f Is there, indeed, no tongue, except the mute 
forked flash from its lips, in that running brook of horror 
on the ground! 

Why that horror? We all feel it, yet how imaginativ* 
it is, how disproportioned to the real strength of the crean' 
ture I There is more poison in an ill-kent drair 
pool of dish-washings at a cottage door, — than 
deadliest asp of Nile. Every back-yard which you look' 
down into from the railway, as it carries you out 
■ Deptford, holds its coiled serpent: all tl 
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walls of those ghastly suburbs are enclosures of tank 
temples for serpent worship; yet you feel no horror in 
looking down into them, as you would if you saw the 
livid scales and lifted head. There is more venom, mor- 
tal, inevitable, in a single word sometimes, or in the 
gliding entrance of a worldless thought, than ever **vanti 
Libia con sua rena." But that horror is of the myth, 
not of the creature. There are myriads lower than tiiis, 
and more loathsome, in the scale of being; the links be- 
tween dead matter and animation drift everywhere un- 
seen. But it is the strength of the base element that is 
so dreadful in the serpent; it is the very omnipotence of 
the earth. That rivulet of smooth river — how does it 
flow, think you? It literally rows on the earth, with 
every scale for an oar; it bites the dust with the ridges 
of its body. Watch it, when it moves slowly: — ^A wave, 
but without wind! a current, but with no fall I all the 
body moving at the same instant, yet some of it to one 
side, some to another, or some forward, and the rest of 
the coil backward; but all with the same calm will and 
equal way — no contraction, no extension; one sound- 
less, causeless march of sequent rings, and spectral pro- 
cession of spotted dust, with dissolution in its fangs, dis- 
location in its coils. Startle it; — the winding stream 
will become a twisted arrow; — the wave of poisoned life 
will lash through the grass like a cast lance.* It scarcely 
breathes with its one lung (the other shrivelled and 
abortive) ; it is passive to the sun and shade, and is cold 
or hot like a stone; yet, "it can outclimb the monkey, 
outswim the fish, out leap the jerboa, outwrestle the ath- 
lete, and crush the tiger." It is a divine hieroglyph of 

* I cannot understand this swift forward motion of serpents. The 
seizure of prey by the constrictor, though invisibly swift, is quite simple 
in mechanism; it is simply the return to its coil of an opened watch> 
spring, and is just as instantaneous. But the steady and continuous 
motion^ without a visible fulcrum (for the whole body moves at the 
same instant, and* I have often seen even small snakes glide as fast 
as I could walk), seems to involve a vibration of the scales quite too 
rapid to be conceived. The motion of the crest and dorsel fin of the 
hippocampus, which is one of the intermediate types between serpent, and 
fish, perhaps gives some resemblance of it, dimly visible, for the quiver- 
ing turns the fin into a mere mist. The entrance of the two barbs 
of a bee's sting by alternate motion, "the teeth ^ of one barb acting as 
a fulcrum for the other," must be something like the serpent motion 
on a small scale. [Ruskin's note. ] 
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the demoniac pover of the earth, — of the entire eAK 
nature. As the bird is the clothed power of the air, 
this i? the clothed power of the dust; &a the bird the s 
bol of the Bpirit of life, so this of the grasp and ^ 
of death. 
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The Rhose 
[Prtpterita, Vol. U, Ch. 5.] 




ToB all other rirers there is a surface, and an under- 
□eath, and a va^ety displeasing idea of the bottojn. But 
the Rhone flows like one lambent jewel ; its surface 18 
nowhere, its ethereal self is everywhere, the iridescent 
rush and translucent strength of it blue to the shore, and 
radiant to the depth. 

Fifteen feet thick, of not flowintr, but flying water; 
not water, neither, — melted glacier, rather, one should 
call it; the force of the ice is with it. and tJie wrealhinffj 
of the clouds, the gladuess of the sky, and the CDntinUT^ 
anee of Time. 

Waves of clear sea' are, indeed, lovely to watch, buq 
they are always coming or gone, never in any taken shape 
to be seen for a second. But here was one mighty wan 
that was always itself, and every fluted swirl of it, eoa^ 
atant as the, wreathing of a shell. No wasting away oil 
the fallen foam, no' pause for gathering of power, no 
helpless ebb of diseouraged recoil; but alike through 
bright day and lulling night, the nevei^pausing pluikge, 
and never-fading flash, and never-hushing whisper, and, 
while the sun was up, the ever-answering glow of un- 
earthly aquamarine, ultramarine, violet-blue, gentian- 
blue, peacock-blue, river-of-paradise blue, glass of a 
painted window melted in the sun, and the witch of the ■ 
Alps flinging the spun tresses of it forever from hevj 

The innocent way, too, in which the river used to s 
to look into every little comer. Great torrents alwayi 
seem angry, and great rivers too often sullen; but ihei 
is no anger, no disdain, in the Rhone. It seeme 
the mountain stream was in mere bliss at rccoveritig it^ 
^1 again out of the lake-alecp, imd rai'cd boeausf 
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joiced in racing, fain yet to return and stay. There were 
pieces of wave that danced all day as if Perdita were 
looking on to learn; there were little streams that skipped 
like lambs and leaped like chamois; there were pools l^at 
shook the simshine all through them, and were rippled in 
layers of overlaid ripples, like crystal sand; there were 
currents that twisted the light into golden braids, and 
inlaid the threads with turquoise enamel; there were 
strips of stream that had certainly above the lake been 
millstreams, and were looking busily for mills to turn 
again;. there were shoots of stream that had once shot 
fearfully into the air, and now sprang up again laughing 
that they had only fallen a foot or two ; — and in the midst 
of all the gay glittering and eddied lingering, the noble 
bearing by of the midmost depth, so mighty, yet so ter- 
rorless and harmless, with its swallows skimming instead 
of petrels, and the dear old decrepit town as safe in the 
embracing sweep of it as if it were set in a brooch of 
sapphire. 

The Mountain Glory 

[Modem Painters, Vol. IV, Ch. 20] 

I HAVE dwelt, in the foregoing chapter, on the sadness 
of the hills with the greater insistence that I feared my 
own excessive love for them might lead me into too 
favorable interpretation of their influences over the hu- 
man heart; or, at least, that the reader might accuse me 
of fond prejudice, in the conclusions to which, finally, I 
desire to lead him concerning them. For, to myself, 
mountains are the beginning and the end of all natural 
scenery; in them, and in the forms of inferior landscape 
that lead to them, my affections are wholly bound up; 
and though I can look with happy admiration at the low- 
land flowers, and woods, and open skies, the happiness is 
tranquil and cold, like that of examining detached flow- 
ers in a conservatory, or reading a pleasant book; and if 
the scenery be resolutely level, insisting upon the decla- 
ration of its own flatness in all the detail of it, as in Hol- 
land, or Lincolnshire, or Central Lombardy, it appears 
to me like a prison, and I cannot long endure it. But 
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lightest rise and fall in the road, — a mossy bank at 
|ide of a crag of chalk, with brambles at lis brow, 
tailoring it. — a ripple' over three or four stones in the 
IB by the bridge, — above all. a wild bit of ferny 
ild under a fir or two, looking as if, possibly, one 
it Bee a bill if one got to the other side of the trees, 
Irutantly give me intense delight, because the shadow, 
k hope, of the hills, is in them. 

M thus, although there are few districts of northern 

Ipe, however apparently dull or tame, in which I 

pt find pleasure, though the whole of northern 

|0B (except Champagne), dull as it seems to most 

^lers, is to me a perpetual Paradise; and. putting 

l^iuhire, Leicestershire, and one or two such other 

(Btly flat districts aside, there is not an English 

to which I should not find entertainment in explor- 

|he cross-roads of, foot by foot; yet all my beat en- 

Mnt would be owing to the imagination of the hilts. 

Big, with their far-away memories, every lowland 

|^and herb. The pleasant French coteau, green in 

hmshiQe, delights me, either by what real mountain 

leter it has in itself (for in extent and succession 

timontory the flanks of the French valleys have quite 

lablimity of true mountain distances), or by its 

h ground and rugged steps among the vines, and 

n the leafage above, against the blue sky. as it 

iTise at Vevay or Como. There is not a wave of 

Bce but is associated in my mind with the first rise 

Esandstones and forest pines of Fontaiuebleau ; and 

ne hope of the Alps, as one leaves Paris with 

wees' heads to the southwest, the morning sun 

on the bright waves at Charenton. If there be 

or association of this kind, and if I cannot de- 

lyaelf into fancying that perhaps at the nest rise 

toad there may be seen the film of a blue hill in 

of sky at the horizon, the landscape, howeyer 

ol, produces in me even a kind of sicliness and 

nd the whole view from Richmond Hill or Wind- 

nuoe, — nay, the gardens of Alcinous, with tbeir 

b1 Hummer, — or of the Hesperides (if they were 

d not close to Atlas), golden apples and all, — I 
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would give away in an instant, for one mossy granite 
stone a foot broad, and two leaves of lady-fern.* 

I know that this is in great part idiosyncrasy; and 
that I must not trust to my own feelings, in this respect, 
as representative of the modern landscape instinct: yet 
I know it is not idiosyncrasy, in so far as there may be 
proved to be indeed an increase of the absolute beauty 
of all scenery in exact proportion to its mountainous 
character, providing that character be healthily moun- 
tainous. I do not mean to take the Col de Bonhomme 
as representative of hills, any more than I would take 
Romney Marsh as representative of plains; but putting 
Leicestershire or Staffordshire fairly beside Westmore- 
land, and Lombardy or Champagne fairly beside th6 
Pays de Vaud or the Canton Berne, I find the increase 
in the calculable sum of elements of beauty to be stead- 
ily in proportion to the increase of mountainous char- 
acter; and that the best image which the world can give 
of Paradise is in the slope of the meadows, orchards, 
and corn-fields on the sides of a great Alp, with its pur- 
ple rocks and eternal snows above; this excellence not 
being in any wise a matter referable to feeling, or indi- 
vidual preferences, but demonstrable by calm enumer- 
ation of the number of lovely colors on the rocks, the 
varied grouping of the trees, and quantity of noble in- 
cidents in stream, crag, or cloud, presented to the eye 
at any given moment. 

For consider, first, the difference produced in the 
whole tone of landscape color by the introductions of 
purple, violet, and deep ultramarine blue, which we owe 

* In tracing the whole of the deep enjoyment to mountain associa- 
tion, I of course except whatever feehngs arc connected with the 
observance of rural life, or with that of architecture. None of these 
feelings arise out of the landscape, properly so called: the pleasure with 
which we see a peasant's garden fairly kept, or a plowman doing his 
work well, or a group <ff children playing^ at a cottage door, being 
wholly separate from that which we find in the fields or commons 
around them; and the beauty of architecture, or the associations con- 
nected with it, in like manner often ennobling the most tame scenery; — 
yet not so but that we may always distinguish between the abstract 
character of the unassisted landscape, and the charm which it derives 
from the architecture. Much of the majesty of French landscape con- 
sists in its grand and gray village churches and turreted farmnouses, 
not to speak of its cathedrals, castles, and beautifully placed cities. 
[Ruskin's note.] 
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kountaine. In an ordinary lowland landscape wa 'I 
6-iixe blue of tlie sky; the green of grass, which I will I 
snppoBe (and thia is an unnecessary coni^ssion to the i 
lowlands) entirely fresh and bright; the green of trees; ( 
and certain elements of purple, far more rich and beauti- 
ful thaa we generally should think, in their bark and 
shadows (bare hedges and thickets, or tops of trees, iu 
subdued afternoon sunshine, are nearly perfect purple, 
and of an exquisite tone), as well as in ploughed fields, 
and dark ground in general. But among mountains, in 
addition to all this, large unbroken spaces of pure violet J 
and purple are introduced in their distances; and even I 
near, by films of cloud passing over the darkness of ra- 1 
vines or forests, blues are produced of the most subtle j 
tenderness; thee© azures and purples* passing into rose- J 
color of otherwise wholly unattainable delicacy among I 
the upper sunimits, the blue of the sky being at the same 'I 
time purer and deeper than in the plains. Nay, in 
sense, a person who has never seen the rose-color of the | 
rays of dawn crossing a blue mountain twelve or fifteen [ 
miles away, can hardly be said to know what tenderness 1 
in color means at all; bright tenderness he may, indeed, 
see in the skj' or in a flower, hut this prave tenderness of 
the far-away hill-purples he cannot conceive. 

Together with this great source of pre-eminence in 
masg of color, we have to estimate the influence of the J 
finished inlaying and enamel-work of the cotor-jewellery I 
on every stone; and that of the continual variety in j 
species of flower; most of the mountain flowers being,, 
besides, separately lovelier than the lowland ones. The ' 
wood hyacinth and wild rose are, indeed, the only supreme j 
flowers that the lowlands can generally show; and the ' 
wild rose is also a mountaineer, and mote fragrant i 

* One of the principal reasons for Ihe false Buppoiition tbat Swilii 
land is not picluresque, h the error of mon sketchers and psinters 
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the hills, while the wood hyacinth, or grape hyacinth, at 
its best, cannot match even the dark bell-gentian, leaving 
the light-blue star-gentian in its uncontested queenliness, 
and the Alpine rose and Highland heather wholly with- 
out similitude. The violet, lily of the valley, crocus, and 
wood anemone are, I suppose, claimable partly by the 
plains as well as the hills; but the large orange lily and 
narcissus I have never seen but on hill pastures, and the 
exquisite oxalis is pre-eminently a mountaineer. 

To this supremacy in mosses and flowers we have next 
to add an inestimable gain in the continual presence and 
power of water. Neither in its clearness, its color, its 
fantasy of motion, its calmness of space, depth, and re- 
flection, or its wrath, can water be conceived by a low- 
lander, out of sight of sea. A sea wave is far grander 
than any torrent — but of the sea and its influences we 
are not now speaking; and the sea itself, though it can 
be clear, is never calm, among our shores, in the sense 
that a mountain lake can be calm. The sea seems only 
to pause; the mountain lake to sleep, and to dream. Out 
of sight of the ocean a lowlander cannot be considered 
ever to have seen water at all. The mantling of the pools 
in the rock shadows, with the golden flakes of light sink- 
ing down through them like falling leaves, the ringing 
of the thin currents among the shallows, the flash and 
the cloud of the- cascade, the earthquake and foam-fire 
of the cataract, the long lines of alternate mirror and 
mist that lull the imagery of the hills reversed in the 
blue of morning, — all these things belong to those hiUs 
as their undivided inheritance. 

To this supremacy in wave and stream is joined a no 
less manifest pre-eminence in the character of trees. It 
is possible among plains, in the species of trees which 
properly belong to them, the poplars of Amiens, for 
instance, to obtain a serene simplicity of grace, which, 
as I said, is a better help to the study of gracefulness, as 
such, than any of the wilder groupings of the hills; so, 
also, there are certain conditions of symmetrical luxuri- 
ance developed in the park and avenue, rarely rivalled 
in their way among mountains; and yet the mountain 
superiority in foliage is, on the whole, nearly as com- 
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plete ■> it k in «»er: f«r ex»ctlj as tfane «i« 
pieaaoBt m the hnmi te»Am of a 
river, sock ai de Lonv «v T^uaes, not. ia their w*;. to 
be mrtrheJ mmaagi^ rack lim^ mnd yrt tor aU dM a 
lowhnder camot be nid to hmre trvfy seen dte dtVMWit 
of water at aB; ao enm in tbe rii^faest paifcs and aivauw 
he cannoi be said to hare traly se«n trees. For th» iv 
sources of ticea are not d^r^oped until tbegr lMt« dtS* 
cult; to ntntend villi; neitber tbeir leodenNae of lwotk< 
erly lore sod hannooj, till they ai« foived to (.■Jioi'ise Uwlr 
wars of Tarions life where there is eoDtmted iwul for 
ihem, talking to each other wiih iheir re«miD«il hrutott^ift. 
The Tarions action of trees rooting thent^^lves in inhtu- 
pitable rocks, stooping to look into ravineris hidinj; fraa 
the search of glacier winds, reaohing forth lo the r«,v$ of 
rare sunshine, crowdinic down together to drink at swwt> 
est streams, climbing band in hand among the difficuh 
slopes, opening in sudden dances round the uiits^ knoUsi 
gathering into companies at rest among thf> frKeratit 
fields, gliding in grave procession over the heavftnvrard 
ridgea — nothing of this can be conceived amoi^ the un- 
vexed and unvaried felicities of the lowland forest : whlla 
to all these direct sources of greater beauty are nddedj 
first the power of redundance, — the mere quantity w 
foliage visible in the folds and on the proraon lories of « 
single Alp being greater than that of an entire lowland 
landscape (unless a view from some fathedral tower)) 
and to this charm of redundance, that of clearer t'tsibilitu, 
— tree after tree being constantly shown in successiv* 
height, one behind another, instead of the mere tops ond 
fianks of masses, as in the plains; and the forms of mul- 
titudes of them continually defined against the clear sky, 
near and above, or against white clouds entangled amoni 
t1 r branches, instead of being confused in dimness of i 
mce. I 

r inally, to this supremacy in foliage wo have lo add 
the still leas questionable supremacy in clouds. Ther6 
is no effect of sky possible in the lowlands which may 
not in equal perfection be seen among tho hills; but 
are efFects by teas of thousands, forever inviaibla 
^n inconceivable to the '-'■'tbitant of tho plai 
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fested among the hills in the course of one day. The 
mere power of familiarity with the clouds, of walking 
with them and above them, alters and renders clear our 
whole conception of the baseless architecture of the sky; 
and for the beauty of it, there is more in a single wreath 
of early cloud, pacing its way up an avenue of pines, or 
pausing among the points of their fringes, than in all the 
white heaps that fill the arched sky of the plains from 
one horizon to the other. And of the nobler cloud mani- 
festations, — the breaking of their troublous seas against 
the crags, their black spray sparkling with lightning; or 
the going forth of the morning along their pavements 
of moving marble, level-laid between dome and dome of 
snow; — of these things there can be as little imagination 
or understanding in an inhabitant of the plains as of the 
scenery of another planet than his own. 

And, observe, all these superiorities are matters plainly 
measurable and calculable, not in any wise to be referred 
to estimate of sensation. Of the grandeur or expression 
of the hills I have not spoken; how far they are great, or 
strong, or terrible, I do not for the moment consider, be- 
cause vastness, and strength, and terror, are not to all 
minds subjects of desired contemplation. It may make 
no difference to some men whether a natural object be 
large or small, whether it be strong or feeble. But love- 
liness of color, perfectness of form, endlessness of change, 
wonderfulness of structure, are precHOus to all undiseased 
human minds; and the superiority of the mountains in 
all these things to the lowland is, I repeat, as measurable 
as the richness of a painted window matched with a white 
one, or the wealth of a museum compared with that of a 
simply furnished chamber. They seem to have been built 
for the human race, as at once their schools and cathe- 
drals; full of treasures of illuminated manuscript for the 
scholar, kindly in simple lessons to the worker, quiet in 
pale cloisters for the thinker, glorious in holiness for the 
worshipper. And of these great cathedrals of the earth, 
with their gates of rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of 
stream and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of purple 
traversed by the continual stars, — of these, as we have 
seen, it was written, nor long ago, by one of the best of 
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the jKior huniBn rat-e for whom they were built, wonder- 
ing in himself for whom their Creator could have made 
them, and thinking to have entirely diacemed the Divine 
intent in them — "They are inhabited by the Beaats." 

Waa it then indeed thus with us, and so lately? Had 
mankind offered nci worship in their mountain churches! 
Was all that granite sculpture and floral painting done 
by the angels in vain? 

Not so. It will need no prolonged thought to convince 
that in the hills the purposes of their Maker have in- 
aeed been accomplished in euch measure as, through the 
sin or folly of men. He ever permits them to be accom- 
plished. It may not seem, from the general language 
held concerning them, or from any directly traceable re- 
sults, that mountains have had serious influence on hu- 
man intellect; but it will not. I think, be difficult to show 
that their occult influence has been both constant and 
essential to the progress of the race. 

La Ricoia — Sunlight aftek Storm 

IModern Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 2, § 2, Ch. 2.] 

There is, in the first room of the National Gallery, a 
land BG ape attributed to Gaspar Pouasin, called 
times Aricia, sometimes Le or La Riccia, according to 
the fancy of catalogue printers. Whether it can be sup- 
posed to resemble the ancient Aricia, now La Riccia, close 
to Albano, I will not take upon me to determine, seeing 
that most of the towns of these old masters are quite as 
like one place as another; but, at any rate, it is a town 
on ft hill, wooded with two-and-thirty bushes, of very 
uniform size, and possessing about the same number of 
leaves each. These buahea are all painted in 
dull opaque brown, becoming very slightly greenish 
toward the lights, and discover iu one place a bit of rock, 
which of course would in nature have been cool and gray 
beside the luetroua hues of foliage, and which, therefore^ 
being moreover completely in shade, is consistently nud. 
aeienti6cally painted of a very clear, pretty, and positive 
^IUe red, the only thing like color in the picture. Th9~ 
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foreground is a piece of road which, in order to make 
allowance for its greater nearness, for its being com- 
pletely in light, and, it may be presumed, for the quan- 
tity of vegetation usually present on carriage-roads, is 
given in a very cool green gray; and the truth of the 
picture is completed by a number of dots in the sky on 
the right, with a stalk to them, of a sober and similar 
brown. 

Not long ago, I was slowly descending this very bit of 
carriage-road, the first turn after you leave Albano, not a 
little impeded by the worthy successors of the ancient 
prototypes of Veiento. It had been wild weather when I 
left Rome, and all across the Campagna the clouds were 
sweeping in sulphurous blue, with a clap of thunder or 
two, and breaking gleams of sun along the Claudian 
aqueduct, lighting up the infinity of its arches like the 
bridge of chaos. But as I climbed the long slope of the 
Alban Mount, the storm swept finally to the north, and 
the noble outline of the domes of Albano, and graceful 
darkness of its ilex grove rose against pure streaks of 
alternate blue and amber; the upper sky gradually flush- 
ing through the last fragments of rain-cloud in deep pal- 
pitating azure, half aether and half dew. The noonday 
sun came slanting down the rocky slopes of La Kiccia, 
and its masses of entangled and tall foliage, whose au- 
tumnal tints were mixed with the wet verdure of a thou- 
sand evergreens, were penetrated with it as with rain. 
I cannot call it color, it was conflagration. Purple, and 
crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of God's taber- 
nacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the valley in showers 
of light, every separate leaf quivering with buoyant and 
burning life; each, as it turned to reflect or to transmit 
the sunbeam, first a torch and then an emerald. Far up 
into the recesses of the valley, the green vistas arched 
like the hollows of mighty waves of some crystalline sea, 
with the arbutus flowers dashed along their flanks for 
foam, and silver flakes of orange spray tossed into the 
air around them, breaking over the gray walls of rock 
into a thousand separate stars, fading and kindling alter- 
nately as the weak wind lifted and let them falL Every 
glade of grass burned like the golden floor of heaven, 
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opeDing in sudden gleams as the foliage broke and closed 
above it, as sheet-Iightniog opens in a cloud at sunset; 
the motionless masses of dark rock — dark though flushed 
with scarlet lichen, casting their quiet shadows across 
its restless radiance, the fountain underneath them fill- 
ing' its marble hollow with blue mist and fitful sound; 
and over ail, the multitudinous bars of amber and rose, 
the sacred clouds that have no darkness, and only exist 
to illumine, were seen in fathomless intervals between 
the solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, passing 
to lose themselves in the last, white, blinding lustre of 
the measureless line where the Campagna melted into 
the blaze of the sea. 



^^P The Campagka of Bomh: 

^^ [^Modern Painters, YoL I, preface to 2nd edition.] 

Perhaps there is no more impressivo scene on earth 
than the solitary extent of the Campagna of Some under 
evening light. Let the reader imagine himself for a 
moment withdrawn from the sounds and motion of the 
living world, and sent forth alone into this wild and 
wasted plain. The earth yields and crumbles beneath hia 
foot, tread he never so lightly, for its substance is white, 
hollow, and carious, like the dusty wreck of the bones of 
men.* The long knotted grass waves and tosses feebly 
in the evening wind, and the shadows of its motion shake 
feverishly along the banks of ruin that lift themselves 
to the sunlight. Hillocks of mouldering earth heave 
around him, as if the dead beneath were struggling in 
their sleep; scattered blocks o£ black stone, four-squart^ 
lemuants of mighty edifices, not one left upon another, 
lie upon them to keep them down. A dull purple poison- 
ous haze stretches level along the desert, veiling its spec- 
tral wrecks of massy ruins, on whose rents the red light 
rests, like dying fire on defiled altars. The blue ridge of 
the Alban Mount lifts itself against a solemn space of 
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green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers of dark clouds 
stand steadfastly along the promontories of the Apen- 
nines. From the plain to the mountains, the shattered 
aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the darkness, like 
shadowy and countless troops of funeral mourners, pass- 
ing from a nation's grave. 
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Greatness in Art 
[Modem Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 1, § 1, Ch. 2.] 

In the 16th Lecture of Sir Joshua Reynolds, incidental 
notice is taken of the distinction between those excellences 
in the painter which belong to him as such, and those 
which belong to him in common with all men of intellect, 
the general and exalted powers of which art is the evi- 
dence and expression, not the subject. But the distinc- 
tion is not there dwelt upon as it should be, for it is 
owing to the slight attention ordinarily paid to it, that 
criticism is open to every form of coxcombry, and liable 
to every phase of error. It is a distinction on which de- 
pend all sound judgment of the rank of the artist, and 
all just appreciation of the dignity of art. 

Painting, or art generally, as such, with all its techni- 
calities, difficulties, and particular ends, is nothing but a 
noble and expressive language, invaluable as the vehicle 
of tho ught^ Jjvt-.|>y itself nothing. He who has learned 
wEaFis commonly considered the whole art of painting, 
that is, the art of representing any natural object faith- 
fully, has as yet only learned the language by which his 
thoughts are to be expressed. He has done just as much 
toward being that which we ought to respect as a great 
painter, as a man who has learned how to express him- 
self grammatically and melodiously has toward being a 
great poet. The language is, indeed, more difficult of 
acquirement in the one case than in the other, and pos- 
sesses more power of delighting the sense, while it speaks 
to the intellect ; but it is, nevertheless, nothing more than 
language, and all those excellences which are i)ecaliar to 
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the painter as such, are merely what rhythm, melody, 
preeiaion, and force are in the words of the orator and 
the poet, necessary to their greatness, but not the test of 
their greatness. Tt. i^ not h y the rnndp of_ ripresentiag 

I knd a aying, but by what is represented and said, that the 
respective greatriSs either of the painter or the ■writer 

■■^ft-toTe finally determined. 

' Speaking with strict propriety, therefore, we should 
call a man a great painter only as be excelled in precisionL 
and force in the language of lines, and a great versifier, 
as he excelled in precision and force in the language of 
words. A great poet would then be a term strictly, and 
in precisely the same sense, applicable to both, if war- 
ranted by the character of the images or thoughts whicli 
each in their respective languages conveyed. 

Take, for instance, one of the most perfect poems 
pictures (I used the words as synonymous) which modi 
titnee have Beeu:^the "Old Shepherd's Chief -raonmer.' 
Here the exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair 
of tho dog, the bright sharp touching of the green bough 
beside it, the clear painting of the wood of the coffin and 
the folds of the blanket, are language — language clear 
and expressive in the highest degree. But the close press- 
ure of the dog's breast against the wood, the convulsive 
clinging of the paws, which has dragged the blanket off 
tho trestle, the total powerlessness of the head laid, close 
and motionless, upon its folds, the fixed and tearful fall' 
of the eye in its utter hopelesanesa, the rigidity of repoEW 
which marks that there has been no motion nor change 
in the trance of agony since the last blow was struck on 
the coffin-lid, the quietness and gloom of the chamber, 
the spectacles marking the place where the Bible was last 
closed, indicating how lonely has been the life, how un- 
watched the departure of him who is now laid solitary in 
his sleep; — these are all thoughts — thoughts hy which the 
picture is separated at once from hundreds of equal merit, 
IAS far as mere painting goes, by which it ranks as a work 
of high art, and stamps its author, not as the neat imi-" 
tator of the texture of a skin, or the fold of a drapeiy, 
t(Ut as the Man of Mind. 
^t is not, howeveT", always easy, either m painting oi 
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literature, to determine where the influence of language 
stops, and where that of thought begins. Many thoughts 
are so dependent upon the language in which they are 
clothed, that they would lose half their beauty if other- 
wise expressed. But the highest thoughts are those which 
are least dependent on language, and the dignity of any 
composition, and praise to which it is entitled, are in 
exact proportion to its independency of language or ex- 
pression. A composition is indeed usually most perfect, 
when to such intrinsic dignity is added all that expres- 
sion can do to attract and adorn; but in every case of 
supreme excellence this all becomes as nothing. We are 
more gratified by the simplest lines or words which can 
suggest the idea in its own naked beauty, than by the 
robe and the gem which conceal while they decorate; we 
are better pleased to feel by their absence how little they 
could bestow, than by their presence how much they can 
destroy. 

There is therefore a distinction to be made between 
what is ornamental in language and what is expressive. 
That part of it which is necessary to the embodying and 
conveying of the thought is worthy of respect and atten- 
tion as necessary to excellence, though not the test of it. 
But that part of it which is decorative has little more 
to do with the intrinsic excellence of the picture than 
the frame or the varnishing of it. And this caution in 
distinguishing between the ornamental and the expressive 
is peculiarly necessary in painting; for in the language 
of words it is nearly impossible for that which is not 
expressive to be beautiful, except by mere rhythm or 
melody, any sacrifice to which is immediately stigma- 
tized as error. But the beauty of mere language in paint- 
ing is not only very attractive and entertaining to the 
spectator, but requires for its attainment no small exer- 
tion of mind and devotion of time by the artist. Hence, 
in art, men have frequently fancied that they were be- 
coming rhetoricians and poets when they were only learn- 
ing to speak melodiously, and the judge has over and over 
again advanced to the honor of authors those who were 
never more than ornamental writing-masters. 

Most pictures of the Dutch school, for instance, except- 
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g always those of Rubeas, Vandyke, and Kembrandt, ^^ 
are ostentatious exhibitions of the artist's power of spee<rh, 
the ctear and vigorous elocution of useless and senseless 
words; while the early efiorta of Cimabue and Giotto are 
the burning messages of prophecy, delivered by the stam- 
mering lips of infanta. It is not by ranking the former 
as more than mechanics, or the latter as less than artists, 
that the taste of the multitude, always awake to the lowest 
pleasures which art can bestow, and blunt to the highest, 
ia to be formed or elevated. It must be the part of the 
judicious critic carefully to distinguish what is language, 
and what is thought, and to rank and praise pictures 
chiefly for the latter, considering the former as a totally 
inferior excellence, and one which cannot be compared 
with nor weighed against thought in any way nor in any 
degree whatsoever. The picture which has the nobler and 
more numerous ideas, however awkwardly expressed, is a 
Greater and a better picture than that which has the less 
noble and less numerous ideas, however beautifully ex- 
pressed. So weigh t, nor_mass, nor beauty of execution, 
tlsau OUttreighone grain or fragment of thought. Three 
penatrokes ofTlaffaelle are a greater and a better picture 
than the moat finished work that ever Carlo Dolci polished 
into inanity. A finished work of a great artist ia only 
better than its sketch, if the sources of pleasure belonging 
to color and realization — valuable in themselves^ — are so 
employed as to increase the impressiveness of the thought. 
But if one atom of thought has vanished, all color, all 
finish, all execution, all ornament, are too dearly bought. 
Nothing but thought can pay for thought, and the instant 
that the increasing refinement or finish of the picture 
begins to be paid for by the loss of the faintest shadow 
of an idea, that instant all refinement or finish is an 
excrescence and ft deformity. 

Yet although in all our speculations on art, language 
is thus to be distinguished from, and held subordinate to. 
that which it conveys, we must still remember that there 
are certain ideas inherent in language itself, and that. 
atri ctly speaking, every pleasure connected with art has 

m>6 reference to the intellect. The mere sensU^^^H 
e of the eye. received from the most brilliant pie^l^^l 
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of colorinfe, is as nothing to that which it receives from 
a crystal prism, except as it depends on our perception 
of a certain meaning and intended arrangement of color, 
which has been the subject of intellect. Nay, the term 
idea, according to Locke's definition of it, will extend even 
to the sensual impressions themselves as far as they are 
"things which the mind occupies itself about in think- 
ing"; that is, not as they are felt by the eye only, but 
as they are received by the mind through the eye. So 
that, if I say that the g reatest pi cture is thftt yhinli 
jcqnveys to the mind of the spectator "£Ee'greisd;eflt mimbar 
I if the greatest ideas, I have a definition which will include 
HiS" subjects of comparison every pleasure which art is 
capable of conveying. If I were to say, on the contrary, 
that the best picture was that which most closely imitated 
nature, I should assume that art could only please by 
imitating nature; and I should cast out of the pale of 
criticism those parts of works of art which are not imi^ 
tative, that is to say, intrinsic beauties of color and form, 
and those works of art wholly, which, like the Arabesques 
of Eaifaelle in the Loggias, are not imitative at all. 
Now, I want a definition of art wide enough to include 
all its varieties of aim. I do not say, therefore, that the 
art is greatest which gives most pleasure, because per- 
Eaps there 1S""Sbme aft whose end is to teadf,- and not to 
please. I do not say that the art is g reatest - i^ich 
teaches us most, because perhaps there is some art whose 
end is to please, and not to teach. I do not say that 
the art is greatest which imitates best, because perhaps 
there is some art whose end is to create and not to, imi- 
tate. But I say that the art is greatest which c onygy s 
to the'inmcT'of The spectator, by any means whatsoever, 
the greatest number of the greatest ideas ; ahdTlcaH^an 
idea great in proportion as it is receiv^ by a. higher 
faculty of the mind, and as it more fizlly occupies, and 
in occupying, exercises and exalts, the faculty -by which 
Jt is received. 

■ If this, then, be the definition of great art, that of a 
; great artist naturally follows. He is the greatest artist 
■ who has embodied, in the sum of his works, the greatest 
. niunber of the greatest ideas. 
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^^^P Ideab of Truth, Beautv, akd R elation ^^M 

^H.tJlfa>iem Painters, Vol. I, Pt. 2, g 1, ChB. 5, 6, 7.] ^M 

(a) Ideas of Truth: TTtp wnrd Tmtli, no applifij tf^ n|rf| 

. BJ pnifieB the faithful statemeiit, either -to the mimi or - 
1 _ggqBPi^ fif any iact of nature. 

We receive an idea of truth, then, when we perceive 

the faithfulneaa of such a statement. ] 

The difference between ideas of truth and of imitatioa ^^H 
lies chie^ in the followhig points : ^^M 

First, — Imitation can only be of something material, | 

but truth has reference to statementa both of the qualities 
of mat«rial thingB, and of emotions, impressions, and 
thoughts. There J8 a moral aa well as mtiterial trtrth; — 
Urn truth of impres sion as well aa offpTOiU — of thought aa 
fflvell as ofmatter ; and the fruth of impression and thought 
(Hs a thousand ti3I^~^he' "loore important of the two. 
Hence, truth is a term of nniveraal application, but imi- 
tation is limited to that narrow field of art which takes 
cognizance only of material things. 

Secondly, — T-t jith may be stated by a ny signs or sym- 
jfcpla which, hftge^a deBBite"»iB»Jfic»tiQa- ih~ t^^~taind3 of 
_^/J1^ e to whom'they are addressed, although such signs be 
/ MOTiselves no image nor likeness of anything. Whatever 
lean excite in the mind the conception of certain facta, 
can give ideas of truth, though it be in no degree the 
imitation or resemblance of those facts. If there be — 
we do not say there is,— but if there be in painting any- 
thing which operates, as words do, not by resembling any- 
thing, but by being taken as a symbol and substitute for 
it, and thus inducing the eifect of it, then this channel 
of communication can convey uncorrupted truth, though 
it do not in any degree resemble the facta whose concep- 
tion it induces. But ideas of imitation, of course, re- 
quire the likeness of the object. They speak to the per- 
ceptive faculties only : truth to the conceptive. 

Thirdly, and in consequenc? ofvlrat i»-»bove stated, an 

'" » of truth exists in the statement of owe attrib ute of 

•bing, hut an idea of imitation requires the rese 

B of as many attributes aa we are usually cognizi 
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of in its real presence. A pencil outline of the bough of 
a tree on white paper is a statement of a certain number 
of facts of form. It does not yet amount to the imita- 
tion of anything. The idea of that form is not given in 
nature by lines at all, still less by black lines with a white 
space between them. But those lines convey to the mind 
a distinct impression of a certain number of facts, which 
it recognizes as agreeable with its previous impressions 
of the bough of a tree; and it receives, therefore, an idea 
of truth. If, instead of two lines, we give a dark form 
with the brush, we convey information of a certain rela- 
tion of shade between the bough and sky, recognizable 
for another idea of truth; but we have still no imitation, 
for the white paper is not the least like air, nor the 
black shadow like wood. It is not until after a certain 
number of ideas of truth have been collected together, 
that we arrive at an idea of imitation. 

Hence it might at first sight appear, that an idea of 
imitation, inasmuch as several ideas of truth are united 
in it, is nobler than a simple idea of truth. And if it were 
necessary that the ideas of truth should be perfect, or 
should be subjects of contemplation as such, it would be 
so. But, observe, we require to produce the effect of imi- 
tation only so many and such ideas of truth as the senses 
are usually cognizant of. Now the senses are not usually, 
nor unless they be especially devoted to the service, cog- 
nizant, with accuracy, of any truths but those of space 
and projection. It requires long study and attention 
before they give certain evidence of even the simplest 
truths of form. For instance, the quay on which the 
figure is sitting, with his hand at his eyes, in Claude's 
"Seaport," No. 14 in the National Gallery, is egregiously 
out of perspective. The eye of this artist, with all his 
study, had thus not acquired the power of taking cog- 
nizance of the apparent form even of a simple parallele- 
piped : how much less of the complicated forms of boughs, 
leaves, or limbs? Although, therefore, something resem- 
bling the real form is necessary to deception, this some- 
thing is not to be called a truth of form; for, strictly 
speaking, there are no degrees of truth, there are only 
degrees of approach to it; and an approach to it, whose 
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bleneas and itaperfectiou would instantly offend and ^^ 
give pain to a mind really capable of distinguishing truth, 
is yet qnite sufficient for aU. the purposes of deceptive 
imitation. It is the sanie with regard to color. If we 
were to paint a tree sky-blue, or a dog rose-pink, the 
discernment of the public would be keen enough to dia- 
corer the falsehood; but. bo that there be just so much 
approach to truth of color as may come up to the common 
idea of it in men's minds, that is to say, if the trees be 
all bright green, and flesh unbroken buff, and ground 
unbroken brown, though all the real and refined truths of 
color be wholly omitted, or rather defied and contradicted, 
there is yet quite enough for all purposes of imitation. 
The only facta, then, which we are usually and certainly 
' Cognizant of, are those ot distance and projection ; and if 
these be tolerably given, "witk Bof56thing'"ltk"e'frlith of 
form and color to assist them, the idea of imitation ia 
complete. I would undertake to paint an arm, with every 
muscle out of its place, and every bone of false form and 
dislocated articulation, and yet to observe certain coarse 
and broad reserablances of true outline, which, with care- 
ful shading, would induce deception, and draw down the 
praise and delight of the discerning public. The other 
day at Bruges, while I was endeavoring to set down in 
my note-book something of the ineffable expression of the 
Hadonna in the Cathedral, a French amateur came up 
to me, to inquire if I had seen the modem French pic- 
tures in a neighboring church. I had not, but felt little 
inclined to leave my marble for all the canvas that ever 
BufTered from French brushes. My apathy was attacked 
with gTaduall,Y increasing energy of praise. Enhens nevea 
executed— Titian never colored anything like them. I 
thought this highly probable, and etili sat quiet. The 
■voice continued at my ear. "Parbleu, Monsieur, Michel 
Ange n'a rien produit de plus beaul" "De plus beau?" 
repeated I, wishing to know what particular escellcnces 
of Michael Aiigelo were to he intimated by this expres- 
sion. "Monsieur, on ne peut plus — c'est un tableau ad- 

mira ble — inconceivable; Monsieur," said the Frenchman, 

tg up his hands to heaven, as he concentrated in cM^^^I 
loaiTe and o^'erwhelmtng proposition the qualiti^^^^ 
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which were to outshine Rubens and overpower Buonaroti» 
— "Monsieur, il sort!'' 

This gentleman could only perceive two truths — flesh 
color and projection. These constituted his notion of 
the perfection of painting; because they unite all that is 
necessary for deception. He was not therefore cognizant 
of many ideas of truth, though perfectly cognizant of 
ideas of imitation. 

We shall see, in the course of our investigation of ideas 
of truth, that ideas of imitation not only do not imply 
their presence, but even are inconsistent with it ; and that 
pictures which imitate so as to deceive, are never tma 
But this is not the place for the proof of this; at present 
we have only to insist on the last and greatest distinc- 
tion between ideas of truth and of imitation — that the 
mind, in receiving one of the former, dwells upon ita-own 
conception of the fact, or form, or feeling stated, a nd is 
^/.oc cupied only with the qualities and character 'd£Zffiat 
;,.fact or form, considering it as real and existing, being all 
the while totally regardless of the signs or symbols by 
which the notion of it has been conveyed. These signs 
have no pretence, nor hypocrisy, nor legerdemain about 
them; — ^there is nothing to be found out, or sifted, or 
surprised in them; — they bear their message simply and 
clearly, and it is that message which the mind takes from 
them and dwells upon, regardless of the language in which 
it is delivered. But the mind, in receiving an idea of 
imitation, is wholly occupied in finding out that what has 
been suggested to it is not what it appears to be: it does 
not dwell on the suggestion, but on the perception that it 
is a false suggesion: it derives its pleasure, not from the 
contemplation of a truth, but from the discovery of a 
falsehood. So that the moment ideas of truth are grouped 
together, so as to give rise to an idea of imitation, they 
change their very nature — ^lose their essence as ideas of 
truth — and are corrupted and degraded, so as to share 
in the treachery of what they have produced. Hence, 
finally, ideas of truth are the foundation, and ideas -ei 
imitation, the destruction, of all art. We shall be better 
able to appreciate their relative dignity after the investi- 
gation which we propose of the functions of the former; 
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we may as well now express the conclusion to which 
shall then be led— that no picture can be good whieh 
'riftitatiou, for the veiy leaaor: that .nothing 
flat t wife — 




(b ) Of Ideas of ^Beauty: Any material object which 
can give us pleasure in the simple contemplatioa-of its 
outward qualities without any direct and definite exer- 
tion of the intellect, I call in some way, or in some 
.'degree, beautiful. Why we receive pleasure from some 
-lortns and "colors, and not from others, is oo more to be 
aakod or answered than why we like sugar and dislike 
wormwood. The utmost subtilty of inrestigation will 
only lead us to ultimate instincts and principles of human 
nature, for which no farther reason can be given than 
the simple will of the Deity that we should be so created. 
We may indeed perceive, as far as we are acquainted with 
His nature, that we have been so constructed as, when 
in a healthy and cultivated state of mind, to derive 
pleasure from whatever things are illustrative of that 
nature; but we do not receive pleasure from them hecaiise 
they are illustrative of it, nor from any perception that 
they are illustrative of it, but instinctively and necessa- 
rily, as we derive sensual pleasure from the scent of a 
rose. On these primary principles of our nature, edtica- 
tion and accident operate to an unlimited extent; they 
may be cultivated or checked, directed or diverted, gifted 
by right guidance with the most acute and faultless sense, 
or subjected by neglect to every phase of error and dis- 
ease. He who has followed up these natural laws of 
aversion and desire, rendering them more and more au- 
thoritative by constant obedience, so as to derive pleasure 
always from that which God originally intended should 
give him pleasure, and who derives the greatest possible 
sum of pleasure from any given object, is a man of 
taste. 

This, then, is the real meaning of this disputed word. 
Perfect taste is the faculty of receiving the greatest pos- 
B pleasure from those material sources which are 
our moral nature in its purity and perfecti 
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He who receives little pleasure from these sources wants 
taste; he who receives pleasure from any other sources, 
has false or bad taste. 

And it is thus that the term "taste" is to be distin- 
guished from that of "judgment," with which it is con- 
stantly confounded. Judgment is a general term, ex- 
pressing definite action of the intellect, and applicable to 
every kind of subject which can be submitted to it. 
There may be judgment of congruity, judgment of truth, 
judgment of justice, and judgment of difficulty and ex- 
cellence. But all these exertions of the intellect are 
totally distinct from taste, properly so called, which is 
the instinctive and instant preferring of one material ob- 
ject to another without any obvious reason, except that 
it is proper to human nature in its perfection so to do. 

Observe, however, I do not mean by excluding direct 
exertion of the intellect from ideas of beauty, to assert 
that beauty has no effect upon, nor connection with the 
intellect. All our moral feelings are so inwoven with 
our intellectual powers, that we cannot affect the one 
without in some degree addressing the other; and in all 
high ideas of beauty, it is more than probable that much 
of the pleasure depends on delicate and untraceable per- 
ceptions of fitness, propriety, and relation, which are 
purely intellectual, and through which we arrive at our 
noblest ideas of what is commonly and rightly called 
"intellectual beauty." But there is yet no immediate 
exertion of the intellect; that is to say, if a person re- 
ceiving even the noblest ideas of simple beauty be asked 
why he likes the object exciting them, he will not be able 
to give any distinct reason, nor to trace in his mind any 
formed thought, to which he can appeal as a source of 
pleasure. He will say that the thing gratifies, fills, hal- 
lows, exalts his mind, but he will not be able to say why, 
or how. If he can, and if he can show that he perceives 
in the object any expression of distinct thought, he has 
received more than an idea of beauty — it is an idea of 
relation. 

Jdeas of beauty are among the noblest which can be 
presented to the human mind, invariably exalting and 
purifying it according to their degree; and it Would ap- 
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rear that we are intended by the Deity to be eonetantly 
under their influence, because tiiere is not one single ob- 
ject in nature which is not capable of conveying them, 
and whieh, to the rightJy perceiving mind, does not pre- 
sent an incalculably greater number of beautiful than of 
deformed parts; thgre being in fact scar eelv anythin^r. 
in pure undiBeased nature, like positive^de&rm i ty ,_hitt 
only degree s of b eauty, or sucfrslight and rafe";^6nita of 
permitted contrast m may render all around them more 
valuable by their opposition — spots of blackness in crea- 
tion, to make its colors felt. 

But although everything in nature is more or leas beau- 
tiful, every species of object has its own kind and degree 
of beauty; some being in their own nature more beautiful 
than others, and few, if any, individuals possessing the 
utmost degree of beauty of which the species is capable. 
This utmost degree of specific beauty, necessarily coex- 
istent with the utmost perfection of the object in other 
respects, is the ideal of the object. 

Ideas of beauty, then, be it remembered, are the sub- 
jects of moral, but not of intellectual perception. By the 
investigation of tbem we shall be led to the knowledge 
of the ideal subjects of art. 






:) Of Ideas of Relation: I use this term rather as 
of convenience than as adequately expressive of the 
class of ideas which I wish to be comprehended un- 
der it, namely, all those conveyable by art, which are the 
subjects of distinct intellectual perception and action, and 
which are therefore worthy of the name of thoughts. 
But as every thought, or definite esertion of intellect, im- 
plies two subjects, and some connection or relation in- 
ferred between them, the term "ideas of relation" is not 
incorrect, though it is inexpressive. 

Under this head must be arranged everything produc- 
tive of expression, sentiment, and character, whether in 
tigurea or landscapes, (for there may be as much definite 
egression and marked carrying out of particular thoughts 
^Etiia treatment of inanimate as of animate nati " 
^^jrtfaing relating to the conception of the subject 
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to the congruity and relation of its parts; not as they 
enhance each other's beauty by known and constant laws 
of composition, but as they give each other expression 
and meaning, by particular application, requiring dis- 
tinct thought to discover or to enjoy; the choice, for 
instance, of a particular lurid or appalling light to illus- 
trate an incident in itself terrible, or of a particular tone 
of pure color to prepare the mind for the expression of 
refined and delicate feeling; and, in a still higher sense, 
the invention of such incidents and thoughts as can be 
expressed in words as well as on canvas, and are totally 
independent of any means of art but such as may serve 
for the bare suggestion of them. The principal object 
in the foreground of Turner's "Building of Carthage" is 
a group of children sailing toy boats. The exquisite 
choice of this incident, as expressive of the ruling pas- 
sion which was to be the source of future greatness, in 
preference to the tumult of bnsy stonemasons or arming 
soldiers, is quite as appreciable when it is told as when 
it is seen, — it has nothing to do with the technicalities 
of painting; a scratch of the pen would have conveyed 
the idea and spoken to the intellect as much as the 
elaborate realizations of color. Such a thought as this 
is something far above all art; it is epic poetry of the 
highest order. Claude, in subjects of the same kind, 
commonly introduces people carrying red trunks with iron 
locks about, and dwells, with infantine delight, on the 
lustre of the leather and the ornaments of the iron. The 
intellect can have no occupation here; we must look to 
the imitation or to nothing. Consequently, Turner rises 
above Claude in the very first instant of the conception 
of his picture, and acquires an intellectual superiority 
which no powers of the draughtsman or the artist (sup- 
posing that such existed in his antagonist) could ever 
wrest from him. 

Such are the function and force of ideas of relation. 
They are what I have asserted in the second chapter of 
this section to be the noblest subjects of art. Dependent 
upon it only for expression, they cause all the rest of its 
complicated sources of pleasure to take, in comparison 
with them, the place of mere language or decoration; 
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^HBf, eves the noblest ideas of beauty sink at once beside 
^^mese into subordination and aubjection. It would add 
little to the influence of Landaeer's picture above in- 
stanced, Chap. II, § 4, that the form of the dog should 
be conceived with every perfection of curve and color 
which its nature was capable of, and that the ideal lines 
should be carried out with the acience of a Praxitflles; 
nay, the instant that the beauty so obtained interfered 
with the impression of agony and desolation, and drew 
the mind away from the feeling of the animal to its 
outward form, that instant would the picture become 
monstrous and degraded. The utmost glory of the human 
body is a mean subject of contemplation, compared to the 
emotion, exertion, and character of that which animates 
it; the lustre of the limbs of the Aphrodite ia faint beside 
that of the brow of the Madonna ; and the divine form 
of the Greek god, except as it is the incarnation and 
expression of divine mind, is degraded beside the pasaion 
and the prophecy of the vaults of the Siatine. 

Ideas of relation are, of course, with respect to art 
generally, the most extensive as the most important source 
of pleasure; and if we proposed entering upon the criti- 
cism of historical works, it would be absurd to attempt to 
do so without further subdivisioit and arrangement. But 
the old landscape painters got over so much canvaa with- 
out either exercise of, or appeal to, the intellect, that 
we shall be little troubled with the subjects as far as 
they are concerned; and whatever subdivision we may 
adopt, as it will therefore have particular reference to 
the works of modern artists, will be better imderstood 
when we have obtained some knowledge of them in less 
important points. 

By the term "ideas of relation," then, I mean in future 
to express all those sources of pleasure, which involve and 
require, at the instant of their perception, active exertion 
td the intellectual powers. 
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The Theoretic Faculty 
[Modem Painters, Vol. 11, Pt. 3, § 1, Oh. 2.] 

I PROCEED, therefore, first to examine the nature of what 
I have called the Theoretic faculty, and to justify my 
substitution of the term "Theoretic" for "Esthetic,** 
which is the one commonly now employed with refer- 
ence to it. 

Now, the term "sesthesis" properly signifies mere sen- 
sual perception of the outward qualities and necessary 
effects of bodies; in which sense only, if we would arrive 
at any accurate conclusions on this difficult subject, it 
should always be used. But I wholly deny that the 
impressions of beauty are in any way sensual; they are 
neither sensual nor intellectual, but moral: and for the 
faculty receiving them, whose difference from mere per- 
ception I shall immediately endeavor to explain, no term 
can be more accurate or convenient than that employed 
by the Greeks, "Theoretic," which I pray permission, 
therefore, always to use, and to call the operation of the , 
faculty itself Theoria. 

Let us begin at the lowest point, and observe, first, 
what differences of dignity may exist between different 
kinds of aesthetic or sensual pleasure, properly so called. 

Now it is evident that the being comanon to brutes, or 
peculiar to man, can alone be no rational test of inferi- 
ority or dignity in pleasures. We must not assume that 
man is the nobler animal, and then deduce the nobleness 
of his delights; but we must prove the nobleness of the 
delights, and thence the nobleness of the animal. The 
dignity of affection is no way lessened, because a large 
measure of it may be found in lower animals; neither 
is the vileness of gluttony and lust abated, because they 
are common to men. It is clear, therefore, that there 
is a standard of dignity in the pleasures and passions 
themselves, by which we also class the creatures capable 
of, or suffering them. 

The first great distinction, we observe, is that noted 
by Aristotle, that men are called temperate and intem- 
perate with regard to some, and not so with respect to 
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othpCra ; and that those with respect to whieh they are 
so called are, by common consent, held to be the vilest. 
But Arietotle, though exquisitely subtle in his notation 
of facta, does not frequently give us satisfactory account 
of, or reason for them. Content with stating the fact 
of these pleasures being held the lowest, he shows not 
why this estimation of them is just, and confuses the 
reader by observing casually respecting the higher pleas- 
ures, what is indeed true, but appears at first opposed to 
his own position, namely, that "in these also men may be 
conceived as taking pleasure either rightly, or more or 
less than is right," Which being so, and evident capa- 
bility of excess or defect existing iu pleasures of this 
higher order, let us consider how it happens that men are 
not called intemperate when they indulge in excess of this 
kiud^ and what is that difference in nature of the pleas- 
ure, which diminishes the criminality of its excess. 

Men are held intemperate, only when their desires 
overcome or prevent the action of their reason; and they 
are indeed intemperate in the exact degree in which such 
prevention 91 interference takes place, aud therefore iu 
many instances and acta which do not lower the world's 
estimation of tlieir temperance. For so long as it can 
be supposed that the reason has acted imperfectly, owing 
to its own imperfection, or to the imperfection of the 
premises submitted t« it, — as when men give an inor- 
dinate preference to their own pursuits, because they can- 
not, in the nature of things, have sufficiently experienced 
the goodness and benefit of others; — and so long as it may 
be presumed that men have referred to reason in what 
they do, and have not suffered its orders to be disobeyed 
through mere impulse and desire, though those orders 
may be full of error owing to the reasou's own feebleness ; 
so long, men are not held intemperate. But when it is 
palpably evident that the reason cannot have erred, hut 
that its voice has been deadened or disobeyed ; and 
that the reasonable creature has been dragged dead 
round the walls of his own citadel by mere passion, 
then, and then only, men are of all held intemperate. 
And this is evidently the case with respect to inordinate 
jodulgence in pleasures of touch and taste; for these, be* 
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ing destructive in their continuance not only of all other 
pleasures, but of the very sensibilities by which th^ 
themselves are received, and this penalty being actually 
known and experienced by those indulging in them, so 
that the reason cannot but pronounce right respecting 
their perilousness, there is no palliation of the wrong 
choice; and the man, as utterly incapable of Will, is 
called intemperate, or dcx6>a«rro<;. 

It would be well if the reader would for himself follow 
out this subject, which it would be irrelevant here to 
pursue farther, observing how a certain degree of intem- 
perance is suspected and attributed to men with respect 
to higher impulses; as, for instance, in the case of anger, 
or any other passion criminally indulged; and yet is not 
so attributed as in the case of sensual pleasures: because 
in anger the reason is supposed not to have had time to 
operate, and to be itself affected by the presence of the 
passion, which seizes the man involuntarily and before 
he is aware; whereas, in the case of the sensual pleasures, 
the act is deliberate, and determined on beforehand, in 
direct defiance of reason. Nevertheless, if no precaution 
be taken against immoderate anger, and the passions gain 
upon the man, so as to be evidently wilful and imre- 
strained, and admitted contrary to all reason, we begin 
to look upon him as, in the real sense of the word, in- 
temperate; and, in consequence, assign to him his place, 
for the time, among the beasts, as definitely as if he had 
yielded to the pleasurable temptations of touch or taste. 

We see, then, that the primal ground of inferiority in 
these pleasures is that which proves their indulgence to 
be contrary to reason; namely, their destructiveness upon 
prolongation, and their incapability of coexisting contin- 
ually with the better delights and true X)erfections of 
human nature. 

And this incapability of continuance directs us to the 
second cause of their inferiority; namely, that they are 
given to us as subservient to life, as instruments of our 
preservation, compelling us to seek the things necessaiy 
to our being, and that, therefore, when this their function 
is fully i)erformed, they ought to have an end; and can 
be only artificially, and under high i)enalty, prolonged. 
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But the pleasures of sight and hearing are given as gifts. 
They answer not any puiposes of mere existence; for the 
distinction of all that is useful or dangerous to us might 
be made, and often is made, hy the eye. without its re- 
ceiving the slightest pleasure of sight. We might have 
learned t« distinguish fruits and grain from flowers, 
without having any superior pleasure in the aspect of 
the latter; and the car might have learned to distinguish 
the sounds that communicate ideas, or to recognize inti- 
mations of elemental danger, without perceiving either 
melody in the voice, or majesty in the thunder. And 
as these pleasures have no function to perform, eo there 
ia no limit to their continuance in the accomplishment 
of their end, for they are an gnd in themselves, and 
80 may be perpetual with all of us; being in no way 
destructive, but rather increasing ia exquisiteness by 
repetition. 

Herein, then, we find very sufficient ground for the 
higher estimation of these delights; first, in their being 
eternal and inexhaustible, and, secondly, in their being 
evidently no means or instrument of life, but an object 
of life. Now, in whatever is an object of life, in what- 
ever may be infinitely and for itself desired, we may he 
sure there is something of divine; for God will not make 
anything an object of life to His creatures which does 
not point to, or partake of, Himself. And so, though 
we were to regard the pleasures of sight merely as the 
highest of sensual pleasures, and though they were of 
rare occurrence, and, when occurring, isolated and im- 
perfect, there would still be a supernatural character 
about them, owing to their self -sufficiency. But when, 
JDBtead of being scattered, interrupted, or chance- distrib- 
uted, they are gathered together, and so arranged to en- 
hance each other as by chance they could not be, there 
is caused by them not only a feeling of strong affection 
toward the object in which they exist, but a perception 
of purpose and adaptation of it to our desires; a perc^- 
tion, therefore, of the immediate operation of the Intelli" 
gence which so formed us, and so feeds us. 

Ont of which perception arise Joy, Admiration, 
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Now the mere animal consciousness of the pleasantness. 
I call JEsthesis; but the exulting, reverent, and fateful 
perception of it I call Theoria. For this, and this only, 
is the full comprehension and contemplation of the Beau- 
tiful as a gift of God; a gift not necessary to our being, 
but added to, and elevating it, and twofold: first of the 
desire, and secondly of the thing desired. 

And that this joyfulness and reverence are a necessary 
part of Theoretic pleasure, is very evident, when we con- 
sider that, by the presence of these feelings, even the 
lower and more sensual pleasures may be rendered Theo- 
retic. Thus Aristotle has subtly noted that "we call not 
men intemperate so much with respect to the scents of 
roses or herb-perfumes as of ointments and of condi- 
ments," though the reason that he gives for this be 
futile enough. For the fact is, that of scents artificially 
prepared the extreme desire is intemperance; but of nat- 
ural and God-given scents, which take their part in the 
harmony and pleasantness of creation, there can hardly 
be intemperance: not that there is any absolute difference 
between the two kinds, but that these are likely to be 
received with gratitude and joyfulness rather than those; 
so that we despise the seeking of essences and unguents, 
but not the sowing of violets along our garden banks. 
But all things may be elevated by affection, as the spike- 
nard of Mary, and in the Song of Solomon the myrrh 
upon the handles of the lock, and the sense of Isaac of 
the field-fragrance upon his son. And the general law for 
all these pleasures is, that, when sought in the abstract 
and ardently, they are foul things; but when received 
with thankfulness and with reference to God's glory, they 
become Theoretic: and so we may find something divine 
in the sweetness of wild fruits, as well as in the pleasant- 
ness of the pure air, and the tenderness of its natural per- 
fumes that come and go as they list. 

It will now be understood why it was formerly said in 
the chapter respecting ideas of beauty, that those ideas 
were the subject of moral, and not of intellectual, nor 
altogether of sensual perception; and why I spoke of the 
pleasures connected with them as derived from "those 
material sources which are agreeable to our moral nature 
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in its purity and perfection." For, as it is necessary to 
the existence of an idea of beauty, that the senaual pleas- 
ure which may be its basis should be aoeompaTiied first 
with joy, then with love of the object, then with the 
perception of kindness in a superior intelligeoce, finally 
with thankfulness and veneration toward that intelligence 
itself; and as no idea can be at all considered as in any 
way an idea of beauty, until it he made up of these 
emotions, any more than we can be said to have an idea 
of a letter of which we perceive the perfume and the fair 
writing, without understanding the contents of it, or in- 
tent of it; and as these emotions are in no way resultant 
from, nor obtainable by, any operation of the Intellect ; 
it is evident that the sensation of beauty is not sensual 
on the one hand, nor is it intellectual on the other, hut 
is dependent on a pure, right, and open state of the 
heart. Dependent both for its truth and for its in- 
tensify, insomuch that even the right after-action of the 
Intellect upon facts of beauty so apprehended, is dependent 
on the acutenesa of the heart-feeling about them. And 
thua the Apostolic words come true, in this minor respect, 
as in all others, that men are "alienated from the life 
of God through the ignorance that is in them, having the 
Understanding darkened because of the hardness of their 
hearts, and so, being past feeling, give themselves up to 
lasciviousness." For we do indeed see constantly that 
men having naturally acute perceptions of the beautiful, 
yet not receiving it with a pure heart, nor into their 
hearts at all, never comprehend it, nor receive good from 
it; but make it a mere minister to their desires, and 
accompaniment and seasoning of lower sensual pleasures, 
until all their emotions take the same earthly stamp, and 
the sense of beauty sinks into the servant of lust. 

Nor is what the world commonly understands by the 
cultivation of "taste," anything more or better than this: 
at least in times of corrupt and over-pampered civiliza- 
tion, when men build palaces, plant groves, and gather 
luxuries, that they and their devices may hang in the 
comers of the world like fine-spun cobwebs, with greedy. 
puifed-up, spider-like lusts in the middle. And this, whit^ 
' L Christian times is the abuse and corruption of th^^ 
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sense of beauty, was in that Pagan life of which St. 
Paul si)eaks, little less than the essence of it, and the 
best they had. I do not know that of the expressions 
of affection toward external nature to be found among 
Heathen writers, there are any of which the leading 
thought leans not toward the sensual parts of her. Her 
beneficence they sought, and her power they shunned; her 
teaching through both they understood never. The pleas- 
ant influences of soft winds, and ringing streamlets, and 
shady coverts, of the violet couch and plane-tree shade, 
they received, perhaps, in a more noble way than we; but 
they found not anything, except fear, upon the bare 
mountain, or in the ghostly glen. They loved the Hybla 
heather more for its sweet hives than its purple hues. 
But the Christian Theoria seeks not, though it accepts 
and touches with its own purity, what the Epicurean 
sought; but finds its food and the objects of its love 
everywhere, in what is harsh and fearful as well as in 
what is kind: nay, even in all that seems coarse and 
commonplace, seizing that which is good; and sometimes 
delighting more at finding its table spread in strange 
places, and in the presence of its enemies, and its hon^ 
coming out of the rock, than if all were harmonized into 
a less wondrous pleasure ; hating only what is* self -sighted 
and insolent of men's work, despising all that is not of 
God, unless reminding it of God, yet able to find evidence 
of Him still where all seems forgetful of Him, and to 
turn that into a witness of His working which was meant 
to obscure it; and so with clear and imoffended sight 
beholding Him for ever, according to the written prom- 
ise, **Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." 



Accuracy and Inaccuracy in Impressions op Sense 

[Modern Padnters, Vol. II, Pt. 3, § 1, Ch. 3.] 

BEiTHERTO we have observed only the distinctions of dig- 
nity among pleasures of sense, considered merely as such, 
and the way in which any of them may become theoretic 
in being received with right feeling. 
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■Bnt as we go farther, and examine the distmctiTe 
e of ideas of beauty, we shall, I believe, perceiye so 
thing in them besides vethetic pleasure, something which 
attests a more important function belonging to them than 
attacbes to other sensual ideas, and exhibits a more ex- 
alted character in the faculty by which tbey are received. 
And this vras what I alluded to when I said in the chaptei 
already referred to that 'Ve may indeed perceive, as far 
as wc are acquainted with the natute of God, that we 
have been so constructed as in a healthy state of miud 
to derive pleasure from whatever thinga are illustrative 
of that nature." 

This point it is necessary now farther to develop. 
Our first inquiry must evidently be, how we are au- 
iborised Ij affirm of any man's mind, that it is in a 
healthy state or otherwise, respecting impressions of sight ; 
and what caoon or teat there is by which we may deter- 
mine of these impressions that tbey are or are not rigktlg 
esteemed beautiful. For it does not at 6rst appear easy 
to prove that men ought to like one thing rather than 
another; and although this is granted generally by men's 
speaking of "bad" or "good" taste, yet the right of in- 
dividual opinion (sometimes claimed even in moral niai- 
ters, though then palpably without foundation) does not 
appear altogether irrational in matters testhetic, wherein 
little operation of voluntary choice is supposed possible. 
It would appear strange, for instance, to assert, respect- 
ing a particular person who preferred the scent of violets 
•that of rosea, that be had no right to do sa And yet, 
i\c I have said that the sensation of beauty is intuitive 
i necessary, as men derive pleasure from the scent of 
KJBe, I have assumed that there are some sources from 
ich it is rightly derived, and others from which it is 
wrongly derived ; in other words, that men have no right 
to think some things beautiful and no right to remain 
apathetic with regard to others. 

Hence then arise two questions, according to the sense 
in which the word right is taken: the first, in what way 
an impression of sense may be deceptive, and therefore 
a conclusion respecting it untrue; and the second, in what 
1 impression of sense, or the preference of 
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be a subject of will, and therefore of moral duty or 
delinquency. 

To the first of these questions I answer, that we cannot 
speak of the immediate impression of sense as false, nor 
of its preference to others as mistaken: for no one can 
be deceived respecting the actual sensation he perceives 
or prefers.* But falsity may attach to his assertion or 
supposition, that what he himself perceives is from the 
same object perceived by others, or is always to be by 
himself perceived, or is always to be by himself preferred; 
and when we speak of a man as wrong in his impressions 
of sense, we either mean that he feels differently from all, 
or from a majority, ' respecting a certain object, or that 
he prefers at present those of his impressions which ulti- 
mately he will not prefer. 

To the second I answer, that over inunediate impres- 
sions and immediate preferences we have no power, but 
over ultimate impressions, and especially ultimate prefer- 
ences, we have; and that, though we can neither at once 
choose whether we shall see an object red, green, or blue, 
nor determine to like the red better than the blue, or the 
blue better than the red, yet we can, if we choose, make 
ourselves ultimately susceptible of such impressions in 
other degrees, and capable of pleasure in them in differ- 
ent measure. And seeing that wherever power of any 
kind is given there is responsibility attached, it is the 
duty of men to prefer certain impressions of sense to 
others, because they have the power of doing so. And 
this is precisely analogous to the law of the moral world, 
whereby men are supposed not only capable of govern- 
ing their likes and dislikes, but -the whole culpability or 

* I have not sufficiently carried out the analysis here. No note is 
taken in the passage of diseased conditions of the organs; or imperfect 
ones; jaundice or color-blindness is not thought of as affectiu^ the 
argument. But it is supposed that there may not be exact similarity in 
sensations, even among healthy and well-organized persons, and that 
when we say that we dislike, or like, peppermint or aniseed, it is con- 
ceivable that peppermint to some noses may not be exactly the same 
thing as peppermint to others. It is, however, most rational and simple 
to assume what is certainly the clearest probability, that the general 
sensations of humanity are approximately alike; that a taste for garlic 
or aniseed is an artificially acquired one, and that one for castor oil 
or asafoetida would only be acquired by great perseverance. [Ruskin's 
Note. 1883.] 
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propriety of actions is dependent upon this capability; 
BO that men are guilty or otherwise, not for what they 
do, but for what they desire, the command being not 
Thou shalt obey, but Thou shalt love, the Lord thy God; 
a vain command if men were not capable of governing 
and directing their affections, 

I assert, therefore, that even with respect to impres- 
sions of sense, we have a power of preference, and a cor- 
responding duty; and I shall show first the nature of the 
power, and afterward the nature of the duty. 

Let us take an instance from one of the lowest of the 
ecnaea, and observe the kind of power we have over the 
impreasiona of lingual taste. On the first offering of two 
different things to the palate, it is not in our power to 
prevent or command the instinctive preference. One will 
be unavoidably and helplessly preferred to the other. But 
if the same two things he submitted to judgment fre- 
quently and attentively, it will he often found that their 
relations change. The palate, which at first perceived 
only the coarse and violent qualities of either, will, as it 
becomes more experienced, acquire greater subtlety of 
diacrimination, perceiving in both characters at first un- 
noticed, which on continued experience will probably be- 
come more influential than the first impressions ; and 
Tjhatever this final verdict may be, it is felt by the person 

^^■rho gives it, and received by others, aa a more correct 

^^«e than tho first. 

^B' So, then, the power we have over the preference of 

■ ' fenpressiona of taste is not actual nor immediate, but 
only a power of testing and comparing them frequently 
and carefully, until that which ia the more permanent, 
the more consistently agreeable, he determined. But 
when the instrument of taste is thus in some degree per- 
fected and rendered subtle, by its being practised upon a 
single object, its conclusions will be more rapid with re- 
spect to othera; and it will he able to distinguish more 
quickly in other thinga, and even to prefer at once those 
qualities which are calculated finally to give it most 
pleasure, though more capable with respect to thoa 

^^^ich it is more frequently exeroised.^^s 
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called "judges'* with respect to this or that particular 
object of Taste. 

Now, that verdicts of this kind are received as authori* 
tative by others, proves another and more important fact; 
namely, that not only changes of opinion take place in 
consequence of experience, but that those changes are 
from variation of opinion to unity of opinion; — and that 
whatever may be the differences of estimate among un- 
practised or uncultivated tastes, there will be unity of 
taste among the experienced; and that, therefore, the re- 
sult of repeated trial and experience is to arrive at prin- 
ciples of preference in some sort common to all, and 
which are a part of our nature. 

I select the sense of taste for an instance, because it is 
the least favorable to the position I hold, since there is 
more latitude allowed, and more actual variety of ver- 
dict, in the case of this sense than of any other, and yet, 
however susceptible of variety even the ultimate approxi- 
mations of its preferences may be, the authority of judges 
is distinctly allowed; and we hear every day the admis- 
sion, by those of unpractised palate, that they are, or 
may be, wrong m their opinions respecting the real pleas- 
ureableness of things either to themselves or to others. 

The sense, however, in which they thus use the word 
"wrong" is merely that of falseness or inaccuracy in con- 
clusion, not of moral delinquency. But there is, as I 
have stated, a duty, more or less imperative, attached to 
every power we possess, and therefore to this power over 
the lower senses as well as to all others. 

And this duty is, evidently, to bring every sense into 
that state of cultivation in which it shall form the truest 
conclusions respecting all that is submitted to it, and 
procure us the greatest amount of pleasure consistent 
with its due relation to other senses and functions. Which 
three constituents of perfection in sense, (1) true judg- 
ment, (2) maximum sensibility, and (3) right relation 
to others, are invariably coexistent and involved one by 
the other; for the true judgment is the result of the high 
sensibility, and the high sensibility of the right relation.. 
Thus, for instance, with respect to pleasures of taste, it 
is our duty not to devote such inordinate attention to 
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^^nfae diBcriminatlon of them aa must be incoosisteut with 
^^Oiir pursuit, and destructive of our capacity, of higher 
and preferable pleasures, but to cultivate the sense of 
them in that way which is consistent with all other good; 
by temperance, namely, and by such attention as the 
mind, at certain resting moments, may fitly pay even to 
BO ignoble a source of pleasure as this. By which disci- 
pline we shall bring the faculty of taste itself to its real 
maximum of sensibility; for it cannot be doubted that 
health, hunger, and sueh general refinement of bodily 
habits as shall make the body a perfect and fine instru- 
ment in all respects, are better promoters of actual en- 
joyment of taste, than the sickened, sluggish, hard-stimu- 
lated fastidiousness of Epicurism. 

So also it will certainly be found with all the senses, 
that they individually receive the greatest and purest 
pleasure when they are in right condition and degree of 
subordination to all the rest; and that by the overcultiva- 
tion of any one (for morbid sources of pleasure, and cor- 
respondent temptations to irrational indulgence, con- 
'assedly are attached to all) we shall add more to their 

(wer as instruments of punishment than of pleasure, 
|(lf then, as we find in this example of the lowest sense, 
B power we have over sensation depends mainly on the 
i of attention through certain prolonged periods; 
and if by this exercise we arrive at ultimate, constant, 
and common sources of agree ableness, casting ofi those 
■which are external, accidental, and individual; that which 
is required in order to the attainment of accurate con- 
olusions respecting the essence of the Beautiful is noth- 
ing more than earnest, loving, and unselfish attention to 
our impressions of it, by which those which are shallow, 
false, or peculiar to times and temperaments, may be 
distinguished from those that are eternal. And this 
dwelling upon and fond contemplation of them (the 
Anschauung of the Germans), is perhaps as much as was 
meant by the Greek Theoria : and it is indeed a very 
noble exercise of the souls of men, and one by which 
they are peculiarly distinguished from the anima of lower 
cr eatures, which cannot, I think, he proved to have any 
Macity of contemplation at all, but only a restless Tivl^H 
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ness of perception and conception, the "fancy" of Hooker 
iEccl, Pol., book i, chap, vi, 2). 

But two very important points are to be observed re- 
specting the direction and discipline of the attention in 
the early stages of judgment. The first, that, for benef- 
icent purposes, the nature of man has been made recon- 
cilable by custom to many things naturally painful to it, 
and even improper for it; and that therefore, though by 
continual experience, united with thought, we may dis- 
cover that which is best of several, yet if we submit our- 
selves to authority or fashion, and close our eyes, we may 
be by custom made to tolerate, and even to love and long 
for, that which is naturally painful and pernicious to us; 
whence arise incalculable embarrassments on the subject 
of art. 

The second, that, in order to the discovery of that 
which is better of two things, it is necessary that both 
should be equally submitted to the attention, and there- 
fore that we should have so much faith in authority as 
shall make us repeatedly observe and attend to that which 
is said to be right, even though at present we may not 
feel it so. And in the right mingling of this faith with 
the openness of heart which proves all things, lies the 
great difficulty of the cultivation of the taste, as far as 
the spirit of the scholar is concerned; though, even when 
he has this spirit, he may be long retarded by having 
evil examples submitted to him by ignorant masters. 

The temper, therefore, by which right taste is formed, 
is characteristically patient. It dwells upon what is sub- 
mitted to it. It does not trample upon it, lest it should 
be pearls, even though it look like husks. It is a good 
ground, soft, penetrable, retentive; it does not send up 
thorns of unkind thoughts, to choke the weak seed; it is 
hungry and thirsty too, and drinks all the dew that falls 
on it. It is "an honest and good heart," that shows no 
too ready springing before the sun be up, but fails not 
afterward; it is distrustful of itself, so as to be ready 
to believe and to try all things, and yet so trustful of it- 
self, that it will neither quit what it has tried, nor take 
anything without trying. And the pleasure which it has 
in things that it finds true and good is so great, that it 
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ot possibly be led aside by any tricka of fashion, or ■ 
diseases of Tanity; it cannot be cramped in its conclu- 
sions by partialities and hypocrisies; its visions and its 
delights are too penetrating, too living, for any white- 
washed object or shallow fountain long to endure or sup- 
ply. It clasps all that it loves so hard, that it crushes it 
if it be hollow. 

Now, the conclusions of this disposition are euro to be 
eventually right; more and more right according to the 
general maturity of all the powers, but it is sure to come 
(quite) right at last, beeauae its operation is in analogy 
to, and in harmony with, the whole spirit of the Chris- 
tian moral system, and must tdtimately love and rest in 
the great sources of happiness oommon to all the human 
race, and based on the relations they hold to their Cre- 

Theae common and general sources of pleasure consist, 
I believe, in a certain seal, or impress of divine work and 
character, upon whatever God has wrought in all the 
world; only, it l>eing necessary for the perception of tliem, 
that lieir contraries should also be set before ua, these 
divine characteriattca, though inseparable from all divine 
■works, are yet suffered to exist in such varieties of de- 
gree, that their moat limited manifestations shall, in op- 
position to their most abundant, act as a foil or contrary ; 
just as we conceive of cold as contrary to heat, though 
the most extreme cold we cau produce or conceive is not 
inconsistent with an unknown amount of heat in the ^ 
body. , ^J 

Our purity of taste, therefore, is best tested by its un^<s^^| 
versality; for if we can only admire this thing or thatj^'V^I 
we may be sure that our cause for liking is of a finite ^^ 
and false nature. But if we can perceive beauty in every- 
thing of God's doing, we may argue that we have reached 
the true perception of its universal laws. Hence, false 
taste may be known by its fastidiousness, by its demandaj, 
of pomp, splendor, and unusual combination, by its e 
joyment only of particular styles and modes of thini 
and by its pride also: for it is for ever meddling, mei 
^MK, aocomulating, and self-exalting ; its eye is alwt 
^^^Eb itaelf. and it teata all things round it by the 
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they fit it. But true taste is forever growing, learning, 
reading, worshipping, laying its hand upon its mouth 
because it is astonished, lamenting over itself, and test- 
ing itself by the way that it fits things. And it finds 
whereof to feed, and whereby to grow, in all things. The 
complaint so often heard from young artists, that they 
have not within their reach materials or subjects enough 
for their fancy, is utterly groundless, and the sign only 
of their own blindness and inefficiency; for there is that 
to be seen in every street and lane of every city, — ^that 
to be felt and found in every human heart and counte- 
nance, — ^that to be loved in every roadside weed and moss- 
grown wall which, in the hands of faithful men, may 
convey emotions of glory and sublimity continual and 
exalted. 

Let therefore the young artist beware of the spirit of 
Choice; it is an insolent spirit at the best, and commonly 
a base and blind one too, checking all progress and blast- 
ing all power, encouraging weaknesses, pampering par- 
tialities, and teaching us to look to accidents of nature 
for the help and the joy which should come from our 
own hearts. He draws nothing well who thirsts not to 
draw everything; when a good painter shrinks, it is be- 
cause he is humbled, not fastidious; when he stops, it is 
because he is surfeited, and not because he thinks Nature 
has given him unkindly food, or that he fears famine. 

Hence, it becomes a more imperative duty to accustom 
ourselves to the enjoyment of those pleasures of sight 
which are most elevated in character, because these are 
not only the most acute, but the most easily, constantly, 
and unselfishly attainable. For had it been ordained by 
the Almighty that the highest pleasures of sight should 
be those of most difficult attainment, and that to arrive 
at them it should be necessary to accumulate gilded pal- 
aces, tower over tower, and pile artificial mountains 
around insinuated lakes, there would have been a direct 
contradiction between the unselfish duties and inherent 
desires of every individual. But no such contradiction 
exists in the system of Divine Providence;, which, leav- 
ing it open to us if we will, as creatures in probation, to 
abuse this sense like every other, and pamper it with 
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selfish and tlioughtlesa vajiitiea as we pamper the palate 
with deadly ineatB, until the appetite of tasteful cruelty 
is lost in its sickened satiety, incapable of pleasure, un- 
less, Caligula like, it concentrate the labor of a million 
of lives into the sensation of an hour, leaves it also open 
to us, by bumble and loving ways, to make ourselves aus- 
ceptiblo of deep delight from 'the meanest objects of ere-— 
atioii ;■ — a delight which shall not separate us from ouB J 
fellows, nor require the sacrifice of any duty or occupa-" 
tion, but which shall hind ua closr to men and to God, 
and be with us always, harmonized with every action, 
consistent with every elaim, unchuiij^ing and eternal. 

Seeing then that these qualities of material objects 
which are cak-ulated to give ua tliia miivfirsal pleasure, 
are demonstrably constant in their address to human 
nature, thc.y must belong in aomc measure to whatever 
has been cateemed beautiful throughout successive ages 
of the world, and they are also by their definition com- 
mon to all the worka of God. Therefore it is evident that 
it must be possible to reason them nut, as well as to feel 
them out; possible to divest every object of that which 
makes it accidentally or temporarily pleasant, and to atrip 
it bare of distinctive qualities, until wc arrive at those 
which it has in common with all other beautiful things, 
which we ma.y then safely affirm tn lie the cause of its 
ultimate and true delightfulness. 

Now this process of reasoning will he that which I 
shall endeavor to employ in the succeedint; investigations, 
& {irocess ])orfoct]y safe, so long as we are quite sure that 
we are reasoning concerning objects which produce in us 
one and the same sensation, but not safe if the sensation 
produced be of a different nature, though it may be 
equally agreeable; for what produces a different sensa- 
tion must be a different cause. And the difficulty of 
reasoning respecting Beauty arises chiefly from the am- 
biguity of the word, which stands in different people's 
I minds for totally different sensations, for which there 

\Vhen, for instance, Mr, Alison endeavors to support 
I his |"jsitioii, that "no man is sensible to beauty in those 
^^yM-ts witli regard to which he has tint previous idaasJ^m 
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by the remark that "the beauty of a theory, or of a relic 
of antiquity, is unintelligible to a peasant,'' we see at 
once that it is hopeless to argue with a man who, under 
his general term Beauty, may, for anything we know, be 
sometimes speaking of mathematical demonstrability and 
sometimes of historical interest. While, even if we could 
succeed in limiting the term to the sense of external at- 
tractiveness, there would be still room for many phases 
of error; for though the beauty of a snowy mountain and 
of a human cheek or forehead, so far as both are con- 
sidered as mere matter, is the same, and traceable to 
certain qualities of color and line, common to both, and 
by reason extricable ; yet the flush of the cheek and mould- 
ing of the brow, as they express modesty, affection, or in- 
tellect, possess sources of agreeableness which are not 
common to the snowy mountain, and the interference of 
whose influence we must be cautious to prevent in our 
examination of those which are material or universal. 

The first thing, then, that we have to do, is accurately 
to discriminate and define those appearances from which 
we are about to reason as belonging to beauty, properly 
so called, and to clear the ground of all the confused ideas 
and erroneous theories with which the misapprehension 
or metaphorical use of the term has encumbered it. 

By the term Beauty, then, properly are signified two 
things. First, that external quality of bodies already so 
often spoken of, and which, whether it occur in a stone, 
flower, beast, or in man, is absolutely identical, which, as 
I have already asserted, may be shown to be in some sort 
typical of the Divine attributes, and which therefore I 
shall, for distinction's sake, call Typical Beauty: and, 
secondarily, the appearance of felicitous fulfilment of 
function in living things, more especially of the joyful 
and right exertion of perfect life in man; and this kind 
of beauty I shall call Vital Beauty. 

Any application of the word Beautiful to other ap- 
pearances or qualities than these is either false or meta- 
phorical; as, for instance, to the splendor of a discovery, 
the fitness of a proportion, the coherence of a chain of 
reasoning, or the power of bestowing pleasure which ob- 
jects receive from association, a power confessedly greats 
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and interfering:, as we shall presently find, in a most em- 
barrassing way with the attractiveness of inherent beauty. 
But in order that the mind of the reader may not be 
biassed at the outset by that which he may happen to have 
received of current theories respecting beauty, founded 
on the above metaphorical uses of the word (theories 
which are less to be reprobated as accounting falsely for 
the sensations of which they treat, than as confusing two 
or more pleasurable sensations together), I shall briefly 
glance at the four erroneous positions most frequently 
held upon this subject, before proceeding to examine 
those typical and vital properties of things, to which I 
conceive that all our original conceptions of beauty may 
be traced. 

The GRAyo Style fl 

[Modern Painters, Vol. Ill, Ch. 1.] 

Is taking up the clue of an inquiry, now intermitteft 
for nearly ten years, it may be well to do as a travellet 
would, who had to recommence an interrupted journey 
in n guideless country; and, ascending, as it were, some 
little hill beside our road, not« how far we have already 
advanced, and what pleasantest ways we may choose for 
farther progress. 

I endeavored, in the beginning of the first volume, to 
divide the sources of pleasure open to us in Art into 
certain groups, which might conveniently be studied in 
Buccession. After some preliminary discussion, it was 
concluded that these groups were, in the main, three; 
consisting, first, of the pleasures taken in perceiving sim- 
ple resemblance to Nature (Ideas of Truth) ; secondly, 
of the pleasures taken in the beauty of the things chosen 
to be painted (Ideas of Beanty) ; and, lastly, of pleasures 
taken in the meanings and relations of these things 
(Ideas of Relation). 

The first volume, treating of the ideas of Truth, was 

chiefly occupied with an inquiry Into the various success 

with which difl^erent artists had represented the facts of 

Nature, — an inquiry necessarily conducted very imper- 

^^Kly. owing to the want of pictorial illustration. jH 
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The second volume merely, opened the inquiry into 
the nature of ideas of Beauty and Relation, by analyzing 
(as far as I was able to do so) the two fannltiAg nf_fliA 
human m iiid which mainl y seized such ideas : namely . 
the contemplative an d imaginative faculties^ 

It remains for uF^to examine'The various success of 
artists, especially of the great landscape-painter whose 
works have been throughout our principal subject, in 
addressing these faculties of the human mind, and to 
consider who among them has conveyed the noblest ideas 
of beauty, and touched the deepest sources of thought. 

I do not intend, however, now to pursue the inquiry 
in a method so laboriously systematic; for the subject 
may, it seems to me, be more usefully treated by pursu- 
ing the different questions which rise out of it just as 
they occur to us, without too great scrupulousness in 
marking connections, or insisting on sequences. Much 
time is wasted by human beings, in general, on establish- 
ment of systems; and it often takes more labor to mas- 
ter the intricacies of an artificial connection, than to 
remember the separate facts which are so carefully con- 
nected. I suspect that system-makers, in general, are 
not of much more use, each in his own domain, than, 
in that of Pomona, the old women who tie cherries upon 
sticks, for the more convenient portableness of the same. 
To cultivate well, and choose well, your cherries, is of 
some importance; but if they can be had in their own 
wild way of clustering about their crabbed stalk, it is a 
better connection for them than any other; and, if they 
cannot, then, so that they be not bruised, it makes to a 
boy of a practical disposition not much difference whether 
he gets them by handfuls, or in beaded symmetry on the 
exalting stick. I purpose, therefore, henceforward to 
trouble myself little with sticks or twine, but to arrange 
my chapters with a view to convenient reference, rather 
than to any careful division of subjects, and to follow 
out, in any by-ways that may open, on right hand or 
left, whatever question it seems useful at any moment 
to settle. 

And, in the outset, I find myself met by one which I 
ought to have touched upon before — one of especial in- 
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terest in the present state of ibe Arts. I have Baid that 
the art is greatest which includes the greatest ideas; but 
I have not endeavored to define the nature of this great- 
ness in the ideas themselves. We apeak of great truths, 
of great beauties, great thoughts. What is it which 
makes one truth greater than another, one thought 
greater than another! This question is, I repeat, of pe- 
culiar importance at the present time; for, during a 
period now of some hundred and fifty years, all writers 
ou Art who have pretended to eminence, have insisted 
mueh on a supposed distinction between what they call 
the Great and the Low Sehools; using the terms "High 
Art," ''Great or Ideal Style," and other such, as descrip- 
tive of a certain noble manner of painting, which it was 
desirable that all students of Art should be early led to 
reverence and adopt; and characterizing as "vulgar," or 
"low," or "realist," another manner of painting and con- 
ceiving, which it was equally necessary that all students 
should be taught to avoid. 

But lately this established teaching, never very intel-: 
ligible, has been gravely called in question. The advo- 
cates and self-supposed practicers of ''High Art" are be- 
ginning to be looked upon with doubt, and their peculiar 
phraseology to be treated with even a certain degree of 
ridicule. And other forma of Art are partly developed 
among us, which do not pretend to be high, but rather 
to be strong, henlthy, and humble. This matter of "high- 
ness" in Art, therefore, deserves our most careful con* 
BJderation. Has it been, or is it, a true highness, a true 
princeliness, or only a show of it, consisting in courtly 
manners and robes of state? Is it rocky height or cloudy 
height, adamant or vapor, on which the sun of praise so 
long has risen and set! It will be well at once to c 
sider this. 

And first, let us get, as quickly as may bo, at the 
act meaning with which the advocates of "High Art" 
that somewhat obscure and figurative* term. 

I do not know that the principles in question are any- 
where more distinctly expressed than in two papers in 
Lhe Idlfr. written by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of course 

uLer the immediate sanction of Johnaon; and which- 
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may thus be considered as the utterance of the views 
then held upon the subject by the artists of chief skill, 
and critics of most sense, arranged in a form so brief 
and clear as to admit of their being brought before the 
public for a morning^s entertainment. I cannot, there- 
fore, it seems to me, do better than quote these two let- 
ters, or at least the important parts of them, examining 
the exact meaning of each passage as it occurs. There 
are, in all, in the Idler three letters on painting, Nos. 76, 
79, and 82; of these, the first is directed only against 
the impertinences of pretended connoisseurs, and is as 
notable for its faithfulness as for its wit in the descrip- 
tion of the several modes of criticism in an artificial and 
ignorant state of society: it is only, therefore, in the two 
last papers that we find the expression of the doctrines 
which it is our business to examine. 

No. 79 (Saturday, October 20, 1759) begins, after a 
short preamble, with the following passage: — 

"Amongst the Painters, and the writers on Painting, 
there is one maxim universally admitted and continu- 
ally inculcated. Imitate nature is the invariable rule; 
but I know none who have explained in what manner 
this rule is to be understood; the consequence of which 
is, that everyone takes it in the most obvious sense — 
that objects are represented naturally, when they have 
such relief that they seem real. It may appear strange, 
perhaps, to hear this sense of the rule disputed; but it 
must be considered, that, if the excellency of a Painter 
consisted only in this kind of imitation. Painting must 
lose its rank, and be no longer considered as a liberal 
art, and sister to Poetry: this imitation being merely 
mechanical, in which the slowest intellect is always su re 
to succeed best; fo r the i^amter ot genius cannot sto op 
to drudg^ ty^ jn. which3 j^^ mnfergtanding ^has n o part ; 
.and, jyhat jpretence_has jt he Art to claim kindred with 
Poet ry but by its power over th e i maginatio n? To tbis 
power "tEe Tainter of genius directs him; in this sense 
he studies Nature, and often arrives at his end, even by 
being unnatural in the confined sense of the word. 

"The grand style of Painting requires this minute 
attention to be carefully avoided, and must be kept aa 
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eepBrate from it as the style of Poetry from that of His- 
tory. (Poetical ornamenta destroy that air of tru'Ji and 
plainness which ought to characterize History; but the 
very being of Poetry consists in departing from this 
plain narrative, and adoptinfr every ornament that will 
warm the imagination.*) To desire to see the excel- 
lences of each style united — to mingle the Dutch with 
the Italian school, is to join contrarieties which cannot 
subsist together, and which destroy the efficacy of each 

We find, first, from this interestinc passage, that the 
writer considers the Dulrh and Ilnlinn masters as sev- 
erally representative of the low and hi-rh schools; iinst, 
ihat he considers the Dutch painters as excelling in a 
mechanical imitation, ''in which the slowest inteilect is 
always sure to succeed best"; and, thirdly, that he con- 
siders the Italian painters aa excelling in a style which 
corresponds to that of imaginative poetry in literature, 
and which has an exclusive right to he called the grand 
style. 

I wish that it were in my power entirely to concur 
with the writer, and to enforce this opinion thus dis- 
tinctly slated. I have never been a zealous partisan of 
the Dutch School, and ehould rejoice in claiming Rey- 
nolds's authority for the assertion, lhat their manner 
was one "in which the slowest intellect is always sure to 
succeed best." But before his authority can be so 
claimed, we must observe exactly the meaning of the 
assertion itself, and separate it from the company of 
some others not perhaps so admissible. First, I say, wa 
^ must observe Reynolds's exact meaning, for fthoujzb the 
assertion may at first appear singular) a man who uses 
accurate language is always more liable to misinterpreta- 
tion than one who is careless in his expressions. We 
assume that the latter means very nearly what 
suppose him to mean, for words which have be 
without thought may be received without examination. 

• I have pill ihis senlenie in a parentlietiB. heCEUic It is inconslsteni 
with Ijie r«l of Iht (ulcmcDt, and with Ihe siniral leaching of the 
pyieri tin« IhM »h;ch '-allends onir lo Ihf invariahlf" eannot eerlainly 
"Oopt "every arnamcnt thai wilt warm the imagination." [Riukin^ 
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But when a writer or speaker may be fairly supposed 
to have considered his expressions carefully, and, after 
having revolved a number of terms in bis mind, to have 
chosen the one which exactly means the thing he intends 
to say, we may be assured that what costs him time to 
select, will require from us time to understand; and that 
we shall do him wrong, unless we pause to reflect how the 
word which he has actually employed differs from other 
words which it seoms he might have employed. It thus 
constantly happens that persons themselves unaccustomed 
to think clearly, or si^eak correctly, misunderstand a logi- 
cal and careful writer, and are actually in more danger 
of being misled by language which is measured and pre- 
cise, than by that which is loose and inaccurate. 

Now, in the instance before us, a person not accus- 
tomed to good writing might very rashly conclude that 
when Reynolds spoke of the Dutch School as one "in 
which the slowest intellect was sure to succeed best," he 
meant to say that every successful Dutch painter wac 
a fool. We have no right to take his assertion in that 
sense. He says, the slowest intellect. We have no right 
to assume that he meant the weakest. For it is true, 
that in order to succeed in the Dutch style, a man has 
need of qualities of mind eminently deliberate and sus- 
tained. He nnist be possessed of patience rather than 
of power; and must feel no weariness in contemplating 
the expression of a single thought for several months 
together. As opposed to the changeful energies of the 
imagination, these mental characters may be properly 
spoken of as under the general term — slowness of intel- 
lect. But it by no means follows that they are neces- 
sarily those of weak or foolish men. 

We observe, however, farther, that the imitation which 
Reyno lds supposes to be characteristic of the Dutc h 
School is that which gives to objects such relief that they 
seem real, and t hathethen speaks, ot this art of realistj c 
imitatio n as correspo nding to history in literature. 

Reynolds, therefore, seems to class these dull works of 
the "Dutch School under a general Bead, to which they 
are not commonly referred — that of historical painting; 
while he speaks of the works of the Italian School not as 
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historical, but as poetical painting. Ilia next nentence 
will farther manifest his meaning. 

"The Italian attends only to the invariable, the Rreat 
and general ideas which are fixed and inhen 
versa! Nature; the Dutch, on the contrary, to literal 
truth, and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may say, 
of Nature modified by accident. The attention to these 
petty peculiarities is the very cause of this naturalness 
so much admired in the Dutch pictures, which, if we 
suppose it to be a beauty, is certainly o£ a lower order, 
which ought to give place to a beauty of a superior kind, 
since one cannot be obtained but by departing from the 

"If my opinion was asked concerning the works of 
Michael Angelo, whether they would receive any advan- 
tage from possessing this mechanical merit, I should not 
scruple to sny, they would not only receive no advantage, 
but would lose, in a great measure, the effect which they 
now have on every mind susceptible of great and noble 
ideas. Hia works may be said to be all genius and soul ; 
and why should they be loaded with heavy matter, which 
can only counteract his purpose by retarding the progress 
of the imagination?" 

Examining carefully this and the preceding passage, 
we find the author's unmistakable meaning to be, that 
Duttjh painting is history; attending to literal truth and 
"minute exactness in the details of nature modified by 
accident." That Italian painting is poetry, attending 
only to the invariable; and that works which attend only 
to the invariable are full of genius and soul; but that 
literal truth and exact detail are "heavy matter wbic^j 
retards the progress of the imagination." 

This being then indisputably what Reynolds means to 
tell U8, let us think a little whether he is in all respects 
right. And first, &s he compares his two kinds of paint- 
ing to history and poetry, let us see how poetry and 
history themselves differ, in their use of variable and in- 
variahie details. I am writing at a window which com- 
mands a view of the head of the Lake of Geneva; and as 
I l ook up from my paper, to consider this point, I see, 
' ' '■ 1 blue breadth of softly moving water, and the 
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outline of the mountains above Chillon, bathed in morn- 
ing mist. The first verses which naturally come into my 
mind are — 

A thousand feet in depth below 
The massy waters meet and flow; 
So far the fathom line was sent 
From Chillon's snow-white battlement. 

Let us see in what manner this poetical statement is 
distinguished from a historical one. 

It is distinguished from a truly historical statement, 
first, in being simply false. The water under the Castle 
of Chillon is not a thousand feet deep, nor anything like 
it. Herein, certainly, these lines fulfil Reynolds's first 
requirement in poetry, "that it should be inattentive to 
literal truth and minute exactness in detail." In order, 
however, to make our comparison more closely in other 
points, let us assume that what is stated is indeed a fact, 
and that it was to be recorded, first historically, and then 
poetically. 

Historically stating it, then, we should say: "The lake 
was sounded from the walls of the Castle of Chillon, 
and found to be a thousand feet deep." 

Now, if Reynolds be right in his idea of the difference 
between history and poetry, we shall find that Byron 
leaves out of this statement certain unnecessary details, 
and retains only the invariable, — that is to say, the points 
which the Lake of Geneva and Castle of Chillon haye in 
common with all other lakes and castles. 

Let us hear, therefore. 

A thousand feet ii^ depth below. 

"Below?" Here is, at all events, a word added (in- 
stead of anything being taken away) ; invariable, cer- 
tainly in the case of lakes, but not absolutely necessary. 

The massy waters meet and flow. 

"Massy!" why massy? Because deep water is heavy. 
The word is a good word, but it is assuredly an added 
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detail, and ^[presses a phararlcr, not wbich the Lnke of 
Genera has in common with all other lakes, but which it 
has in distinction from those which are narrow, or shal- 
low. 

"Meet and flow." Why meet and flow? Partly to 
make up a rhyme; partly to tell us that the waters ai'a 
forceful fla well as maaay, and changeful as well as deep. 
Observe, a farther addition of details, and of details more 
or less peculiar to the spot, or, according to Reynolds's 
definition, of "heavy matter, retarding the progress of the 
imagination." ■ 

Sn far tlie tatlioin line was sent. ' 

Why fathom line! All lines for sounding are not 
fathom lines. If the lake was ever sounded from Cbillon, 
it was proha'jly sounded in metres, not fathoms. This is 
an addition of another particular detail, in which the 
only compliance with Reynolds's requirement is, that 
there is Bome chance of its being an inaccurate one. • 

kFrom Cliillon'a snow-white hattleroeiit. 
Thy snow-white! Because castle battlementa arc not 
ally snow-white. This is another added detail, and 
a detail quite peculiar to Chillou, and therefore exactly 
the most striking word in the whole passage. 

"Battlement!" Why battlement? Because all walls 
have not battlements, and the addition of the term marks 
the castle to be not merely a prison, but a fortress. 

This is a curious result. Instead of finding, as we 
^expected, the poetry distinguished from the history by 
the omission of details, we find it consist entirely in the 
addition of details; and instead of being characterized 
by r^ard only of the invariable, we find its whole power 
to consist in the clear expression of what is singular and 
particular! 

The reader may pursue the investigation for himself 
in other instances. He will find in every case that a 
poetical is distinguished from a merely historical state- 
, not by being more vague, but more specific; am' 
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it might, therefore, at first appear that our author's com- 
parison should be simply reversed, and that the Dutch 
School should be called poetical, and the Italian histori- 
cal. But the term poetical does not appear very applica- 
ble to the generality of Dutch painting; and a little re- 
flection will show us, that if the Italians represent only 
the invariable, they cannot be properly compared even to 
historians. For that which is incapable of change has no 
history, and records which state only the invariable need 
not be written, and could not be read. 

It is evident, therefore, that our author has entangled 
himself in some grave fallacy, by introducing this idea 
of invariableness as forming a distinction between poeti- 
cal and historical art. What the fallacy is, we shall dis- 
cover as we proceed; but as an invading army should not 
leave an untaken fortress in its rear, we must not go on 
with our inquiry into the views of Reynolds until we 
have settled satisfactorily the question already suggested 
to us, in what the essence of poetical treatment really 
• consists. For though, as we have seen, it certainly in- 
volves the addition of specific details, it cannot be simply 
that addition which turns the history into poetry. For 
it is perfectly possible to add any number of details to a 
historical statement, and to make it more prosaic with 
every added word. As, for instance, "The lake was 
sounded out of a flat -bottomed boat, near the crab-tree 
at the comer of the kitchen-garden, and was found to be 
a thousand feet nine inches deep, with a muddy bottom.'' 
It thus appears that it is not the multiplication of de- 
tails which constitutes poetry; nor their subtraction 
which constitutes history, but that there must be some- 
thing either in the nature of the details themselves, or 
the method of using them, which invests them with po- 
etical power or historical propriety. 

It seems to me, and may seem to the reader, strange 
that we should need to ask the question, "What is poetry ?" 
Here is a word we have been using all our lives, and, I 
suppose, with a very distinct idea attached to it; and 
when I am now called upon to give a definition of this 
idea, I find myself at a pause. What is more singular, 
I do not at present recollect hearing the question often 
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asked, though surely it is a very natural one; and I 
never recollect hearing it answered, or even attempted to 
be answered. In general, people shelter themselves under 
metaphors, and while we hear poetry described as an 
utterance o£ the soul, an effusion of Divinity, or voice 
of nature, or in other terms equally elevated and obscure, 
we never attain anything like a definite explanation of 
the character which actually distinguishes it from prose. 

I come, after Bome embarrassment, to the conclusion, 
that poetry is "the suggeation, by the ima gmation, of 
notle eroun jT for ttie nobl e emotions." " rmean, by"TftS 
noble emotions, those four prmeipal sacred passions- 
Love, Veneration, Admiration, and Joy (this latter espe- 
cially, if unselfish); and their oppoaites — Hatred, .indig- 
nation (or Scorn), Horror, and Grief, — this last, when 
unselfish, becoming Compassion. These passions in their 
various combinations constitute what is called "poetical 
feeling," when they are felt on. noble grounds, that is, on 
great and true grounds. Indignation, for instance, is a ] 
etical feeling, if excited by serious injury; but it is i 
a poetical feeling if entertained on being cheated out 
a small sum of money. It is very possible the mam 
of the cheat may have been such as to justify considera- 
ble indignation; but the feeling ia nevertheless not poeti- 
cal unless the grounds of it be large as well as just. In 
like manner, energetic admiration may be excited 
tain minds by a display of fireworks, or a street of hand- 
some shops; but the feeling ia not poetical, because the 
grounds of it are false, and therefore ignoble. There is 
in reality nothing to deserve admiration either in the 
firing of packets of gunpowder, or in the display of the 
stocks of warehouses. But sdrairBtion excited by the 
budding of a flower is a poetical feeling, because it is 
impossible that this manifestation of spiritual power and 
vital beauty can ever be enough admired. 

Farther, jt is necessary to the esis te^iceof poetry^that 
the grounds ol these feelings BhoxLld^'Ee~fufnisliedby the 
imagination , PoetTcal "feeling, that is to say,~mero noble 
emotion, is not poetry. It ia happily inherent in all 
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human nature deserving the name, and is found often 
to be purest in the least sophisticated. But , the power of 
assembl ing, by the help of the imagination, such ima ffep 
as wllTex ci te these f eelings, is the power of the poet or 

Ii!efaIE;50he__"MaLer." ^^~~ 7~ ' 

l^ow this power of exciting the emotions depends of 
course on the richness of the imagination, and on its 
choice of those images which, in combination, will be 
most effective, or, for the particular work to be done, 
most fit. And it is altogether impossible for a writer 
not endowed with invention to conceive what tools a 
true poet will make use of, or in what way he will apply 
them, or what unexpected results he will bring out by 
them; so that it is vain to say that the details of poetry 
ought to possess, or ever do possess, any definite charac- 

* Take, for instance, the beautiful stanza in the Affliction of Margargt: 

I look for ghosts, but none will force 

Their way to me. *T is falsely said 
That ever there was intercourse 

Between the living and the dead; 
For, surely, then, I should have sight 
Of him I wait for, day and night. 
With love and longing infinite. 




person. 

"Nothing surprised me more than a woman of Argentiire, whose 
cottage I went into to ask for milk, as I came down from the glacier of 
Argentiere, in the month of March, 1764. An epidemic dysentery had 
prevailed in the village, and, a few months before, had taken away from 
her, her father, her husband, and her brothers, so that she was left 
alone, with three children in the cradle. Her face had something noble 
in it, and its expression bore the seal of a calm and profound sorrow. 
After having given me milk, she asked me whence I came, and what I 
came there to do. so early in the year. When she knew that I was of 
Geneva, she said to me, 'she could not believe that all Protestants were 
lest souls; that there were many honest people among us, and that God 
was too good and too great to condemn all without distinction.' Then, 
after a moment of reflection, she added, in shaking her head, 'But that 
which is very strange is that of so many who have gone away, none 
have ever returned. I, she added, with an expression of grief, 'who 
have so mourned my husband and my brothers, who have never ceased 
to think of them, who every ni^ht conjure them with beseechings to tell 
me where they are, and in what state they are! Ah, surely, if they 
lived anywhere, they would not leave me thus! But, perhaps,' she 
added, 'I am not worthy of this kindness, perhaps tixc pure and inno- 
cent spirits of these children,' and she looked at the cradle, "may have 
their presence, and the joy which is denied to me.* " — Saus8URE« Vcy' 
ages dans les Alpes, chap. xxiv. 

This we do not call Poetry, merely because it is not invented, Imt the 
true utterance of a real person. [Ruskin's note.] 
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ter. Generally speaking, poetry runs into finer and more 
delicate details than prose; but the details are not poeti- 
cal because they are more delicate, hut because tliey are 
employed so as to bring out an affecting result For in- 
stance, no one but a true poet would have thought of ex- 
citing our pity for a bereaved father by describing hii 
way of locking the door of hia house: 



Perhaps to Limself at tlint moment be aaid, 
'The key I must lake, for my Ellen is dfad.' 
But of this in my ears not a woni did he apeak; 
, And he went to the chase with a tear on hia cheek. 



Ill 
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^^■Tn like manner, in painting, it is altogether inipossiblt 
to say beforehand what details a great pointer may make 
poetical by hia use of them to excite noble emotions: and 
■- we shall, therefore, find presently, that a painting ia to 
be classed in the great or inferior schools, not according 
to the kind of details which it represents, but according 
to the uses for which it employs them. 

It is only farther to be noticed, that infinite confusion 
has been introduced into this subject by the careless and 
illogical custom of opposing painting to poetry, instead 
of regarding poetry as consisting in a noble use, whether 
of colors or words. Painting is properly to bo opposed 
to speaking or writing, but not to poetry. Both paint- 
ing and speaking are methods of expression. Poetry is 
the employment of either for the noblest purposes. 

This question being thus far determined, we may pro- 
ceed with our paper in the Idler. 

"It is very difGcult to determine the exact degree of 
enthusiasm that the arts of Painting and Poetry may 
admit. There may, perhaps, be too greot indulgeiK^ as 
well as too great a restraint of imagination; if the one 
produces incoherent monsters, the other producea what 
is full as bad, lifeless insipidity. An intimate knowledge 
of the passions, and good sense, but not common «crih% 
mui^t at last determine ilM limits. It has been tbnugbt. 
and I believe with reason, that Michael Angelo aome- 
timea transgressed those limiu; and, I think, 1 have seen 

ttti him of which it waa very difficult to AatawntiitM 
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whether they were in the highest degree sublime or ex- 
tremely ridiculous. Such faults may be said to be the 
ebullitions of genius; but at least he had this merit, that 
he never was insipid; and whatever passion his works 
may excite, they will always escape contempt. 

"What I have had under consideration is the sub- 
limest style, particularly that of Michael Angelo, the 
Homer of painting. Other kinds may admit of this 
naturalness, which of the lowest kind is the chief merit; 
but in painting, as in poetry, the highest style has the 
least of common nature." 

.From thie passage we gather three important indica- 
tions of the supposed nature of the Great Style. JThfit 
it is the work of me n . in a_state o f enthusiasm. ThaFit is 
Ijkethe writing of Homer ; and t h at it h as as l ittle"^ 
possib le qi "common nature'^ in it. 

First, it Is produced by meiTin a state of enthusiasm. 
That is, by men who feel strongly and nobly; for we do 
not call a strong feeling of envy, jealousy, or ambition, 
enthusiasm. That is, therefore, by men who feel i)oeti- 
cally. This much we may admit, I think, with perfect 
safety. Great art is produced by men who feel acutely 
and nobly; and it. is in _8ome sort an expression of fliis 
personal feeling . We can easily conceive t hat t here^may 
be a suffic ient ly marked distinction between suck ar^ 
and that whicE jiO>rbduce"d^ by men^ w hodo not feel at 
all;' "but who rejprod ever so^ accuratehri^rt 

coldly, like human mirrors, the scenes whi ch" pas s ]^^^ 
their ey ea<. 

Secondly, Great Art is like the writing of Homer, and 
this chiefly because it has little of "common nature'' in 
it. We are not clearly informed what is meant by com- 
mon nature in this passage. Homer seems to describe 
a great deal of what is common: — cookery, for instance, 
very carefully in all its processes. I suppose the passage 
in the Iliad which, on the whole, has excited most ad- 
miration, is that which describes a wife's sorrow at part- 
ing from her husband, and a child's fright at its father's 
helmet; and I hope, at least, the former feeling may be 
considered "common nature." But the true greatness of 
Homer's style is, doubtless, held by our author to con- 
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imflginatioiis of things not only uncommon 
but impossible (such as spirits in brazen armor, or nion- 
stera with heads of men and bodies of beasts), and in 
his occasional delineations of the human character and 
form in their utmost, or heroic, strenBth and beauty. We 
gather then on the whole, that a painter in the Great 
Style must be enthusiastic, or full of emotion, and must 
paint the human form in its utmost strength and beauty, 
and perhaps certain impossible forms besides, liable by 
persons not in an equally enthusiastic state of mind to 
be looked upon as in some degree absurd. This I pre- 
sume to be Reynolds's meaning, and to be all tlmt he in- 
tends us to gather from his comparison of the Great 
Style with the writings of Ilomer. But if thnt compari- 
son be a just one in all respects, surely ivip other corol- 
laries ought to be drawn from it, naincly,^lii'st, that 
these Heroic or Impossible images are to be mingled with 
others very unheroic and very possible ; and, secondly, 
that in the representation of the Heroic or Impossible 
forms, the greatest care must be taken in fim'tiliiiig the, 
details, so that a painter must not be satisfied with paint- 
ing well the countenance and the body of his hern, but 
ought to spend the greatest part of his time (as Homer 
the greatest number of verses) in elaborating the sculp- 
tured pattern on his shield. 

Let us, however, proceed with our paper. 

"One may very safely recommend a little more enthu- 
siasm to the modern Painters; too much is certainly not 
ttje vice of the present age. The Italians seem to have 
been continually declining in this respect, from the time 
of Michael Angelo to that of Carlo Maralti. ami from 
thence to the very balhos of insipidity to which they arc 
now sunk; so that there is no need of reniarkius. that 
where I mentioned the Ifiilian painters in opposition to 
the Dutch, I mean not the modems, but the heads nf the 
old Roman and Bolopnian Schools; nor did I moan to 
include, in my idea of an Italiau painter, the Venetiiin 
Hchool, which may hn said to be thp, Dutch part of the. 
Itaiian genius. I have only to add a word of advice to 
^b Painters, — that, however excellent they may be ^ 
Hfatinir nnturallv. they would not flatter themselves VKtU 
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much upon it; and to the Connoisseurs, that when they 
see a cat or a fiddle painted so finely, that, as the phrase 
is, it looks as if you could take it up, they would not for 
that reason immediately compare the Painter to Kaffaelle 
and Michael Angelo." 

In this passage there are four points chiefly to be re- 
marked. The first, that in the year 1759 the Italian 
painters were, in our author's opinion, sunk in the very 
bathos of insipidity. The second, that the Venetian 
painters, i.e., Titian, Tintoret, and Veronese, are, in our 
author's opinion, to be classed with the Dutch; that is 
to say, are painters in a style "in which the slowest in- 
tellect is always sure to succeed best." Thirdly, that 
painting naturally is not a difficult thing, nor one on 
which a painter should pride himself. And, finally, that 
connoisseurs, seeing a cat or a fiddle successfully painted, 
ought not therefore immediately to compare the painter 
to Raphael or Michael Angelo. 

Yet Raphael painted fiddles very carefully in the fore- 
ground of his St. Cecilia, — so carefully, that they quite 
look as if they might be taken up. So carefully, that I 
never yet looked at the picture without wishing that 
somebody would take them up, and out of the way. 
And I am under a very strong persuasion that Raphael 
did not think painting "naturally" an easy thing. It 
will be well to examine into this point a little; and for 
the present, with the reader's permission, we will pass 
over the first two statements in this passage (touching 
the character of Italian art in 1759, and of Venetian art 
in general), and immediately examine some of tne e^' 
dence existing as to the real dipmity of "natural" paint- 
ing — ^that is to say, of painting carried to the point at 
which it reaches a deceptive appearance of reality. 



The Novelty of Landscape 

\_Modern Painters, Vol. Ill, Ch. 11.] 

Having now obtained, I trust, clear ideas, up to a 
certain point, of what is generally right and wron^ in 
all art, both in conception and in workmanship, we have 
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to apply these laws of right to the particular hranch of art 
which is the subject of our present inquiry, namely, 
landscape-painting. Respecting which, after the vari- 
ous metlitalions into which we have been led on tins 
high duties and ideaU of art, it may not improbably 
occur to us first to ask, — whether it be worth inquiring 
about at all. 

That question, perhaps the reader thinka, '-should havo 
been asked and answered before I had written, or ho 
read, two volumes and a half about it. So I liad an- 
iwered it, in my own mind; but it aeoms time now ttfl 
give the grounds for this answer. If, indeed, the readw] 
has never suspected that landscape-painting was any- 
thing but good, rifiht. and healthy work, I should bo 
Borry to put any doubt of its being so into his mind ; but 
if, as seems to me more likely, he, living in this buny 
and perhaps somewhat calamitous age, haa some eu»- 
pieion that landscape -painting is but an idle and empty 
business, not worth all our long talk about it, then, per- 
haps, he win be pleased to have such suspicion done 
away, before troubling himself farther with these dto- 
quisitions. 

I should rather be glad, than otherwise, that he ha-l 
formed some suspicion on this matter. If ho haa at nit 
admitted the truth of anything hitherto said rcspectinit 
great art, and its choices of subject, it seems to mn 
he oaght. by this time, to be questioning with himself 
whether road-side weeds, old cottages, broken stones, and 
such other materials, be worthy matters for grave men 
In busy themselves in the imitation of. And I shouUL_ 
tike him to probe this doubt to the deep of it, and brinii'l 
all hie misgivings out l« the broad light, -that we miq^ 
see bow we are to deal with thorn, or ascertain if indewl 
they are Uio well foaiided to he dealt with. 

And ta this end I would ask him now to imagine hia 
self entering, fit the first lime in hit life, th« room ( 
the Old Water-Color Sotvety: and to mippooe that he 
has cnlemi it, not for the sake of a quiet examiDalion of 
the painlingt one by «in«, but ia order to aeine niA 
ideas as it nay generally soeKest mpeetms tlie vtaM 
and meaning' of modem, as compared with Met, art. '^M 
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suppose him, of course, that he may be capable of such 
a comparison, to be in some degree familiar with the 
different forms in which art has developed itself within 
the periods historically known to us; but never, till that 
moment, to have seen any completely modem work. So 
'prepared, and so unprepared, he would, as his ideas be- 
gan to arrange themselves, be first struck by the number 
of paintings representing blue mountains, clear lakes, and 
ruined castles or cathedrals, and he would say to himself: 
"There *Ts something strange in the mind of these modem 
people! Nobody ever cared about blue mountains before, 
or tried to paint the broken stones of old walls." And 
the more he considered the subject, the more he would 
feel the peculiarity; and, as he thought over the art of 
Greeks and Romans, he would still repeat, with increas- 
ing certainty of conviction: "Mountains! I remember 
none. The Greeks did not seem, as artists, to know that 
such things were in the world. They carved, or variously 
represented, men, and horses, and beasts, and birds, and 
all kinds of living creatures, — yes, even down to cuttle- 
fish; and trees, in a sort of way; but not so much as the 
outline of a mountain; and as for lakes, they merely 
showed they knew the difference between salt and fresh 
water by the fish they put into each." Then he would 
pass on to mediaeval art; and still he would be obliged 
to repeat: "Mountains! I remember none. Some care- 
less and jagged arrangements of blue spires or spikes on 
the horizon, and, here and there, an attempt at repre- 
senting an overhanging rock with a hole through it; but 
merely in order to divide the light behind some human 
figure. Lakes! No, nothing of the kind, — only blue bays 
of sea put in to fill up the background when the painter 
rould not think of anything else. Broken-down build- 
ings! No; for the most part vory complete and well- 
appointed buildings, if any; and iirvor buildings at all, 
but to give place or explanation to some circumstance 
of human conduct." And ihon he would look up again 
to the modern pictures, observing, with an increasing 
astonishment, that here the human interest had, in many 
cases, altogether disappeared. That mountains, instead 
of being used only as a blue ground for the relief of the 
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if saints, were themselves the esdusivo subjects uf 
t contemplation; that their ravines, and peaks, 
and forests, were all painted with an appearance of as 
mitch enthusiasm as had formerly been devoted to the 
dimpies of beauty, or the frowns of asceticism; and that 
all the living interest which was atill supposed necessary 
to the scene, might be supplied by a traveller in a slouched 
hat, a beggar in a scarlet cloak, or, in default of these, 
even by a heron or a wild duck. 

And if he could entirely divest himself of his own 
modern habits of thought, and regard the subjects in 
question with the feelings of a knight or monk of tho 
Middle Ages, it might be a question whether those feel- 
ings would not rapidly verge toward contempt. "What!" 
he might perhaps mutter to himself, "here are human 
beings spending the whole of their lives in making pic- 
tures of bits of stone and runlets of water, withered slick-t 
and flying fogs, and actually not a picture of the gods or 
the heroesl none of the saints or the mactyrsl none of 
the angels and demons I none of councils or battles, or anv 
other single thing worth the thought of a man! Trees 
and clouds indeed ! as if I should not see as many troe^ 
as I cared to see, and more, in the first half of my day's 
journey to-morrow, or as if it mattered to any man 
whether the sky were clear or cloudy, so long as his ar- ^ 
mor did not get too hot in the sunl" W 

There can be no question that this would have beetf" 
somewhat the tone of thought with which either a 
Lacedienionian, a soldier of Rome in her strength, or i 
knight of the thirteenth century, would have been ni-t 
to regard these particular forms of our present art. Nor 
can there be any question that, in many respects, their 
judgment would have been just. It is true that the 
indignation of the Spartan or Koman would have been 
equally excited against any appearance of luxurious in- 
dustry; but the mediffival knight would, to the full, have 
admitted the nobleness of art; only he would have had 
it employed in decorating his church or his praj'er-book, 
not in imitatiuE moors and clouds. And the feelings of 
H[^e three would have agreed in this.^lhat their mab^| 
^Ipod of offence must have been the want of serioiisnl^^^ 
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and purpose in what they saw. They would all have ad- 
mitted the nobleness of whatever conduced to the honor 
of the gods, or the power of the nation; but they would 
not have understood how the skill of human life could 
be wisely spent in that which did no honor either to 
Jupiter or to the Virgin; and which in no wise tended, 
apparently, either to the accumulation of wealth, the 
excitement of patriotism, or the advancement of mo- 
rality. 

And exactly so far forth their judgment would be just, 
as the landscape-painting could indeed be shown, for 
others as well as for them, to be art of this nugatory kind; 
and so far forth unjust, as that painting could be shown 
to depend upon, or cultivate, certain sensibilities which 
neither the Greek nor mediaeval knight possessed, and 
which have resulted from some extraordinary change in 
human nature since their time. We have no right to 
assume, without very accurate examination of it, that 
this change has been an ennobling one. The simple fact, 
that we are, in some strange way, different from all the 
great races that have existed before us, cannot at once 
be received as the proof of our own greatness; nor can 
it be granted, without any question, that we have a 
legitimate subject of complacency in being under the in- 
fluence of feelings, with which neither Miltiades nor the 
Black Prince, neither Homer nor Dante, neither Socrates 
nor St. Francis, could for an instant have sympathized. 

Whether, however, this fact be one to excite our pride 
or not, it is assuredly one to excite our deepest interest. 
The fact itself is certain. For nearly six thousand years 
the energies of man have pursued certain beaten paths, 
manifesting some constancy of feeling throughout all 
that period, and involving some fellowship at heart, 
among the various nations who by turns succeeded or 
surpassed each other in the several aims of art or policy. 
So that, for these thousands of years, the whole human 
race might be to some extent described in general terms. 
Man was a creature separated from all others by his in- 
stinctive sense of an Existence superior to his own, in- 
variably manifesting this sense of the being of a Qoi 
more strongly in proportion to his own perfectness of 
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mind and body; and making enormnuB and self-denyinff 
efiorts, in order to obtain some perauaaion of the imme- 
diate presence or approval of the Divinity. So that, on 
the whole, the hest things he did were done aa in the 
presence, or for the honor, of his gods; and, whether in 
statnea, to help him to imagine them, or temples raised 
to their honor, or acts of aelf-sacrifice done in the hope 
of their love, he brought whatever waa beat and skilfullest 
in him into their service, and lived in a perpetual sub- 
jection to their unseen power. Also, ho waa always 
anKious to know aomelhing definite about them ; and hia 
chief books, aougs, and pictures were filled with legends 
nbout them, or especially devoted to illuatration of their 
lives and nature. 

Next to these gods, he was always anxious to know 
something about hia human anceatora; fond of exalting 
the memory, and telling or painting the history of old 
rulers and benefactors; yet full of an enthuaiastie con- 
fidence in himself, aa having in many ways advanced 
beyond the heat efforts of past time; and eager to record 
his own doinga for future fame. He waa a creature 
eminently warlike, placing hia principal pride in do- 
minion; eminently beautiful, and having great delight 
in his own beauty; setting forth thia heanty by every 
species of invention in dress, and rendering his arma 
and aeeoutrementB superbly decorative of his form. He 
took, however, very little interest in anything but what 
belonged to humanity; caring in no wise for the external 
world, except as it influenced hia own destiny; honoring 
the lightning becauao it (.'ould strike him, the sea be- 
cause it could drown him, the fountains because they 
g-ave him drink, and the grass because it yielded hira 
seed : but utterly incapable of feeling any special hnppi- 
nesa in the love of auch things, or any earnest emotion 
about them, considered as separate from man; therefore 
giving no time to the study of theoi ; — knowing little of 
herbs, except only which were hurtful and which healing; 
of stones, only which would glitter brightest in a crown, 
or last the longest in a wall; of the wild beasta, which were 
best for food, and which iJie stoutest qnany for the 
Mumter; — thus spending only on the lower creatures 
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inanimate things his waste energy, his dullest thoughts, 
his most languid emotions, and reserving all his acuter 
intellect for researches into his own nature and that of 
the gods; all his strength of will for the acquirement of 
political or moral power; all his sense of beauty for things 
immediately connected with his own person and life; and 
all his deep affections for domestic or divine compan- 
ionship. 

Such, in broad light and brief terms, was man for 
five thousand years. Such he is no longer. Let us con- 
sider what he is now, comparing the descriptions clause 
by clause. 

I. lie was invariably sensible of the existence of gods, 
and went about all his speculations or works holding 
this as an acknowledged fact, making his best efforts in 
their service. Now he is capable of going through life 
with hardly any positive idea on this subject, — doubting, 
fearing, suspecting, analyzing, — doing everything, in fact, 
hut believing; hardly ever getting quite up to that point 
which hitherto was wont to be the starting-point for all 
generations. And human work has accordingly hardly any 
reference to spiritual beings, but is done either from a 
patriotic or personal interest, — either to benefit mankind, 
or reach some selfish end, not (I speak of human work 
in the broad sense) to please the gods. 

II. He was a beautiful creature, setting forth this 
beauty by all means in his power, and depending upon 
it for much of his authority over his fellows. So that 
the ruddy cheek of David, and the ivory skin of Atrides, 
and the towering presence of Saul, and the blue eyes of 
Oceur de Lion, were among chief reasons why they should 
be kings; and it was one of the aims of all education, 
and of all dress, to make the presence of the human 
form stately and lovely. Now it has become the task of 
grave philosophy partly to depreciate or conceal this bod- 
ily beauty; and even by those who esteem it in their 
hearts, it is not made one of the great ends of education; 
man has become, upon the whole, an ugly animal, and is 
not ashamed of his ugliness. 

III. He was eminently warlike. He is now gradually 
becoming more and more ashamed of all the arts and 
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aims of battle. So that the desire of dominion, which 
was onee frankly confessed or bofistcd of us ii heroic 
paaaion, is now sternly reprobated or cunningly dia- 
claimed. 

IV. He used to take no interest in anything hut what 
immediately concerned himself. Now, he has deep in- 
terest in the abstract nature of things, inquires as eagerly 
into the lawa which regulate the economy of tlie material 
world, as into those of his own being, and manifests a 
passionate admiration of inanimate objects, elosely resem- 
bling, in its elevation and tenderness, the affection which 
he bears to those living souls with which he is brought 
into the nearest fellowship. 

It is this last change only which is to be the subject of 
our present inquiry; but it cannot be doubted that it is 
closely connected with all the others, and that wc can 
only thoroughly understand its nature by considering it 
in this connection. i"or, regarded by itself, we might, 
perbaps. too rashly assume it to be a natural conswiuence 
of the progress of the race. There ap[)ears to be a 
diminution of selfishness in it, and a. more extended and 
heartfelt desire of understanding the manner of God's 
working; and this the more, because one of the permanent 
characters of this change is a greater accuracy in the 
statement of external facts. When the eyes of men were 
fixed first upon themselves, and upon nature solely and 
secondarily as bearing upon their interests, it was of 
less consequence to them what the ultimate laws of 
nature were, than what their immediate effects were upon, 
human beings. Hence they could rest satiatied with phe*J 
nomena instead of principle)), and accepted without scru.^ 
tiny every fable which seemed sufficiently or gracefully 
to account for those phenomena. But so far as the e_ 
of men are now vriihdrawn from themselves, and turned 
upon the inanimate things about them, the results cease 
to be of importance, and the laws become essential. 

In these respects, it might easily appear to us tliaiL this | 

change was assuredly one of steady and natural advunui 

But when we contemplate the others above noted, of whid 

it is clearly one of the branches or consequences, we t 

L lUqiect ourselves of over-rashness in our self-conKTaiuhj 
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tion, and admit the necessity of a scrupulous analyiis both 
of the feeling itself and of its tendencies. 

Of course a complete analysis, or anything like it» 
would involve a treatise on the whole history of the world. 
I shall merely endeavor to note some of the leading and 
more interesting circumstances bearing on the subject, 
and to show sufficient practical ground for the conclusion, 
that landscape-painting is indeed a noble and useful art, 
though one not long known by man. I shall therefore 
examine, as best I can, the effect of landscape, Ist, on 
the Classical mind; 2ndly, on the Mediaeval mind; and 
lastly, on the Modern mind. But there is one point of 
some interest respecting the effect of it on any mind, 
which must be settled first; and this I will endeavor to do 
in the next chapter. 



The Pathetic Fallacy 
[Modem Painters, Vol. Ill, Ch. 12.] 

German dulness, and English affectation, have of late 
much multiplied among us the use of two of the most 
objectionable words that were ever coined by* the trou- 
blesomeness of metaphysicians, — namely, "Objective** and 
"Subjective.** 

No words can be more exquisitely, and in all points, 
useless; and I merely speak of them that I may, at once 
and forever, get them out of my way, and out of my 
reader*s. But to get that done, they must be explained. 

The word '^lue," say certain philosophers, means the 
sensation of color which the human eye receives in look- 
ing at the open sky, or at a bell-gentian. 

Now, say they farther, as this sensation can only be 
felt when the eye is turned to the object, and as, therefore^ 
no such sensation is produced by the object when nobody 
looks at it, therefore the thing, when it is not looked at, 
is not blue; and thus (say they) there are many qualities 
of things which depend as much on something else as 
on themselves. To be sweet, a thing must have a taster; 
it is only sweet while it is being tasted, and if the tongue 
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not the <!«{Mcitf of tAste, then tb« sugar would not 
have the qnali^ of fftreetness. 

And then tbey agree that the qualiti^ of things whirfi 
thu£ depend upon our perception of them, and upon our 
human nature as aSected by than, shall be called Sub- 
jective; and the qnalhies of things which thej always 
have, irrespectire of any other nature, as roundness or 
squareness. atiaU be called Objective. 

From these ingenious views the step is very easy to a 
farther opinion, that it doe^ not much matter what things 
are in themselves, but only what they are to us: and 
that the only real truth of them is their appearance to, 
or effect upon, ne. From which position, with a hearty 
desire for mystification, and much egotism, selfishness, 
ahallowneaB. and impertinence, a philosopher may easily 
go BO far as to believe, and say, that everything in the 
world depends upon bis seeing or thinking of it, and 
that nothing, therefore, exists but what he sees or 
thinks of. 

Now, to get rid of all these ambiguities and trouble- 
some words at once, be it observed that the word "Blue" 
does not mean the getnation caused by a gentian on the 
human eye; but it means the power of produeing that 
sensation : and this power is always there, in the thing, 
whether we are there to experience it or not, and would 
remain there though there were not left a man on the 
face of the earth. Precisely in the same way gunpowder 
has a power of exploding. It will not explode if you put 
no match to it. But it has always the power of so ex- 
ploding, and is therefore called an explosive compound, 
which it very positively and a3suredl.v is, whatever philos- 
ophy may sa.v to the contrary. 

In like manner, a gentian does not produce the sensa- 
tion of blueness, if you don't look at it. But it has 
always the power of doing so; its particles being ever- 
lastingly so arranged by its Maker. And, therefore, the 
gentian and the sky are always verily blue, whatever phi- 
losophy may say to the contrary; and if you do not see 
them blue when you look at them, it is not their fault, 

^^HEencc I would say to these philosophers: If, instead <4fl 
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using the sonorous phrase, "It is objectively so," you will 
use the plain old phrase, "It is so," and if instead of the 
sonorous phrase, "It is subjectively so," you will say, in 
plain old English, "It does so," or "It seems so to me," you 
will, on the whole, be more intelligent to your fellow-crea- 
tures ; and besides, if you find that a thing which generally 
"does so" to other people (as a gentian looks blue to inost 
men), does not so to you, on any particular occasion, 
you will not fall into the impertinence of saying, that 
the thing is not so, or did not so, but you will say 
simply (what you will be all the better for speedily find- 
ing out), that something is the matter with you. If you 
find that you cannot explode the gunpowder, you will not 
declare that all gunpowder is subjective, and all explosion 
imaginary, but you will simply suspect and declare your- 
self to be an ill-made match. Which, on the whole, though 
there may be a distant chance of a mistake about it, is, 
nevertheless, the wisest conclusion you can come to until 
further experiment. 

Now, therefore, putting these tiresome and absurd words 
quite out of our way, we may go on at our ease to exam- 
ine the point in question, — namely, the difference between 
the ordinary, proper, and true appearances of things to 
us; and the extraordinary, or false appearances, when we 
are under the influence of emotion, or contemplative 
fancy; false appearances, I say, as being entirely un- 
connected with any real power or character in the object, 
and only imputed to it by us. 

For instance — 

The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 
Naked and shivering, with liis cup of gold. 

This is very beautiful, and yet very untrue. The crocus 
is not a spendthrift, but a hardy plant; its yellow is not 
gold, but saffron. How is it that we enjoy so much the 
having it put into our heads that it is anything else 
than a plain crocus? 

It is an important question. For, throughout our past 
reasonings about art, we have always found that nothing 
could be good or useful, or ultimately pleasurable, which 
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wae untrue. Bat here is something pleasurable in written 
poetry, which ia nevertheless untrue. And what is more, 
if we think over our favorite poetry, we shall find it full 
of this kind of fallacy, aod that we like it all the more 
for being so. 

It will appear also, on consideration of the matter, that 
this fallacy is of two principal kinds. Either, as in this 
case of the crocus, it is the fallacy of wilful fancy, which 
involves no real expectation that it will be believed; or 
else it is a fallacy caused by an excited state of the feel- 
ings, making oa, for the time, more or leas irrational. 
Of the cheating of the fancy ^e shall have to speak 
presently; but, in this chapter, I want to examine the 
nature of the other error, that which the mind admits 
when affected strongly by emotion. Thus, for instance, 
in Alton. Locke.— 

•the foam is not cruel, neither does it crawl. The state -^ 
mind which attributes to it these characters of a living 
creature is one in which the reason is unhinged by grief. 
Al! violent feelings have the same etfect. They produce 
in us a falseness in all our impressions of external things, 
which I would generally characterize as the "pathetic 
fallacy," 

Now we are in the habit of considering this fallacy 
as eminently a character of poetical description, and the 
temper of mind in which we allow it, as one eminently 
poetical, because passionate. But I believe, if we look 
well into the matter, that we shall find the greatest poets 
do not often admit this kind of falseness, — that it is 
only the second order of poets who much delight in it.* 

I mnn t*e Creative (Shakspcirc. Homer. Dame), and ReHecIivi or 
Pttctiiliif (Wordswonh, KntB, TennyBOft), But both of Iheie <!»,,< 
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Thus, when Dante describes the spirits falling from 
the bank of Acheron "as dead leaves flutter from a bough/' 
he gives the most perfect image possible of their utter 
lightness, feebleness, passiveness, and scattering agony of 
despair, without, however, for an instant losing his own 
clear perception that these are souls, and those are leaves; 
he makes no confusion of one with the other. But when 
Coleridge speaks of 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 

he has a morbid, that is to say, a so far false, idea about 
the leaf; he fancies a life in it, and will, which there are 
not; confuses its powerlessness with choice, its fading 
death with merriment, and the wind that shakes it with 
music. Here, however, there is some beauty, even in 
the morbid passage; but take an instance in Homer and 
Pope. Without the knowledge of Ulysses, Elpenor, his 
youngest follower, has fallen from an upper chamber in 
the Circean palace, and has been left dead, unmissed by 
his leader or companions, in the haste of their departure. 
They cross the sea to the Cimmerian land; and Ulysses 
summons the shades from Tartarus. The first which 
appears is that of the lost Elpenor. Ulysses, amazed, and 
in exactly the spirit of bitter and terrified lightness which 
is seen in Hamlet, addresses the spirit with the simple, 
startled words: — 

"Elpenor! How earnest thou under the shadowy darkness? 
Hast thou come faster on foot than I in my black ship?" 

good. If they ever hope to do better, why do they trouble us now? Let 
them rather courageously burn all they have done, and wait for the 
better 'days. There are few men, ordinarily educated, who in moments 
of strong feeling could not strike out a poetical thought, and afterward 
polish it so as to be presentable. But men of sense know better than 
so to waste their time; and those who sincerely love poetry, know the 
touch of the master's hand on the chords too well to fumble^ among them 
after Him. Nay, more than this, all inferior poetry is an injury to the 
good, inasmuch as it takes away the freshness of rhymes, blunders upon 
and gives a wretched commonalty to good thoughts; and, in general, 
adds to the weight of human weariness in a most woful and culpable 
manner. There are few thoughts likely to come across ordinary men, 
which have not already been expressed by greater men in the best 
possible way; and it is a wiser, more generous, more noble thing to 
remember and point out the perfect words, than to invent poorer ones, 
wherewith to encumber temporarily the world. [Ruskin's note.] 
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lich Pope renders thus :— 

0, BttT, wiiat angry power Elpenor led 
To glide in ahades, and wandtr with the deadT 
How could t!iy soul, by realms and seas disjoined, 
Outfly the nimble sail, and leave the lagging windl 



T sincerely hope the reader finds no pleasore here, either 

' In the nimblenesa of the sail, or the laziness of the windt 

And yet how ia it that these conceits are Bo painful 

now, when they hare been pleasant to us in the other 

instances 3 

For a very simple reason. They are not a pathetic 
fallacy at all, for they are put into the mouth of the 
wrong passion — a passion which never could possibly have 
spoken them — agonized curiosity. Ulysses wants to know 
the facts of the matter; and the very last thing his mind 
could do at the moment would be to pause, or suggest in 
anywise what was not a fact. The delay in the first 
three lines, and conceit in the last, jar upon us instantly 
Jike the most frightful discord in music. No poet of 
true imaginative power could possibly have written the 
passftfte.* 

Therefore we see that the spirit of truth must guide 
us in some sort, even in our enjoyment of fallacy. Cole- 
ridge's fallacy has no discord in it, but Pope's has set 
our teeth on edge. Without farther questioning, I will 
endeavor to state the main bearings of this matter. 

The temperament which admits the pathetic fallacy, 
is, as I said above, that of a mind and body in some sort 
too weak to deal fully with what is before them or upon 
them; borne away, or overclouded, or overdazzled by 

* It is worth while comparing tlie waj' a similar qucBlion is put b|^^^| 

He veM, an.! his bright tears ^^M 

■ Went Icickling down the golden bow be held. ^^H 

Thus, with half-shui, nufFui'e'i ere:, he sioodi ^^H 

While fiom beneath some tumhrous boughs hard by ^^H 

Wilh solemn ater an awful goildess came. ^^H 

And Ibere wm purport in her looks for him, ^^H 

Which be with ea»er guess begnn to read ^^H 

Perplei-d, Ihe while melodiouslV be said. ,^ ^^^M 
ow cames oh aver ^J^^^^^J^^ ^ 42.— [Ruskin'» DOt«]^^| 
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emotion; ani it is a more or less noble state, according 
to the force of the emotion which has induced it. For it 
is no credit to a man that he is not morbid or inaccurate 
in his perceptions, when he has no strength of feeling to 
warj) them; and it is in general a sign of higher capacity 
and stand in the ranks of being, that the emotions should 
be strong enough to vanquish, partly, the intellect, and 
make it believe what they choose. But it is still a gander 
condition when the intellect also rises, till it is strong 
enough to assert its rule against, or together with, the 
utmost efforts of the passions; and the whole man stands 
in an iron glow, white hot, perhaps, but still strong, and 
in no wise evaporating; even if he melts, losing none of 
his weight. 

So, then, we have the three ranks: the man who i>er- 
ceives rightly, because he does not feel, and to whom 
the primrose is very accurately the primrose, because he 
does not love it. Then, secondly, the man who perceives 
wrongly, because he feels, and to whom the primrose is' 
anything else than a primrose: a star, or a sun, or a 
fairy's shield, or a forsaken maiden. And then, lastly, 
there is the man who perceives rightly in spite of his 
feelings, and to whom the primrose is forever nothing 
else than itself — a little flower apprehended in the very 
plain and leafy fact of it, whatever and how many soever 
the associations and passions may be that crowd around 
it. And, in general, these three classes may be rated in 
comparative order, as the men who are not poets at all, 
and the poets of the second order, and the poets of the 
first ; only however great a man may be, there are always 
some subjects which ought to throw him off his balance; 
some, by which his poor human capacity of thought should 
bo conquered, and brought into the inaccurate and vague 
state of perception, so that the language of the highest 
inspiration becomes broken, obscure, and wild in meta- 
l)hor, resembling that of the weaker man, overborne by 
weaker things. 

And thus, in full, there are four classes: the men who 
feel nothing, and therefore see truly; the men who feel 
strongly, think weakly, and see untruly (second order of 
poets) ; the men who feel strongly, think strongly, and 
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see truly (first order of poets) ; and the men who, stroi _ 
33 human creatures can be, are yet submitted to inflU' 
ences stronger than they, and seo in a sort untruly, be- 
cause what they see is inconceivably above them. This 
laat is the usual condition of prophetic inspiration. 

I separate these classes, in order that their character 
may be clearly understood; but of course they are united 
each to the other by imperceptible transitions, and the 
same mind, according to the influenza to which it is 
subjected, passes at diflerent times into the various states. 
Still, the difference between the great and less man is, on 
the whole, chiefly in this point of alierabiliiy. That is to 
say, the one knows too much, and perceives and feels too 
much of the past and future, and of all things beside 
and around that which immediately affects him, to fae in 
any wise shaken by it. His mind is made up; his thoughts 
have an accustomed current; his ways are steadfast; it 
is not this or that new sight which will at once un- 
balance him. He is tender to impression at the surface, 
like a rock with deep moss upon it; but there is too 
much mass of him to be moved. The smaller man, with 
the same degree of sensibility, is at once carried off his 
feet; he wants to do something he did nut want to do 
before; he views all the universe in a new light through 
his tears; he is gay or enthusiastic, melanchcly or pas- 
sionate, as things come and go to him. Th_-refore the 
high creative poet might oven be thought, to a great 
extent, impassive (as shallow people think Dante stern), 
receiving indeed all feelings to the full, but having 
great centre of reflection and knowledge in which 
stands serene, and watches the feeling, as it were, itoat' 
far oi!. 

Dante, in his most intense moods, has entire 
mand of himself, and can look around calmly, at all 
moments, for the image or the word that will best tell 
what he sees to the upper or lower world. But Keats 
and Tennyson, and the poets of the second order, are 
generally themselves subdued by the feelings under which 
they write, or, at least, write as choosing to he so; and 
therefore admit certain expressions and modes of thought 
which are in some sort diseased or false. 
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Now so long as we see that the feeling is true, we par- 
don, or are even pleased by, the confessed fallacy of 
sight which it induces : we are pleased, for instance, with 
those lines of Kingsley's above quoted, not because th^y 
fallaciously describe foam, but because they faithfully 
describe sorrow. But the moment the mind of the 
speaker becomes cold, that moment every such expression 
becomes untrue, as being forever untrue in the external 
facts. And there is no greater baseness in literature 
than the habit of using these metaphorical expressions 
in cool blood. An inspired writer, in full impetuosity of 
passion, may speak wisely and truly of "raging waves of 
the sea foaming out their own shame"; but it is only the 
basest writer who cannot speak of the sea without talking 
of "raging waves," "remorseless floods," "ravenous bil- 
lows," etc. ; and it is one of the signs of the highest power 
in a writer to check all such habits of thought, and to 
keep his eyes fixed firmly on the pure fact, out of which 
if any feeling comes to him or his reader, he knows it 
must be a true one. 

To keep to the waves, I forget who it is who represents 
a man in despair desiring that his body may be cast into 
the sea, 

Whose changing mounds and foam that passed atoay, 
Might mock the eye that questioned where I lay. 

Observe, there is not here a single false, or even over- 
charged, expression. "Mound" of the sea wave is per- 
fectly simple and true; "changing" is as familiar as 
may be; "foam that passed away," strictly literal; and 
the whole line descriptive of the reality with a degree 
of accuracy which I . know not any other verse, in the 
range of poetry, that altogether equals. For most people 
have not a distinct idea of the clumsiness and massive- 
ness of a large wave. The word "wave" is used too 
generally of ripples and breakers, and bendings in light 
drapery or grass: it does not by itself convey a perfect 
image. But the word "mound" is heavy, large, dark, 
definite; there is no mistaking the kind of wave meant^ 
nor missing the sight of it. Then the term "changing" 
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KIB a peculiar force also. Most people think of waves aa 
sing and falling. But if they look at the sea carefully, 
they will perceive that the waves c]o not rise and fall. 
They change. Change both place and form, but they do 
not fall; one wave goes on, and on, and still on; now 
lower, now higher, now tossing its mane like a horse, 
now building itself together like a wall, now shaking, 
mow steady, but atill the same wave, till at laat it aeeina 
struck by something, and changes, one knows not how, — 
becomes another wave. 

The close of the line insists on this image, and paints 
it still more perfectly, — -"foam that passed away." Not 
merely melting, disappearing, but passing on, out of 
sight, on the career of the wave. Then, having put the 
absolute ocean fact as far as he may before our eyes, 
the poet leaves us to feel about it as we may, and to 
trace for ourselves the opposite fact,— the image of the 
green mounds that do not change, and the white and 
written stones that do not pass awaj; and thence to 
follow out also the associated images of the ca!m life 
with the quiet grave, and the despairing life with the 
fading foam — 

As for Snniaria. licr king ia cut olf like llic foam upon the 

But nothing of this ia actually told or pointed out, and 
the expressions, as they stand, arc perfectly severe and 
accurate, utterly uninfluenced by the firtoly governed 
emotion of the writer. Even the word "mock" is hardly 
an exception, as it may stand merely for "deceive" or 
"defeat," without implying any impersonation of the 

It may be well, perhaps, lo give one or two more in- 
stances to show the peculiar dignity possessed by all 
passages, which thus limit their expression to the pure 
fact, and leave the hearer to gather what he can from it. 
Here is a notable one from the Iliad. Helen, looking 
from the Scaan gate of Troy over the Grecian host, 
~. telling Friam the names of its captains, says at 
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''I see all the other dark-eyed Greeks; but two I caimot 
see, — Castor and Pollux, — ^whom one mother bore with me. 
Have they not followed from fair Lacedsmon, or have thi&y 
indeed come in their sea-wandering ships, but now will not 
enter into the battle of men, fearing the shame and the Bcom 
that is in Me?" 

Then Homer: — 

"So she spoke. But them, already, the life-giving earth 
possessed, there in Lacedsmon, in the dear fatherland." * 

Note, here, the high poetical truth carried to the ex- 
treme. The poet has to speak of the earth in sadness, 
but he will not let that sadness affect or change his 
thoughts of it. No; though Castor and Pollux be dead, 
yet the earth is our mother still, fruitful, life-giving. 
These are the facts of the thing. I see nothing else than 
these. Make what you will of them. 

Take another very notable instance from Casimir de 
la Vigne's terrible ballad, "La Toilette de Constance." 
I must quote a few lines out of it here and there, to 
enable the reader who has not the book by him, to 
understand its close. 

Vite, Anna! vite; au miroir! 

Plus vite, Anna. L*heure s'avance, 
Et je vais au bal ce soir 

Chez Tambassadeur de France. 

Y pensez-vous? ils sont fan6s, ces noBuds; 

lis sont d'hier; mon Dieu, comme tout passe! 
Que du rdseau qui retient mes cheveux 

Les glands d*azur retombent avec grflce. 
Plus haut ! Plus has ! Vous ne comprenez rien ! 

Que sur mon front ce saphir dtincelle : 
Vous me piquez, maladroite. Ah, c'est bien, 

Bien, — ch^re Anna! Je t'aime, je suis belle. 



* Iliad, 3. 243. In the MS. Riiskin notes, "Tlie insurpassably tender 
irony in the epithet — 'life-giving earth* — of the grave"; and then adds 
another illustration: — "Compare the hammer-stroke at the close of the 
[32nd] chapter of Vanity Fair — The darkness came down on the field 
and city, and Amelia was praying for George, who was lying on his 
face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.* A great deal might have 
been said about it. The writer is very sorry for Amelia, neither does 
he want faith in prayer. He knows as well as any of us that prayer 
must be answered in some sort; but those are the tacts. The man and 
woman sixteen miles apart — one on her knees on the floor, the other 
on his face in the clay. So much love in her heart, so much lead in 
his. Make what you can of it.** [Cook and Wedderburn.] 
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Vite, j'en croU mon miroir, 
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Celui qu'en vain je vondrais olihiier . . . 

(Anna, ma robe) il y sera, j'eap6re. 
(Ah, fil profane, est-ce la mon collier! 

Quoi! ces gra.iiis d'or bfnits par le Saint-PCre! ) 
II y sera: Dieu, s'il pressait ma main. 

En y penaant a peine je respire: 
Frtre Anaclmo doit m'entendre demain. 

Comment ferai-je, Anna, pour tout lui dire! . . . 

Vite! un coup d'ceil au iniroir, 

Qu'on va m'adorer ce Boir 

Chez rambaasadeur de France. 

Pria du foyer, Constance a'admirait. 

Dieu! sur aa robe il vole une Jtincelle! 
Au feu! Courez! Quand I'eapoir I'foivrait, 

Tbut perdre ainsi! Quoi! Mourir, — et ai belle! 
L*horrible feu ronge avec voluptf 

Sea bras, son sein, et Tcntoiire, et a'^lSve, 
Et eans piti£ d^vore sa beaut£, 

Ses dlx-lmit ana, h^laa, et son doux rtyel 

Adieu, bal, plaisir, amour! 

On disu.it, Pauvre Constance, 
Et Ton (lanaa, jusqu'au jniir. 

Chez I'ambasaadeur de France, 



Yes, that is the fact of it. Kiijht or wrong, the poet 
does not say. What you may think about it, he does not 
know. He has nothing: to do with that. There lie the 
ashes of the dead girl in her chamber. There they 
danced, till the morning, at the Ambassador's of FTa.nce. 
Make what yon will of it. 

If the reader will look through the ballad, of which I 
have quoted only about the third pari, he will find that 
there is not, from beginning to end of it, a single poetical 
(so called) expression, except in one stanza. The girl 
Ajpeaks aa simple prose aa may he: there is not a word. | 
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Three years had Barbara in her grave been laid. 
When thus his moan he made: — 



"Oh, move, thou cottage, from behind yon oak. 

Or let the ancient tree uprooted lie, 
That in some other way yon smoke 

May mount into the sky. 
If still- behind yon pine-tree's ragged bough, 

Headlong, the waterfall must come. 

Oh, let it, then, be dumb — 
Be anything, sweet stream, but that which thou art now,** 



Here is a cottage to be moved, if not a mountain, and 
a waterfall to be silent, if it is not to hang listening: but 
with what different relation to the mind that contem- 
plates them! Here, in the extremity of its agony, the 
soul cries out wildly for relief, which at the same mo- 
ment it partly knows to be impossible, but partly be- 
lieves possible, in a vague impression that a miracle 
might be wrought to give relief even to a less sore 
distress, — that nature is kind, and God is kind, and that 
grief is strong: it knows not well what is possible to such 
grief. To silence a stream, to move a cottage wall, — 
one might think it could do as much as that! 

I believe these instances are enough to illustrate the 
main point I insist upon respecting the pathetic fallacy, 
— that so far as it is a fallacy, it is always the sign of a 
morbid state of mind, and comparatively of a weak one. 
Even in the most inspired prophet it is a sign of the 
incapacity of his human sight or thought to bear what 
has been revealed to it. In ordinary poetry, if it is found 
in the thoughts of the poet himself, it is at once a sign 
of his belonging to the inferior school ; if in the thoughts 
of the characters imagined by him, it is right or wrong 
according to the genuineness of the emotion from which 
it springs; always, however, implying necessarily some 
degree of weakness in the character. 

Take two most exquisite instances from master hands. 
The Jessy of Shenstone, and the Ellen of Wordsworth, 
have both been betrayed and deserted. Jessy, in the 
course of her most touchiner complaint, says: 
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'Ah why d Fll gh g t h If 

'Why d t d d k d 1 pi dge, 

Adt titkd m bt 

Ad tl t d good 

And fear of Him W ho is a ngbtoous Judge, — 

Why do not these prevail for human life, 

To keep two benrU together, that began 

Their Hpringtime with one love, and tliat have need 

Of mutual pity and forgiveness sweet 

To grant, or be received; while that poor bird — 

O, come and hear him! Thou who hast to me 

Been faitbtesg, hear him ; — though a, lowly creature. 

One of God'a simple children that yet know not 

The Universal Parent, Aoic he sings! 

Ab if he wished the firmament of heaven 

Should listen, and give back to him the voice 

Of his triumphant constancy and love; 

The proclamation that be makes, bow far 

Uie darkness doth transcend our fickle light." 

The perfection of both these passages, aa far aa re- 
gards truth and tenderness of imagination in the two 
poetB, is quite insuperable. But of the two characters 
imagined, Jessy is weaker than Ellen, exactly in ao far 
B3 something appears to her to be in nature which is not. 
The flowers do not really reproach her. God meant 
them to comfort her, not to taunt her; they would do ao 
if she saw them rightly. 

Ellen, on the other hand, is nuite above the slightest 
erring emotion. There is not the barest film of fallacy 
in all her thoughts. She reasons as calmly as if she did 
Dot feel. And, although the singing of the bird suggests 
to her the idea of its desiring to be heard in heaven, ahe 
does not for an instant admit any veracity in the thought. 
"Aa if," she says, — "1 know he means nothing of the 
kind; but it does verily seem as if." The reader will 
^ftnd, by examitiing the rest of the poem, that Ellen'g. j 
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character is throughout consistent in this clear thoiigli 
passionate strength.* 

It then being, I hope, now made clear to the reader in 
all respects that the pathetic fallacy is powerful only so 
far as it is pathetic, feeble so far as it is fallacious, and, 
therefore, that the dominion of Truth is entire, over 
this, as over every other natural and just state of the 
human mind, we may go on to the subject for the dealing 
with which this prefatory inquiry became necessary; and 
why necessary, we shall see forthwith. 

Modern Landscape 
[Modern Painters, Vol. Ill, Ch. 16.] 

We turn our eyes, therefore, as boldly and as quickly 
as may be, from these serene fields and skies of mediaeval 
art, to the most characteristic examples of modem land- 
scape. And, I believe, the first thing that will strike us, 
or that ought to strike us, is their cloudiness. 

Out of perfect light and motionless air, we find our- 
selves on a sudden brought under sombre skies, and 
into drifting wind; and, with fickle sunbeams flashing 
in our face, or utterly drenched with sweep of rain, we 
are reduced to track the changes of the shadows on the 
grass, or watch the rents of twilight through angry 
cloud. And we find that whereas all the pleasure of the 
mediaeval was in stability, definiteness, and luminous- 
ness, we are expected to rejoice in darkness, and triumph 
in mutability; to lay the foundation of happiness in 
things which momentarily change or fade; and to expect 

* I cannot quit this subject without giving two more instances, both 
exquisite, of the pathetic fallacy, which I have just come upon in 
Maud: — 

For a great speculation had fail'd; 

And ever he mutterM and maoden'd, and ever wann'd with despair; 
And out hf* walk'd, when the wind like a broken worldling wail'd. 

And the flying gold of the ruin'd woodlands drove thro* the air. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 
The red rose cries, "She is near, she is nearf 

And the white rose weeps, "She is late,'* 
The larkspur listens, "/ hear, I heart** 

And the lily whispers, "I wait.'* 

[Ritskin's n«te.] 
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the utmost satisfactioa and instruction from what it i 
impossible to arrest, and difficult to comprehend. 

We find, however, together with this general delight la | 
breeze and darkness, much attention to the real forn 
of clouds, and careful drawing of effects of mist; so that 
the appearance of objects, as seen through it, becomes a 
subject of science with us; and the faithful represcnla- 
tion of that appearance is made of primal importance, 
under the name of aerial perapectiTe. The aspecta of 
sunset and sunrise, with all their attendant phenomena 
of cloud and mist, are watchfully delineated ; and in 
ordinary daylight landscape, the sky is considered of bo 
much importance, that a principal mass of foliage, or a 
whole foreground, is unhesitatingly thrown into shade 
merely to bring out the form of a white cloud. So that, 
if a general and characteristic name were needed for 
modem landscape art, none better could bo invented than 
"the service of clouds." 

And this name would, unfortunately, be characteristic 
of OUT art in more ways than one. In the last chapter, 
I said that all the Greeks spoke kindiy about the clouds, 
except Aristophanes; and he, I am sorry to say (since 
his report is so unfavorable); is the only Greek who had 
studied them attentively. He tells ua, first, that they 
are "great goddesses to idle men" ; then, that they are 
"mistresses of dispotings, and logic, and monstrosities, 
and noisy chattering" ; declares that whoao believes in 
their divinity must first disbelieve in Jupiter, and place 
supreme power in the hands of an unknown god "Whirl- 
wind"; and, finally, he displays Ihcir influence over the 
mind of one of their disciples, in his sadden desire "to 
speak ingeniously concerning smoke." 

There is, I fear, an infinite truth in this Ariatophanic 
judgment applied to our modem cloud- worship. Assured- 
ly, much of the love of mystery in our romances, our 
poetry, our art, and, above all, in our metaphysics, must 
come under that definition so long ago given by the 
great Greek, ''speaking ingeniously concerning smoke." 
And much of the instinct, which, partially developed in 
pamting, may be now seen throughout every mode of 
^~" " f mind, — the easily encoura,^ed doubt, easily! 
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excited curiosity, habitual agitation, and delight in the 
changing and the marvellous, as opposed to the old quiet 
serenity of social custom and religious faith, — is again 
deeply defined in those few words, the "dethroning of 
Jupiter," the "coronation of the whirlwind." 

Nor of whirlwind merely, but also of darkness or 
ignorance respecting all stable facts. That darkening of 
the foreground to bring out the white cloud, is, in one 
aspect of it, a type of the subjection of all plain and 
positive fact, to what is uncertain and unintelligible. 
And, as we examine farther into the matter, we shall be 
struck by another great difference between the old and 
modem landscape, namely, that in the old no one ever 
thought of drawing anything but as well as he could. 
That might not be well, as we have seen in the case 
of rocks; but it was as well as he could, and always 
distinctly. Leaf, or stone, or animal, or man, it was 
equally drawn with care and clearness, and its essential 
characters shown. If it was an oak tree, the acorns were 
drawn; if a flint pebble, its veins were drawn; if an 
arm of the sea, its fish were drawn; if a group of figures, 
their faces and dresses were drawn — to the very last 
subtlety of expression and end of thread that could be 
got into the space, far off or near. But now our ingenu- 
ity is all "concerning smoke." Nothing is truly drawn 
but that; all else is vague, slight, imperfect; got with 
as little pains as possible. You examine your closest 
foreground, and find no leaves; your largest oak, and 
find no acorns; your human figure, and find a spot of 
red paint instead of a face; and in all this, again and 
again, the Aristophanic words come true, and the clouds 
seem to be "great goddesses to idle men." 

The next thing that will strike us, after this love of 
clouds, is the love of liberty. Whereas the mediseval 
was always shutting himself into castles, and behind 
fosses, and drawing brickwork neatly, and beds of flow- 
ers primly, our painters delight in getting to the open 
fields and moors; abhor all hedges and moats; never 
paint anything but free-growing trees, and rivers gliding 
"at their own sweet will"; eschew formality down to the 
smallest detail; break and displace the brickwbrk which 
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the medittval would have carefully cemented; leave un- 
pruned the thickets he would have delicately trinuned; 
and, carrying the love of liberty even to license, and 
the love of wildnese even to ruin, take pleasure at last 
in every aspect of ago and desolation which emancipates 
the objects of nature from the government of men; — on 
the castle wall displacing its tapestry with ivy, and 
spreading, through the garden, the bramble for the rose. 

Connected with this love of liberty we find a singular 
manifestation of iove of mountains, and see our painters 
traversing the wildest places of the globe in order to 
obtain subjects with eraggy foregrounds and purple dis- 
tances. Some few of them remain content with pollards 
and flat land; but these are always men of third-rate 
order; and the leading masters, while they do not reject 
the beauty of the low grounds, reserve their highest 
powers to paint Alpine peaks or Italian promontories. 
And it is eminently noticeable, also, that this pleasure 
in the mountains is never mingled with fear, or tem- 
pered by a spirit of meditation, as with the mediaeval ; 
but is always free and fearless, brightly exhilarating, and 
wholly unreflective; so that the painter feels that his 
mountain foreground may be more consistently animated 
by a sportsman than a hermit; and our modem society 
in general goes to the mountains, not to fast, hut to 
feast, and leaves their glaciers covered with chicken- 
bones and egg-shells. 

Connected with this want of any sense of solemnity in 
mountain scenery, is a general profanity of temper in 
regarding all the rest of nature; that is to say, a total 
absence of faith in the presence of any deity therein. 
Whereas the media3val never painted a cloud, but with 
the purpose of placing an anRel in it; and a Greek never 
entered a wood without expecting to meet a god in it; 
we should think the appearance of an ange! in the cloud 
wholly unnatural, and should be seriously surprised by 
meeting a god anywhere. Our chief ideas about the 
wood are connected with poaching. We have no belief 
that the clouds contain more than so many inches of 
rain or hail, and from our ponds and ditches expect 
.ing more divine ihan ducks t 
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Finally: connected with this profanity of temper is a 
strong tendency to deny the sacred element of color, 
and make our boast in blackness. For though occasion- 
ally glaring or violent, modern color is on the whole 
eminently sombre, tending continually to gray or brown, 
an^d by many of our best painters consistently falsified, 
with a confessed pride in what they call chaste or sub- 
dued tints; so that, whereas a mediaeval paints his sky 
bright blue and his foreground bright green, gilds the 
towers of his castles, and clothes his figures with purple 
and white, we paint our sky gray, our foreground black, 
and our foliage brown, and think that enough is sacrificed 
to the sun in admitting the dangerous brightness of a 
scarlet cloak or a blue jacket. 

These, I believe, are the principal points which would 
strike us instantly, if we were to be brought suddenly into 
an exhibition of modern landscapes out of a room filled 
with mediaeval work. It is evident that there are both 
evil and good in this change; but how much evil, or how 
much good, we can only estimate by considering, as in 
the former divisions of our inquiry, what are the real 
roots of the habits of mind which have caused them. 

And first, it is evident that the title "Dark Ages," 
given to the mediaeval centuries, is, respecting art, wholly 
inapplicable. They were, on the contrary, the bright 
ages; ours are the dark ones. I do not mean metaphysi- 
cally, but literally. They were the ages of gold; ours 
are the ages of umber. 

This is partly mere mistake in us; we build brown 
brick walls, and wear brown coats, because we have 
been blunderingly taught to do so, and go on doing so 
mechanically. There is, however, also some cause for 
the change in our own tempers. On the whole, these 
are much sadder ages than the early ones; not sadder in 
a noble and deep way, but in a dim wearied way, — ^the 
way of ennui, and jaded intellect, and uncomfortable- 
ness of soul and body. The Middle Ages had their wars 
and agonies, but also intense delights. Their gold was 
dashed with blood; but ours is sprinkled with dust 
Their life was inwoven with white and purple: ours is 
one seamless stuff of brown. Not that we are without 
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apparent festivity, but festivity more or less forced, mis- 
taken, embittered, incomplete — not of tie heart. How 
wonderfully, since Shakapeare'a time, have we lost the 
power of laughing at bad jests! The very finish of our 
wit belies our gayety. 

The profoujidest reason of this darkness of heart is, 
I believe, our want of faith. There never yet was a gen- 
eration of men (savage or civilized) who, taken as a 
body, 80 wofully fulfilled the words "having no hope, 
and without God in the world," as the present civilized 
European race. A Red Indian or Otaheitan savage has 
more sense of a divine exJatenee ronnd him, or govern- 
ment over him, than the plurality of refined Londoners 
and Parisians: and those among ua who may in some 
sense be said to believe, are divided almost without 
exception into two broad classes, Romanist and Puritan ; 
who, but for the interference of the unbelieving portions 
of society, would, either of them, reduce the other sect 
as speedily as possible to ashes; the Romanist having 
always done so whenever he could, from the beginning 
of their separation, and the Puritan at this time holding 
himself in complacent expectation of the destruction of 
Rome by volcanic fire. Such division as this between 
persons nominally of one religion, that is to say, believ- 
ing in the same Ood, and the same Revelation, cannot 
but become a stumbling-bloek of the gravest kind to all 
thoughtful and far-sighted men. — a stumbling-block which 
they can only surmount under the most favorable- cir- 
cumstances of early education. Hence, nearly all our 
powerful men in tbia age of the world are unbelievers; 
the best of them in doubt and misery; the worst in 
reckless defiance; the plurality, in plodding hesitation, 
doing, as well as they can, what practical work lies 
ready to their hands. Most of our scientific men are 
in this last class; our popular authors either set them- 
selves definitely against all religious form, pleading for 
simple truth and benevolence (Thackeray, Dickens), or 
give themselves up to bitter and fruitless statement of 
facta (De Bakac). or surface-painting (Scott), or care- 
less blasphemy, sad or smiling (Byron, Beranger). Our 
^■jaroeat poets and deepest thinkers are doubtful and ia-J 
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dignant (Tennyson, Carlyle) ; one or two, anchored, in- 
deed, but anxious or weeping (Wordsworth, Mrs. Brown- 
ing) ; and of these two, the first is not so sure of his 
anchor, but that now and then it drags with him, even 
to make him cry out, — 

Great God, I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in some creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn. 

In politics, religion is now a name; in art, a hypocrisy 
or affectation. Over German religious pictures the in- 
scription, "See how Pious I am," can be read at a glance 
by any clear-sighted person. Over French and English 
religious pictures the inscription, "See how Impious I 
am," is equally legible. All sincere and modest art is, 
among us, profane.* 

This faithlessness operates among us according to our 
tempers, producing either sadness or levity, and being 
the ultimate root alike of our discontents and of our 
wantonnesses. It is marvellous how full of contradiction 
it makes us: we are first dull, and seek for wild and 
lonely places because we have no heart for the garden; 
presently we recover our spirits, and build an assembly- 
room among the mountains, because we have no rever- 
ence for the desert. I do not know if there be game on 
Sinai, but I am always expecting to hear of some one's 
shooting over it. 

There is, however, another, and a more innocent root 
of our delight in wild scenery. 

All the Renaissance principles of art tended, as I have 
before often explained, to the setting Beauty above Truth, 
and seeking for it always at the expense of truth. And 
the proper punishment of such pursuit — the punishment 
which all the laws of the universe rendered inevitable — 
was, that those who thus pursued beauty should wholly 
lose sight of beauty. All the thinkers of the age, as we 

• Pre-Raphaclitism, of course, excepted, which is a new phase of art, 
in no wise considered in this chapter. Blake was sincere, but full of 
wild creeds, and somewhat diseased in brain. [Ruskin's note.] 
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aaw previously, declared, that it did not exist. The age 
seconded their efforts, and banished beauty, so far as 
humau effort could Bueceed in doing so, from the face 
of the earth, and the form of man. To powder the hair, 
to patch the cheek, to hoop the body, to buckle the foot, 
were ail part and parcel of the same system which re- 
duced atreeta to brick walls, and pictures to brown stains. 
One desert of Ugliness was extended before the eyes of 
mankind; and their pursuit of the beautiful, so recklessly 
continued, received unexpected consummation in high- 
heeled shoes and periwigs, — Gower Street, and Caspar 
Foussin. 

Reaction from this state was inevitable, if any true 
life was left in the races of mankind ; and, accordingly, 
though still forced, by rule and fashion, to the producing 
and wearing- ail that is ugly, men steal out, half-ashamed 
of themselves for doing so, to the fields and mountains; 
and, finding among these the color, and liberty, and va- 
riety, and power, which are forever grateful to them, de- 
light Jn these to an extent never before known; lejoice in 
all the wildest shattering of the mountain side, as au 
opposition to Gower Street, gaze in a rapt manner at 
sunsets and sunrises, to see there the blue, and gold, and 
purple, which glow for them no longer on knight's armor 
or temple porch ; and gather with care out of the fields, 
into their blotted herbaria, the flowers which the five or- 
ders of architecture have banished from their doors and 
casements. 

The absence of care for personal beauty, which is an- 
other great characteristic of the age, adds to this feeling 
in a twofold way: first, by turning all reverent thoughts 
away from human nature; and making us think of men 
as ridiculous or ugly creatures, getting through the 
world as wall as they can, and spoiling it in doing so; 
not ruling it in a kingly way and crowning all its love- 
liness. In the Middle Ages hardly anything but vice 
could be caricatured, because virtue was always visibly 
and personally noble: now virtue itself is apt to inhabit 
such poor human bodies, that no aspect of it is invulnera- 
ble to jest; and for all fairness we have to seek to the 
^^Wera; for all sublimity, to the hills. 
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The same want of care operates, in another way, by 
lowering the standard of health, increasing the suscepti- 
bility to nervous or sentimental impressions, and thus 
adding to the other powers of nature over us whatever 
charm may be felt in her fostering the melancholy fan- 
cies of brooding idleness. 

It is not, however, only to existing inanimate nature 
that our want of beauty in person and dress has driven 
us. The imagination of it, as it was seen in our ances- 
tors, haunts us continually; and while we yield to the 
present fashions, or act in accordance with the dullest 
modern principles of economy and utility, we look fondly 
back to the manners of the ages of chivalry, and delight 
in painting, to the fancy, the fashions we pretend to de- 
spise, and the splendors we think it wise to abandon. The 
furniture and personages of our romance are sought, 
when the writers desires to please most easily, in the cen- 
turies which we profess to have surpassed in everything; 
the art which takes us into the present times is considered 
as both daring and degraded; and while the weakest 
words please us, and are regarded as poetry, which recall 
the manners of our forefathers, or of strangers, it is only 
as familiar and vulgar that we accept the description of 
our own. 

In this we are wholly different from all the races that 
preceded us. All other nations have regarded their an- 
cestors with reverence as saints or heroes ; but have never- 
theless thought their own deeds and ways of life the 
fitting subjects for their arts of painting or of verse. We, 
on the contrary, regard our ancestors as foolish and 
wicked, but yet find our chief artistic pleasures in de- 
scriptions of their ways of life. 

The Greeks and mediaevals honored, but did not imi- 
tate their forefathers; we imitate, but do not honor. 

With this romantic love of beauty, forced to seek in 
history, and in external nature, the satisfaction it can- 
not find in ordinary life, we mingle a more rational pas- 
sion, the due and just result of newly awakened powers 
of attention. Whatever may first lead us to the scrutiny 
of natural objects, that scrutiny never fails of its reward. 
Unquestionably they are intended to be regarded by us 
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with both reverence mid delight; and every hour wo eive 
to them renders their beauty more apparent, and their 
intereat more engrossing'. Natural science — which can 
hardly be considered to have existed before modern times 
— rendering our knowledge fruitful in accumulation, and 
exquisite in accuracy, has acted for good or evil, accord- 
ing to the temper of the mind which received it; and 
though it has hardened the faithlessness of the dull and 
proud, has shown new grounds for reverence to hearts 
which were thoughtful and humble. The neglect of the 
art of war, while it has somewhat weakened and deformed 
the body,* haa given us leisure and opportunity for 
studies to which, before, time and space were equally 
wanting; livea which once were early wasted on the bat- 
tle-field are now passed usefully in the study; nations 
which exhausted themselves in annual warfare now dis- 
pute with each other the diseovery of new planets; and 
the serene philosopher dissects the plants, and analyzes 
the dust, of lands which were of old only traversed by 
the knight in hasty march, or by the borderer in heedless 
rapine. 

The elements of progress and decline being thus 
strangely mingled in the modem mind, we might before- 
hand antieipate that one of the notable characters of 
our art would be its inconsistency; that efforta would be 
made in every direction, and arrested by every conceiv- 
able cause and manner of failure; that in all we did, it 
would become next to impossible to distinguish accu- 
rately the grounds for praise or for regret; that all previ- 
ous canons of practice and methods of thought would be 
gradually overthrown, and criticism continually defied by 
successea which no one had expected, and sentiments 
which no one could define. 

Accordingly, while, in our inquiries into Greek and 
mediffival art. I was able to describe, in general terms, 
what all men did or felt. I find now many characters in 
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many men; some, it seems to me, founded on the in- 
ferior and evanescent principles of modernism, on its 
recklessness, impatience, or faithlessness; others founded 
on its science, its new affection for nature, its love of 
openness and liberty. And among all these characters, 
good or evil, I see that some, remaining to us from old 
or transitional periods, do not properly belong to us, and 
will soon fade away, and others, though not yet distinctly 
developed, are yet properly our own, and likely to cn^ow 
forward into greater strength. 

For instance : our reprobation of bright color is, I think, 
for the most part, mere affectation, and must soon be 
done away with. Vulgarity, dulness, or impiety, will in- 
deed always express themselves through art in brown and 
gray, as in Rembrandt, Caravaggio, and Salvator; but 
we are not wholly vulgar, dull, or impious; nor, as mod- 
ems, are we necessarily obliged to continue so in any 
wise. Our greatest men, whether sad or gay, still delight, 
like the great men of all ages, in brilliant hues. The 
coloring of Scott and Byron is full and pure; that of 
Keats and Tennyson rich even to excess. Our practical 
failures in coloring are merely the necessary consequences 
of our prolonged want of practice during the i>eriod8 of 
Renaissance affectation and ignorance ; and the only dura- 
ble difference between old and modern coloring, is the 
acceptance of certain hues, by the modem, which please 
him by expressing that melancholy peculiar to his more 
reflective or sentimental character, and the greater va- 
riety of them necessary to express his greater science. 

Again: if we ever become wise enough to dress con- 
sistently and gracefully, to make health a principal ob- 
ject in education, and to render our streets beautiful with 
art, the external charm of past history will in great meas- 
ure disappear. There is no essential reason, because we 
live after the fatal seventeenth century, that we should 
never again be able to confess interest in sculpture, or 
see brightness in embroidery; nor, because now we choose 
to make the night deadly with our pleasures, and the day 
with our labors, prolonging the dance till dawn, and the 
toil to twilight, that we should never again learn how 
rightly to employ the sacred trusts of strength, beauty, 
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and time. Whatever external charm attaches itself to the 
past, would then be seen in proper subordination to the 
brightness o£ present life; and the elemenis of romance 
would esist, in the earlier ages, only in the attraction 
which must generally belong to whatever is unfamiliar; 
in the reverence which a noble nation always pays to its 
ancestors; and in the enchanted light which races, like 
individuals, must perceive in looking back to the days 
of their childhood. 

Again: the peculiar levity with which natural scenery 
ia regarded by a large number of modern minds cannot 
be considered aa entirely eharacteristic of the age, inas- 
much as it never can belong to its greatest intellects. 
Men of any high mental power must be serious, whether 
in ancient or modem days; a certain degree of reverence 
for fair scenery is found in all our great writers without 
exception, — even the one who has made us laugh often- 
est, taking us to the valley of Chamouni, and to the sea 
beach, there to give peace after suffering, and change re- 
venge into pity. It is only the dull, the uneducated, or 
the worldly, whom it is painful to meet on the hillsides; 
and levity, as a ruling character, cannot be ascribed to 
the whole nation, but only to its holiday-making appren- I 
tices, and its H«use of Commons, I 

We need not, therefore, expect to find any single poet 
or painter representing the entire group of powers, weak- 
nesses, and inconsistent instincts which govern or con- 
fuse our modem life. But we may expect that in the 
man who seems to be given by Providence as the type 
of the age (as Homer and Dante were given, as the types 
of classical and mediteval mind), we shall find whatever 
is fruitful and substantial to be completely present, to- 
gether with those of our weaknesses, which are indeed 
nationally characteristic, and compatible with general ■ 
greatness of mind, just as the weaii love of fences, and I 
dislike of mountains, were found compatible with Dante'« 
greatness in other respects, 

Farther: as the admiration of mankind is found, in 
our times, to have in great part passed from men to 
mountains, and from human emotion to natural phe- 
r anticipate that the great strength i^l 
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art will also be warped in this direction ; with this notable 
result for us, that whereas the greatest painters or painter 
of classical and medisBval periods, being wholly devoted 
to the representation of humanity, furnished us with but 
little to eicamine in landscape, the greatest painters or 
painter of modem times will in all probability be devoted 
to landscape principally; and farther, because in repre- 
senting human emotion words surpass painting, but in 
representing natural scenery painting surpasses words, 
we may anticipate also that the painter and poet (for 
convenience' sake I here use the words in opposition) will 
somewhat change their relations of rank in illustrating 
the mind of the age ; that the painter will become of more 
importance, the poet of less; and that the relations be- 
tween the men who are the types and firstfruits of the age 
in word and work, — namely, Scott and Turner, — ^will be, 
in many curious respects, different from those between 
Homer and Phidias, or Dante and Giotto. 



The Two Boyhoods 
[Modern Painters, Vol. V, Pt. 9, Ch. 9.] 

Born half-way between the mountains and the sea — 
that young George of Castelfranco — of the Brave Castle: 
— Stout George they called him, George of Georges, so 
goodly a boy he was — Giorgione. 

Have you ever thought what a world his eyes opened 
on — fair, searching eyes of youth? What a world of 
mighty life, from those mountain roots to the shore; — 
of loveliest life, when he went down, yet so young, to the 
marble city — and became himself as a fiery heart to it ? 

A city of marble, did I say? nay, rather a golden city, 
paved with emerald. For truly, every pinnacle and turret 
glanced or glowed, overlaid with gold, or bossed with jas- 
per. Beneath, the unsullied sea drew in deep breathing, 
to and fro, its eddies of green wave. Deep-hearted, ma- 
jestic, terrible as the sea, — the men of Venice moved in 
sway of power and war; pure as her pillars of alabastei, 
stood her mothers and maidens; from foot to brow, all 
noble, walked her knights; the low bronzed gleaming oi 
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aea-rusted armor ahot angrily under their falood-red man- 
tle-folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, impenetrable, im- 
placable, — every word a fate — aat her senate. In hope 
and ionor, lulled by flowing of wave around their isles 
of sacred eand, each with his name written and the croaa 
graved at hia aide, lay her dead. A wonderful piece of 
world. Rather, itself a world. It lay alon^ the face of 
the waters, no larger, as its captains saw it from their 
masts at evening, than a bar of sunset that could not 
paBS away; but for its power, it must have seemed to 
tbem as if they were sailing in the expanse of heaven, 
and this a great planet, whose orient edge widened 
through ether. A world from which all ignoble care and 
I^tty thoughts were banished, with all the common and 
poor elements of life. No foulness, nor tumult, in those 
tremulous streets, that filled, or fell, beneath the moon; 
but rippled music of majestic change, or thrilling silence. 
No weak walla could rise above them; no low-roofed cot- 
tage, nor straw-built shed. Only the strength as of rock, 
and the finished setting of atones most precious. And 
around them, far as the eye could reach, still the soft 
moving of stainless waters, proudly pure ; as not the 
flower, so neither the thorn nor the thistle, could grow 
in the glancing fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, dream- 
like, vanishing in high procession beyond the Torcellan 
shore; blue islands of Paduan hills, poised in the golden 
west. Above, free winds and fiery clouds ranging at their 
will; — brightness out of the north, and balm from the 
south, and the stars of the evening and morning clear in 
the limitless light of arched heaven and circling sea. 
Such was Giorgione's school— such Titian's home. 
Near the southwest comer of Covent Garden, a square 
brick pit or well is formed by a close-set block of houses, 
to the back windows of which it admits a few rays of 
light. Access to the bottom of it is obtained out of 
Maiden Lane, through a low archway and an iron gate; 
and if you stand long enough under the archway to ac- 
custom your eyes to the darkness you may see on the 
hand a narrow door, which formerly gave quiet access 
a respectable barber's shop, of which the front windi 
^^Mking into Maiden Lane, is still extant, S" 
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year (1860), with a row of bottles, connected, in some de- 
funct manner, with a brewer's business. A more fashion- 
able neighborhood, it is said, eighty years ago than now — 
never certainly a cheerful one — wherein a boy being bom 
on St. George's day, 1775, began soon after to take in- 
terest in the world of Covent Garden, and put to service 
such spectacles of life as it afforded. 

No knights to be seen there, nor, I imagine, many 
beautiful ladies; their costume at least disadvantageous, 
depending much on incumbency of hat and feather, and 
short waists; the majesty of men founded similarly on 
shoebuckles and wigs; — impressive enough when Keynolds 
will do his best for it; but not suggestive of much ideal 
delight to a boy. 

"Bello ovile dov' io dormii agnello";* of things beauti- 
ful, besides men and women, dusty sunbeams up or down 
the street on summer mornings; deep furrowed cabbage- 
leaves at the greengrocer's; magnificence of oranges in 
wheelbarrows round the comer; and Thames' shore with- 
in three minutes' race. 

None of these things very glorious; the best, however, 
that England, it seems, was then able to provide for a 
boy of gift : who, such as they are, loves them — ^never, in- 
deed, forgets them. The short waists modify to the last 
his visions of Greek ideal. His foregrounds had always 
a succulent cluster or two of greengrocery at the comers- 
Enchanted oranges gleam in Covent Gardens of the Hes- 
perides; and great ships go to pieces in order to scatter 
chests of them on the waves. That mist of early sun- 
beams in the London dawn crosses, many and many a 
time, the clearness of Italian air; and by Thames* shore, 
with its stranded barges and glidings of red sail, dearer 
to us than Lucerne lake or Venetian lagoon, — by Thames' 
shore we will die. 

With such circumstance round him in youth, let ns 
note what necessary effects followed upon the boy. I as- 
sume him to have had Giorgione's sensibility (and more 
than Giorgione's, if that be possible) to color and form. 
I tell you farther, and this fact you may receive trust- 

• Dante's allusion to Florence, Paradiso, xxv, 5: "Out of the £«»• 
Sheepfold, where a lamb I slept." (Norton's tr.). 
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fully, that hia sensibility to human affection and distress 
was no less keen than even his sense ioi natural beauty 
— heart-sight deep as eyesight. 

Consequently, he attaches himself with the faiihfullest 
child-love to everything that bears an image of the place 
he was born in. No matter how ugly it is. — has it any- 
thing about it like !&[aiden Lane, or like Thames' shore t 
If so, it shall be painted for their sake. Hence, to the 
very close of life. Turner could endure ugliness which no 
one else, of the same sensibility, would have borne with 
for an instanL Dead brick walls, blank square windows, 
old clothes, market- womanly types of humanity — any- 
thing fishy and muddy, like Billingsgate or Hungerford 
Market, had great attraction for him; black barges, 
patched sails, and every possible condition of fog. 

You will find these tolerations and affections guiding 
or sustaining him to the last hour of his life; the notablest 
of all such endurances being that of dirt. No Venetian 
ever draws anything foul; but Turner devoted pioturo 
after picture to the illustration of effects of dingincss, 
emoke, soot, dust, and dusty texture; old sides of boats, 
weedy roadside vegetation, dung-hills, etraw-yards, and 
all the soilings and stains of every common labor. 

And more than this, he not only could endure, but en- 
joyed and looked for liiter, like Covent Garden wreck 
after the market. His pictures are often full of it, from 
side to side; their foregrounds differ from all others iu 
the natural way that things have of lying about io them. 
Even his richest vegetation, in ideal work, is confused ; 
and he delights in shingle, debris, and heaps of fallen 
Btones. The last words he ever apolte to me about a pic- 
ture were in gentle exultation about his St. GothanI: 
"that litter of stones which I endeavored to represent." 

The second great result of this Covent Garden train- 
ing was, understanding of and regard for the poor, whom 
the Venetians, we saw, despised; whom, contrarily, Tur- 
ner loved, and more than loved — understood. He got 
no romantic sight of them, but an infallible one, as ho 
prowled about the end of his lane, watching night effects 
is the wintry streets ; nor sight of the poor alone, but of 
^^be poor in direct relations with the rich. He knew, ii)_ 
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good and evil, what both classes thought of, and how 
they dwelt with, each other. 

Keynolds and Gainsborough, bred in country villages, 
learned there the country boy's reverential theory of *the 
squire," and kept it. They painted the squire and the 
squire's lady as centres of the movements of the universe, 
to the end of their lives. But Turner perceived the 
younger squire in other aspects about his lane, occurring 
prominently in its night scenery, as a dark figure, or one 
of two, against the moonlight. He saw also the working 
of city commerce, from endless warehouse, towering over 
Thames, to the back shop in the lane, with its stale her- 
rings — highly interesting these last; one of his father's 
best friends, whom he often afterward visited affection- 
ately at Bristol, being a fishmonger and glue-boiler; 
which gives us a friendly turn of mind toward herring- 
fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes, and many other of 
our choicest subjects in after-life; all this being con- 
nected with that mysterious forest below London Bridge 
on one side; and, on the other, with these masses of hu- 
man power and national wealth which weigh upon us, at 
Coven t Garden here, with strange compression, and crush 
us into narrow Hand Court. 

"That mysterious forest below London Bridge" — ^better 
for the boy than wood of pine, grove of myrtle. How he 
must have tormented the watermen, beseeching them to 
let him crouch anywhere in the bows, quiet as a log, so 
only that he might get floated down there among the 
ships, and round and round the ships, and with the ships, 
and by the ships, and under the ships, staring, and 
clambering; — these the only quite beautiful things he 
can see in all the world, except the sky; but these, when 
the sun is on their sails, filling or falling, endlessly dis- 
ordered by sway of tide and stress of anchorage, beauti- 
ful unspeakably; which ships also are inhabited by glori- 
ous creatures — red-faced sailors, with pipes, appearing 
over the gunwales, true knights, over their castle parax>ets 
— the most angelic beings in the whole compass of Lon- 
don world. And Trafalgar happening long before we can 
draw ships, we, nevertheless, coax all current stories out 
of the wounded sailors, do our best at present to show 
Nelson's funeral streaming up the Thames; and vow that 
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Trafalgar shall have its tribute of memory some day.' 
Which, accordingly, ia nceomplished — once, with all onr 
might, for its death; twice, with all our might, for its 
victory; thricQ, in pensive farewell to the old Timeraire, 
and with it, to that order of things. 

Now this fond companying with sailors must have di- 
vided his time, it appears to me, pretty equally between 
Covent Garden and Wapping (allowing for incidental ex- 
cursions to Chelsea on one side, and Greenwich on the 
other), which time he would spend pleasantly, but not 
magnificently, being limited in pocket-money, and lead- 
ing a kind of "Poor Jack" life on the river. 

In some respects, no life could be better for a lad. 
But it was not calculated to make his ear fine to the nice- 
ties of language, nor form his moralities on an entirely 
regular standard. Picking up his first scraps of vigorous 
English chiefly at Deptford and in the markets, and hfs 
first ideas of female tenderness and beauty among nymphs 
of the barge and the barrow, — ^another boy might, per- 
haps, have become what people usually term "vulgar." 
But the original make and frame of Turner's mind being 
not vulgar, but as nearly as possible a combination of the 
minds of Keats and Dante, joining capricious wayward- 
ness, and intense openness to every fine pleasure of sense, 
and hot defiance of formal precedent, with a quite infinite 
tenderness, generosity, and desire of justice and truth — 
this kind of mind did not become vulgar, but yery toler- 
ant of vulgarity, even fond of it in sonio forma; and on 
the outside, visibly infected by it, deeply enough; the 
curious result, in its combination of elements, being to 
njost people wholly incomprehensible. It was aa if a 
cable had been woven of blood-crimson silk, and then 
tarred on the outside. People handled it, and the tar 
came off on their hands; red gleams were seen through 
the blaok underneath, at the places where it had been 
strained. Was it ochre) — said the world — or red lead? 

Schooled thus in manners, literature, and general 
moral principles at Chelsea and Wapping, we have finally 
to inquire concerning the most important point of all. 
We have seen the principal differences between this boy 
and Giorgione, aa respects sight of the beautiful, under- 
^Htsnding of poverty, of commerce, and of order of battle; j 
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then follows another cause of difference in our training 
— not slight, — the aspect of religion, namely, in the neigh- 
borhood of Covent Garden. I say the aspect; for that 
was all the lad could judge by. Disposed, for the most 
part, to learn chiefly by his eyes, in this special matter 
he finds there is really no other way of learning. His 
x'ather had taught him "to lay one penny upon another." 
Of mother's teaching, we hear of none; of parish pastoral 
teaching, the reader may guess how much. 

I chose Giorgione rather than Veronese to help me in 
carrying out this parallel; because I do not find in 
Giorgione's work any of the early Venetian monarchist 
element. He seems to me to have belonged more to an 
abstract contemplative school. I may be wrong in this; 
it is no matter; — suppose it were so, and that he came 
down to Venice somewhat recusant, or insentient, con- 
cerning the usual priestly doctrines of his day, how would 
the Venetian religion, from an outer intellectual stand- 
ing-point, have looked to him? 

He would have seen it to be a religion indisputably 
powerful in human affairs; often very harmfully so; 
sometimes devouring widows' houses, and consuming the 
strongest and fairest from among the young: freezing 
into merciless bigotry the policy of the old: also, on the 
other hand, animating national courage, and raising 
souls, otherwise sordid, into heroism: on the whole, al- 
ways a real and great power; served with daily sacrifice 
of gold, time, and thought; putting forth its claims, if 
hypocritically, at least in bold hypocrisy, not waiving 
any atom of them in doubt or fear; and, assuredly, in 
large measure, sincere, believing in itself, and believed: 
a goodly system, moreover, in aspect; gorgeous, harmoni- 
ous, mysterious; — a thing which had either to be obeyed 
or combated, but could not be scorned. A religion tower- 
ing over all the city — many-buttressed — luminous in mar- 
^e stateliness, as the dome of our Lady of Safety shines 
over the sea; many-voiced, also, giving, over all the east- 
em seas, to the sentinel his watch-word, to the soldier his 
war-cry ; and, on the lips of all who died for Venice, shap- 
ing the whisper of death. 

I suppose the boy Turner to have regarded the religion 
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of his city also from an external intellectual standing- 

What did he see in Maiden Lane! 

Let not the reader be oif ended with me: I am willing' 
to let him describe, at his own pleasure, what Tum«J 
saw there; but to me, it seems to have been this. A re- 
ligion maintained occasionally, even the whole length of 
the lane, at point of constable's staff; but, at other times, 
placed under the custody of the beadle, within certain 
black and unatately iron railings of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden. Among the wheelbarrows and over the vegeta- 
bles, no perceptible dominance of religion ; in the narrow, 
disquieted streets, none; in the tongues, deeds, daily way» 
of ifaiden Lane, little. Some honesty, indeed, and Eng- 
lish industry, and kindness of heart, and general idea of 
justice; but faith, of any national kind, shut up from one 
Sunday to the next, not artistically beautiful even in 
those Sabbatical e;[hibition3 ; its paraphemaSia being 
chiefly of high pews, heavy elocution, and cold grimneBS 

What chiaroscuro belongs to it — (dependent mostly 
candlelight), — we will, however, draw, considerately; 
good I in ess of escutcheon, nor other respectability being 
omitted, and the best of their results confessed, a meek 
old womaij and a child being let into a pew, for whom 
the reading by candlelight will be beneficial. 

For the rest, this religion seems to him discreditable 
— discredited — not believing in itself: putting forth its 
authority in a cowardly way, watching how far it might 
be tolerated, continually shrinking, disclaiming, fencing, 
finessing; divided against itself, not by stormy rents, but 
by thin fissures, and splittings of plaster from the walls. 
Not to be either obeyed, or combated, by an ignorant, yet 
clear-sigbted youth I only to be scorned. And scorned 
not one whit the less, though also the dome dedicated to 
it looms high over distant winding of the Thames; as St. 
Mark's campanile rose, for goodly landmark, over mirage 
of lagoon. For St. Mark ruled over life; the Saint of 
London over death; St. Mark over St. Mark's Place, bul 
St. Paul over St, Paul's Churchyard. 

Under these influences pass away the first reflecti' 
hours of life, with such conclusion as they can reach. 
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consequence of a fit of illness, he was taken — ^I cannot 
ascertain in what year — to live with an aunt, at Brent- 
ford; and here, I believe, received some schooling, which 
he seems to have snatched vigorously; getting knowledge, 
at least by translation, of the more picturesque classical 
authors, which he turned presently to use, as we shall see. 
Hence also, walks about Putney and Twickenham in the 
summer time acquainted him with the look of English 
meadow-ground in its restricted states of paddock and 
park; and with some round-headed appearances of trees, 
and stately entrances to houses of mark: the avenue at 
Bushy, and the iron gates and carved pillars of Hamp- 
ton, impressing him apparently with great awe and ad- 
miration; so that in after-life his little country house is, 
— of all places in the world, — at Twickenham! Of swans 
and reedy sliores he now learns the soft motion and the 
green mystery, in a way not to be forgotten. 

And at last fortune wills that the lad's true life shall 
begin; and one summer's evening, after various wonder- 
ful stage-coach experiences on the north road, which gave 
him a love of stage-coaches ever after, he finds himself 
sitting alone among the Yorkshire hills. For the first 
time, the silence of Nature round him, her freedom sealed 
to him, her glory opened to him. Peace at last; no roll 
of cart-wheel, nor mutter of sullen voices ii\ the back 
3hop; but curlew-cry in space of heaven, and welling of 
bell-toned streamlet by its shadowy rock. Freedom at 
last. Dead-wall, dark railing, fenced field, gated garden, 
all passed away like the dream of a prisoner; and behold, 
far as foot or eye can race or range, the moor, and cloud. 
Lovolinosfl at last. It is here then, among these deserted 
vales! Not among men. Those pale, poverty-struck, or 
cruel faces; — that multitudinous, marred humanity — are 
not the only things that God has made. Here is some- 
thing He has made which no one has marred. Pride of 
purple rocks, and river pools of blue, and tender wilder- 
ness of glittering trees, and misty lights of evening en 
immeasurable hills. 

Beauty, and freedom, and peace; and yet another 
teacher, graver than these. Sound preaching at last here, 
in Kirkstall crypt, concerning fate and life. Here, where 
the dark pool reflects the chancel pillars, and the cattle 
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^ue in unhindered rest, the soft sunshine on their dapple^^^H 
bodies, instead of priests' vestments ; their white fun^'^^H 
hair ruffled a little, fitfully, by the evening wind deep^^^H 
scented from the meadow thyme. ^^^ 

Consider deeply the import to him of this, his first 
sight of ruin, and compare it with the eflect of the archi- 
tecture that was around Giorgione. There were indeed 
aged buildings, at Venice, ib hia time, but nftne in decay. 
All ruin was removed, and its place filled as quickly as 
in our London; but filled always by architecture loftier 
and more wonderful than that wlioae place it took, the 
boy himself happy to work npon the walls of it; so that 
tho idea of the passing away of the strength of men and 
beauty of their works never could occur to him sternly. 
Brighter and brighter the cities of Italy had been risinR 
and broadening on hill and plain, for three hundred years. 
He saw only strength and immortality, could not but 
paint both ; conceived the fomi of man as deathless, calm 
with power, and fiery with life. 

Turner saw the exact reverse of this. Tn the present 
work of men, meanness, aimlessness, unsightliness : thin- ■ | 
walled, lath-divided, narrow-ff arreted houses of clay;^^^H 
booths of a darksome Vanity Fair, busily base. 9H 

But on Whitby Hill, and by Bolton Brook, remained '^y 
traces of other handiwork. Men who could build had 
been there; and who also had wrought, not merely for 
their own days. But to what purpose f Strong faith, 
and steady hands, and patient souls— can this, then, he 
all you have left ? this the sum of your doing on the 
earth ; — a nest whence the night-owl may whimper to the 
brook, and a ribbed skeleton of consumed arches, looming 
above the bleak hanks of mist, from its cliff to the sea! 

As the strength of men to Oiorgione, to Turner tbei]^ 
weakness and vileness, were nlone visible. They then 
selves, unworthy or ephemeral; their work, despicable, i 
decayed. In the Venetian's eyes, all beauty depended c 
man's presence and pride; in Turner's, on the solitut 
he had left, and the humiliation he had suFTered. 

And thus the fate and issue of all hie work were de*J 

gained at once. He must be a painter of the strengt" 

Wture, there was no beauty elsewhere than in thaj 

brnst paint also the labor and sorrow and pasaia 
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away of men: this was the great human truth visible 
him. 

Their labor, their sorrow, and their death. Mark tl 
three. Labor; by sea and land, in field and city, at fori 
and furnace, helm and plough. No pastoral indolence n 
classic pride shall stand between him and the troubling 
the world ; still less between him and the toil of his ecu 
try, — blind, tormented, unwearied, marvellous England. 

Also their Sorrow; Ruin of all their glorious woi 
passing away of their thoughts and their honor, miraj 
of pleasure. Fallacy of Hope; gathering of weed < 
temple step ; gaining of wave on deserted strand ; weepii 
of the mother for the children, desolate by her breathle 
first-born in the streets of the city, desolate by her la 
sons slain, among the beasts of the field. 

And their Death. That old Greek question again ;- 
yet unanswered. The unconquerable spectre still flittii 
among the forest trees at twilight; rising ribbed out 
the sea-sand; — white, a strange Aphrodite, — out of tl 
sea-foam; stretching its gray, cloven wings among tl 
clouds; turning the light of their sunsets into bloc 
This has to be looked upon, and in a more terrible sha] 
than ever Salvator or Diirer saw it. The wreck of o] 
guilty country does not infer the ruin of all countrie 
and need not cause general terror respecting the laws 
the universe. Neither did the orderly and narrow su 
cession of domestic joy and sorrow in a small Germj 
community bring the question in its breadth, or in ai 
unresolvable shape, before the mind of Diirer. But 
English death — the European death of the nineteen 
century — was of another range and power; more terril 
a thousand-fold in its merely physical grasp and grie 
more terrible, incalculably, in its mystery and shan 
What were the robber's casual pang, or the range of t 
flying skirmish, compared to the work of the axe, and t 
sword, and the famine, which was done during this mai 
youth on all the hills and plains of the Christian earl 
from Moscow to Gibraltar? He was eighteen years o 
when Napoleon came down on Areola. Look on the m; 
of Europe and count the blood-stains on it, between A 
cola and Waterloo. 

Not alone those blood-stains on the Alpine snow, ai 
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^^ftefore his eyes alao, Xo decent, calculable, consoled dy- 
ing; no passing to rest like that of the aged bnrghers of 
Nurembei^ town. No gentle processions to chorchyarda 
among the fields, the bronze crests boased deep on the 
memorial tablets, and the skylark singing above them 
from among the com. But the life trampled out in the 
slime of the street, crushed to dust amidst the roaring of 
the wheel, tossed coimtlessly away into bowling winter 
wind along five hundred leagues of rock-fanged shore. Or, 
worst of all, rotted down to forgotten graves through 
years of ignorant patience, and Tain seeking for help 
from man, for hope in God — infirm, imperfect yearning-. 
as of motherless infants starving at the dawn ; oppressed 
royalties of captive thought, vague ague-fits of bleak. 



A goodly landscape this, for the lad to paint, and 
under a goodly light. Wide enough the light was. and 
clear; no more Salvator's lurid chasm on jagged horizon, 
nor Diirer's spotted rest of sunny gleam on hedgerow and 
field; but light over all the world. Full shone now its 
awful globe, one pallid cbamel-house, — a ball strewn 
bright with human ashes, glaring in poised sway beneath 
the Sim, all blinding- white with death from pole to pole, 
— death, not of myriads of poor bodies only, but of wiU, 
and mercy, and conscience ; death, not once inflicted on 
the fiesh, but daily fastening on the spirit ; death, not 
silent or patient, waiting his appointed hour, but voice- 
ful, venomous; death with the taunting word, and burn- 
ing grasp, and infixed sting. 

"Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe." The 

word is spoken in our ears continually to other reapers 

than the angels, — to the busy skeletons that never tire 

for stooping. When the measure of iniquity is full, and 

it seems that another day might bring repentance and 

redemption.— "'Put ye in the sickle." When the young 

life has been wasted all away, and the eyes are just open- 

i ing upon the tracks of ruin, and faint resolution rising 

ij in the heart for nobler things, — 'Tut ye in the sickle." 

.^ Wlien the roughest blows of fortune have been borne long 

* I Bud bravely, and the hand is just stretched to grasp its 

■■^b], — "Put ye in the sickle.'' And when there are but jM 
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few in the midst of a nation, to save it, or to teach, or to 
cherish; and all its life is bound up in those few golden 
ears, — "Put ye in the sickle, pale reapers, and pour hem- 
lock for your feast of harvest home." 

This was the sight which opened on the yotmg eyes, 
this the watchword sounding within the heart of Turner 
in his youth. 

So taught, and prepared for his life's labor, sat the 
boy at last alone among his fair English hills; and began 
to paint, with cautious toil, the rocks, and fields, and 
trickling brooks, and soft white clouds of heaven. 

The Throne 

[Stones of Venice, Vol. II, Ch. 1.] 

In the olden days of travelling, now to return no more, 
in which distance could not be vanquished without toil, 
but in which that toil was rewarded, partly by the power 
of deliberate survey of the countries through which the 
journey lay, and partly by the happiness of the evening 
hours, when from the top of the last hill he had sur- 
mounted, the traveller beheld the quiet village where he 
was to rest, scattered among the meadows beside its val- 
ley stream; or, from the long hoped for turn in the dusty 
perspective of the causeway, saw, for the first time, the 
towers of some famed city, faint in the rays of sunset — 
hours of peaceful and thoughtful pleasure, for which the 
rush of the arrival in the railway station is perhaps not 
always, or to all men, an equivalent, — in those days, I 
say, when there was something more to be anticipated 
and remembered in the first aspect of each successive 
halting-place, than a new arrangement of glass roofing 
and iron girder, there were few moments of which the 
recollection was more fondly cherished by the traveller, 
than that which, as I endeavored to describe in the close 
of the last chapter, brought him within sight of Venice, 
as his gondola shot into the open lagoon from the canal 
of Mestre. Not but that the aspect of the city itself was 
generally the source of some slight disappointment, for, 
seen in this direction, its buildings are far less character- 
istic than those of the other great towns of Italy; but 
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this inferiority was partly disguised by distance, and more 
than atoned for by tbe strange rising of its walla and 
towers out of the midat, as it seemed, of the deep sea, 
for it was impossible that the m.ind or the eye could at 
once comprehend the ahallownees of the vaat sheet of 
water which stretched away in leagues of tippling lustre 
to the north and south, or trace the narrow line of ialeta 
bounding it to the east. The salt breeze, the white moan* 
ing sea-birds, the masses of black weed separating and 
disappearing gradually, in knots of heaving shoal, under 
the advance of the steady tide, all proclaimed it to be in- 
deed the ocean on whose boaora the great city rested so 
calmly; not such blue, aoft, lake-like ocean as bathes tbe 
Neapolitan promontories, or sleeps beneath the marble 
rocks of Genoa, but a sea with the bleak power of our 
own northern waves, yet subdued into a strange spacious 
rest, and changed from its angry pallor into a field of 
burnished gold, as the sun declined behind the belfry 
tower of the lonely island church, fitly named "St, George 
of the Seaweed." As the boat drew nearer to the city, 
the coast which the traveller had just left sank behind 
him into one long, low, sad-colored line, tufted irregu- 
larly with brushwood and willows; but, at what seemed 
its northern extremity, the hills of Arqua rose in a dark 
cluster of purple pyramids, balanced on the bright mirftfte 
of the lagoon ; two or three smooth surges of inferior hill 
extended themselves about their roots, and beyond these, 
beginning with the craggy peaks above Vicenza, the chain 
of the Alps girded the whole horizon to the north — a wall 
of jagged blue, here and there showing through its clefts 
a wilderness of misty precipices, fading far back into the 
recesses of Cadore, and itself rising and breaking away 
eastward, where the sun struck opposite upon its snow, 
into mighty fragments of peaked light, standing up be- 
hind the barred clouds of evening, one after another, 
countless, the crown of the Adrian Sea, until the eye 
turned back from pursuing them, to rest upon the nearer 
burning of the campaniles of Murano, and on the great 
city, where it magnified itself along the waves, as the 
quick silent pacing of the gondola drew nearer and nearer. 
And at last, when its walls were reached, and the outmost 
|<tf its untrodden streets was entered, not through towei 
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gate or guarded rampart, but as a deep inlet between two 
rocks of coral in tbe Indian Sea; when first upon the 
traveller's sight opened the long ranges of columned pal- 
aces, — each with its black boat moored at the portal, — 
each with its image cast down, beneath its feet, upon that 
green pavement which every breeze broke into new fan- 
tasies of rich tessellation; when first, at the extremity of 
the bright vista, the shadowy Rialto threw its colossal 
curve slowly forth from behind the palace of the Camer- 
lenghi; that strange curve, so delicate, "so adamantine, 
strong as a mountain cavern, graceful as a bow just bent ; 
when first, before its moonlike circumference was all 
risen, the gondolier's cry, "Ah! Stall," struck sharp upon 
the ear, and the prow turned aside under the mighty 
cornices that half met over the narrow canal, where the 
plash of the water followed close and loud, ringing along 
the marble by the boat's side; and when at last that boat 
darted forth upon the breadth of silver sea, across which 
the front of the Ducal Palace, flushed with its sanguine 
veins, looks to the snowy dome of Our Lady of Salvation, 
it was no marvel that the mind should be so deeply en- 
tranced by the visionary charm of a scene so beautiful 
and so strange, as to forget the darker truths of its his- 
tory and its being. Well might it seem that such a city 
had owed her existence rather to the rod of the enchanter, 
than the fear of the fugitive; that the waters which en- 
circled her had been chosen for the mirror of her state, 
rather than the shelter of her nakedness; and that aU 
which in nature was wild or merciless, — Time and Decay, 
as well as the waves and tempests, — ^had been won to adorn 
her instead of to destroy, and might still spare, for ages 
to come, that beauty which seemed to have fixed for its 
throne the sands of the hour-glass as well as of the sea. 

And although the last few eventful years, fraught with 
change to the face of the whole earth, have been more 
fatal in their infiuence on Venice than the five hundred 
that preceded them; though the noble landscax>e of ap- 
proach to her can now be seen no more, or. seen only by 
a glance, as the engine slackens its rushing on the iron 
line; and though many of her palaces are forever de- 
faced, and many in desecrated ruins, there is still so 
much of magic in her aspect, that the hurried traveller, 
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who must leave her before the wonder of that firat aspecJ 
has been worn awaj', inuy atill be led to forget the humil- 
ity of her origin, and to shut his eyes to the depth of her 
desolation. They, at least, are little to be envied, in whoae 
hearts the great charities of the imagination lie dead, and 
for whom the fancy has do power to repress the impor- 
tunity of painful impressions, or to raise what is ignoble, 
and disguise what is discordaot, in a scene so rich in its 
remembrances, so aurpaaaing in its beauty. But for this 
work of the imagination there must be no permission dur- 
ing the task which is before us. The impotent feelings 
of romance, so singularly characteristic of this century, 
may indeed gild, but never save, the remains of those 
mightier ages to which they are attached like climbing 
flowers; and they must be torn away from the magnificent 
fragments, if we would see them as they stood in their 
own strength. Those feelinga, always aa fruitless as they 
are fond, are In Venice not only incapable of protecting, 
but even of discerning, the objects to which they ought 
to have been attached. The Venice of modem fiction and 
drama is a thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence of 
decay, a stage dream which the first ray of daylight must 
dissipate into dust. Ko prisoner, whose name is worth 
remembering, or whose sorrow deserved sympathy, ever 
crossed that "Bridge of Sighs," which is the centre of 
the Byronic ideal of Venice; no great merchant of Venice 
ever saw that Kialto under which the traveller now passes 
with breathless interest: the statue which Byron makes 
Faliero address as of one of bis great anceatora was erected 
to a soldier of fortune a hundred and fifty years after 
Faliero's death; and the most conspieuoua parts of the 
city have been so entirely altered in the course of the last 
three centuries, that if Henry Dandolo or Francis Foacari 
could be summoned from their tombs, and stood each on 
the deck of his galley at the entrance of the Grand Canal, 
that renowned entrance, the painter's favorite subject, 
the novelist's favorite scene, where the water first nar- 
rows by the steps of the Church of La Salute, — the mighty. 
Doges would not know in what part of the world they 
gtood, would literally not recognize one stone of the great 
city, for whoae sake, and by whoae ingratitude, their gray 
hairs had been brought down with bittemeaa to the grave. 
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The remains of their Venice lie hidden hehind the cum- 
brous masses which were the delight of the nation in its 
dotage; hidden in many a grass-grown court, and silent 
pathway, and lightless canal, where the slow waves have 
sapped their foundations for ^Ye hundred years, and must 
soon prevail over them forever. It must be our task to 
glean and gather them forth, and restore out of them 
some faint image of the lost city; more gorgeous a thou- 
sand-fold than that which now exists, yet not created in 
the day-dream of the prince, nor by the ostentation of the 
noble, but built by iron hands and patient hearts, con- 
tending against the adversity of nature and the fury of 
man, so that its wonderfulness cannot be grasped by the 
indolence of imagination, but only after frank inquiry 
into the true nature of that wild and solitary scene, whose 
restless tides and trembling sands did indeed shelter the 
birth of the city, but long denied her dominion. 

When the eye falls casually on a map of Euroi)e, there 
is no feature by which it is more likely to be arrested 
than the strange sweeping loop formed by the junction 
of the Alps and Apennines, and enclosing the great basin 
of Lombardy. This return of the mountain chain upon 
itself causes a vast difference in the character of the dis- 
tribution of its debris on its opposite sides. The rock 
fragments and sediment which the torrents on the other 
side of the Alps bear into the plains are distributed over 
a vast extent of country, and, though here and there 
lodged in beds of enormous thickness, soon permit the 
firm substrata to appear from underneath them; but all 
the torrents which descend from the southern side of the 
High Alps, and from the northern slope of the Apennines, 
meet concentrically in the recess or mountain bay which 
the two ridges enclose; every fragment which thunder 
breaks out of their battlements, and every grain of dust 
which the summer rain washes from their pastures, is at 
last laid at rest in the blue sweep of the Lombardic plain; 
and that plain must have risen within its rocky barriers 
as a cup fills with wine, but for two contrary influences 
which continually depress, or disperse from its surface, 
the accumulation of the ruins of ages. 

I will not tax the reader's faith in modem science by 
insisting on the singular depression of the surface of Lorn- 
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bards, wbicli apppira for many centuries to have taken 
place steadily and contmuaUy; the main fact with which 
we have to do la the gradual transport, by the Po and ita 
great collateral rivers of Tast maaaea of the finer sediment 
to the aea The character of the Lombardic plains is 
moat Btrikmglv expressed by the ancient walls of its cities, 
composed for the most part of large rounded Alpine peb- 
bles alternating with narrow coaraes of brick; and was 
curiously illustrated in 1848, by the ramparts of these 
same pebbles thrown up four or five feet high round every 
field, to check the Austrian cavalry in the battle under 
the waUa of Verona. The finer dust among which these 
pebbles are dispersed is taken up by the rivers, fed into 
continual strength by the Alpine snow, ao that, however 
pure their waters may be when they issue from the lakes 
at the foot of the great chain, they become of the color 
and opacity of clay before they reach the Adriatic; the 
sediment which they hear ia at once thrown down as they 
enter the sea, forming a vast belt of low land along the 
eastern coast of Italy. The powerful stream of the Po 
of course builds forward the fastest; on each aide of it, 
north and south, there is a tract of marsh, fed by more 
feeble streams, and less liable to rapid change than the 
delta of the central river. In one of these tracts ia built 
Ravknsa. and in the other Venice. 

What circumstances directed the peculiar arrangement 
of this great belt of sediment in the earliest times, it ia 
not here the place to inquire. It is enough for us to know 
that from the mouths of the Adige to those of the Piave 
there stretches, at a variable distance of from three to 
five miles from the actual shore, a bank of sand, divided 
into long islands by narrow channels of sea. The space 
betvreen this bank a'nd the true shore consists of the sedi- 
mentary deposits from these and other rivers, a great 
plain of calcareous mud, covered, in the neighborhood of 
Venice, by the sea at high water, to the depth in most 
places ^f a foot or a foot and a half, and nearly every- 
where exposed at low tide, but divided by an intricate 
network of narrow and winding channels, from which the 
sea never retires. In some places, according to the run 
of the currenls, the land has risen into marshy ialets, con- 
^■fidated, some by art, and some by time, into groi 
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firm enough to be built upon, or fruitful enough to be 
cultiyated: in others, on the contrary, it has not reached 
the sea level; so that, at the average low water, shallow 
lakelets glitter among its irregularly exposed fields of sea- 
weed. In the midst of the largest of these, increased in 
imx)ortance by the confiuence of several large river chan- 
nels toward one of the openings in the sea bank, the city 
of Venice itself is built, on^a crowded cluster of islands; 
the various plots of higher ground which appear to the 
north and south of this central cluster, have at different 
periods been also thickly inhabited, and now bear, accord- 
ing to their size, the remains of cities, villages, or isolated 
convents and churches, scattered among spaces of open 
ground, partly waste and encumbered by ruins, partiy 
under cultivation for the supply of the metropolis. 

The average rise and fall of the tide is about three 
feet (varying considerably with the seasons); but this 
fall, on so fiat a shore, is enough to cause continual move- 
ment in the waters, and in the main canals to produce a 
reflux which frequently runs like a mill stream. At high 
water no land is visible for many miles to the north or 
south of Venice, except in the form of small islands 
crowned with towers or gleaming with villages: there is 
a channel, some three miles wide, between the city and 
the mainland, and some mile and a half wide between it 
and the sandy breakwater called the Lido, which divides 
the lagoon from the Adriatic, but which is so low as 
hardly to disturb the impression of the city's having been 
built in the midst of the ocean, although tibe secret of its 
true position is partly, yet not painfully, betrayed by the 
clusters of piles set to mark the deep-water channels, 
which undulate far away in spotty chains like the studded 
backs of huge sea-snakes, and by the quick glittering of 
the crisped and crowded waves that flicker and dance be- 
fore the strong winds upon the uplifted level of the shal- 
low sea. But the scene is widely different at low tide. A 
fall of eighteen or twenty inches is enough to show ground 
over the greater part of the lagoon; and at the complete 
ebb the city is seen standing in the midst of a dark plain 
of sea-weed, of gloomy green, except only where the larger 
branches of the Brenta and its associated streams con- 
verge toward the port of the Lido. Through this salt and 
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eombTe plain the gondola mid the fishiug-boat advance by 
tortuous channels, seldom more than four or five feet deep, 
and often so choked with slime that the heavier keels 
furrow the bottom till their crosBing tracks are Been 
through the clear sea water like the ruts upon a wintry- 
road, and the oar leaves blue gashes upon the ground at 
every stroke, or is entangled among the thick weed that 
fringes the banks with the weight of its sulleo wavea, 
leaning to and fro upon the uncertain sway of the es- 
hauated tide. The scene is often profoundly oppressive, 
even at this day, when every plot of higher ground bears 
some fragment of fair building: but, in order to know 
what it was once, let the traveller follow in his boat at 
evening the windings of some unfrequented channel far 
into the midst of the melancholy plain; let him remove, 
in his imagination, the brightoesa of the great city that 
still extends itself in the distance, and the walls and 
towers from the islands that are near; and so wait, until 
the bright investiture and sweet warmth of the sunset are 
withdrawn from the waters, and the black desert of their 
shore lies in its nakedness beneath the night, pathless, 
comfortless, infirm, lost in dark languor and fearful si- 
lence, except where the salt runlets plash into the tidelesa 
pools, or the sea-birds flit from, their margins with a ques- 
tioning cry ; and he will be enabled to enter in some sort 
into the horror of heart with which this solitude was 
anciently chosen by man for his habitation. They little 
thought, who first drove the stakes into the sand, and 
strewed the ocean reeds for their rest, that their children 
were to be the princes of that ocean, and their palaces its 
pride; and yet. in the great natural laws that rule that 
sorrowful wildernesa, let it be remembered what strange 
preparation had been made for the things which no human 
imagination could have foretold, and how the whole ex- 
istence and fortune of the Venetian nation were antici- 
pated or compelled, by the setting of those bars and doors 
to the rivers and the sea. Had deeper currents divided 
their islands, hostile navies would again and again have 
reduced the rising city into servitude; had stronger surges 
beaten their shores, all the richness and refinement of the 
Venetian architecture must have been exchanged for the 
~ and bulwarks of an ordinary scaimrt. Had therrt 
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been no tide, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, the 
narrow canals of the city would have become noisome, 
and the marsh in which it was built pestiferous. Had 
the tide been only a foot or eighteen inches higher in its 
rise, the water- access to the doors of the palaces would 
have been impossible: even as it is, there is sometimes a 
little difficulty, at the ebb, in landing without setting foot 
upon the lower and slippery steps; and the highest tides 
sometimes enter the courtyards, and overflow the entrance 
halls. Eighteen inches more of difference between the 
level of the flood and ebb would have rendered the door- 
steps of every palace, at low water, a treacherous mass of 
weeds and limpets, and the entire system of water-carriage 
for the higher classes, in their easy and daily intercourse, 
must have been done away with. The streets of the city 
would have been widened, its network of canals filled up, 
and all the peculiar character of the place and the i>eople 
destroyed. 

The reader may perhaps have felt some pain in the 
contrast between this faithful view of the site of the 
Venetian Throne and the romantic conception of it which 
we ordinarily form : but this pain, if he have felt it, ought 
to be more than counterbalanced by the value of the in- 
stance thus afforded to us at once of the inscrutableness 
and the wisdom of the ways of God. If, two thousand 
years ago, we had been permitted to watch the slow set- 
tling of the slime of those turbid rivers into the polluted 
sea, and the gaining upon its deep and fresh waters of 
the lifeless, impassable, unvoyageable plain, how little 
could we have understood the purpose with which those 
islands were shaped out of the void, and the torpid waters 
enclosed with their desolate walls of sand I How little 
could we have known, any more than of what now seems 
to us most distressful, dark, and objectless, the glorious 
aim which was then in the mind of Him in whose hand 
are all the comers of the earth! how little imagined that 
in the laws which were stretching forth the gloomy mar- 
gins of those fruitless banks, and feeding the bitter grass 
among their shallows, there was indeed a preparation, and 
the only preparation possible, for the founding of a city 
which was to be set like a golden clasp on the girdle of 
the earth, to write her history on the white scrolls of the 
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sea-aurges, and to word it in their thunder, and to gather 
and give forth, in world-wide pulsation, the glory of the 
West and of tho East, from the burning heart of her 
Fortitude and Splendor. 

St. Mask's 
K [Stones of Venice, Vol. n, Ch, 4.] I 

^T" "And ho Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus.'*' 
if as the shores of Aaia lessened upon hia sight, the spirit 
of prophecy had entered into the heart of the weak disci- 
ple who bad turned back when hia band was on the plough, 
and who had been judged, by the chiefest of Christ's cap- 
tainfl, unworthy thenceforward to go forth with him to 
the work, how wonderful would he have thought it, that 
by the lion symbol in future ages be was to be lepresented 
among men! how woful, that the war-cry o£ his name 
should so often reanimata the rage of the soldier, on those 
very plains where he himself had failed in the courage of 
the Christian, and so often dye with fruitless blood that 
Tery Cypriot Sea, over whose waves, in repentance and 
shame, he was following the Son of Consolation 1 

That the Venetians posaessed themselves of his body 
in the ninth century, there appears no sufKeient reason 
to doubt, nor that it was principally in consequence of 
their having done so, that they chose him for their patron 
saint. There exists, liowever, a tradition that before he 
went into Egypt he had founded the church at Aquileia, 
and was thus in some aort the first bishop of the Venetian 
isles and people. I believe that this tradition stands on 
nearly as good grounds as that of St. Peter having been 
the first bishop of Rome ; but, as usual, it ia enriched by 
various later additions and embellishments, much resem- 
bling the stories told respecting the ehutch of Murano. 
Thus we rind it recorded by the Santo Padre who com- 
piled the Vile de' Santi speltanti alle Chiese di Venezia. 
that "St. Mark having seen the people of Aquileia well 
grounded in religion, and being called to Home by St. 
Peter, before setting off took with him the holy bishoj) 
JTermagoras, and went in a small boat to the marshes of 
Venice. There were at that period some houses built 

^■^n a certain high bank called Rialto, and the boa' 
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ing driven by the wind was anchored in a mairshy place, 
when St. Mark, snatched into ecstacy, heard the voice of 
an angel saying to him: Teace be to thee, Mark; here 
shall thy body rest.'" The angel goes on to foretell the 
building of "una stupenda, ne piii veduta Citta"; but the 
fable is hardly ingenious enough to deserve farther rela- 
tion. 

But whether St. Mark was first bishop of Aquileia or 
not, St. Theodore was the first patron of the city; nor can 
he yet be considered as having entirely abdicated his early 
right, as his statue, standing on a crocodile, still com- 
panions the winged lion on the opposing pillar of the 
piazzetta. A church erected to this Saint is said to have 
occupied, before the ninth century, the site of St. Mark's; 
and the traveller, dazzled by the brilliancy of the great 
square, ought not to leave it without endeavoring to im- 
agine its aspect in that early time, when it was a green 
field, cloister-like and quiet, divided by a small canal, with 
a line of trees on each side; and extending between the 
two churches of St. Theodore and St. Gemanium, as the 
little piazza of Torcello lies between its "palazzo" and 
cathedral. 

But in the year 813, when the seat of government was 
finally removed to the Rialto, a Ducal Palace, built on 
the spot where the present one stands, with a Ducal 
Chapel beside it, gave a very different character to the 
Square of St. Mark; and fifteen years later, the acquisi- 
tion of the body of the Saint, and its deposition in the 
Ducal Chapel, perhaps not yet completed, occasioned the 
investiture of that Chapel with all possible splendor. St. 
Theodore was deposed from his patronship, and his church 
destroyed, to make room for the aggrandizement of the 
one attached to the Ducal Palace, and thenceforward 
known as "St. Mark's." 

This first church was however destroyed by fire, when 
the Ducal Palace was burned in the revolt against Can- 
diano, in 976. It was partly rebuilt by his successor, 
Pietro Orseolo, on a larger scale; and, with the assistance 
of Byzantine architects, the fabric was carried on under 
successive Doges for nearly a hundred years; the main 
building being completed in 1071, but its incrustation with 
marble not till considerably later. It was consecrated on 
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the 8tL of October, 1085, according to Sansovioo and the 
author of the Chieaa Ducale di ib'. Marco, in 1094, accord- 
ing to Lazari, but certainly between 1084 and 1096, those 
years being the limits of the reign of Vital Falier; I in- 
cline to the supposition that it was soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1085, though Sanaovino writes, by 
mistake, Ordelafo inatead of Vital Falier. But, at all 
e^-ents, before the close of the eleventh century the great 
consecration of the church took place. It was again in- 
jured by fire in 1106, but repaired; and from that time 
to the fall of Venice there was probably no Doge who did 
not in aome alight degree embellish or alter the fabric, 
so that few parts of it can be pronounced boldly to be of 
any given date. Two periods of interference are, how- 
ever, notable above the rest ; the first, that in which the 
Gothic school had superseded the Byzantine toward the 
close of the fourteenth century, when the pinnaclea, upper 
archivolts, and window traceries were added to the ex- 
terior, and the great screen, with various chapels and 
tabernacle- work, to the interior; the second, when the 
Eenaiasance school superseded the Gothic, and the pupils 
of Titian and Tintoret substituted, over one-half of the 
church, their own compositions for the Greek mosaics 
with which it was originally decorated; happily, though 
with no good-will, having left enough to enable us to im- 
agine and lament what they deatroyed. Of this irrepara- 
ble loss we shall have more to aay hereafter; meantime, I 
wish only to fix in the reader's mind the succeasion of 
periods of alterations as firmly and simply as possible. 

We have seen that the main body of the church may 
be broadly stated to be of the eleventh century, the Gothic 
additions of the fourteenth, and the restored mosaics of 
the seventeenth. There is no difficulty in distinguishing 
at a glance the Gothic portions from the Byzantine; but 
there is considerable difficulty in ascertaining how long, 
during the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
additions were made to the Byzantine church, which can- 
not be easily distinguished from the work of the eleventh 
century, being purposely executed in the same manner. 
Two of the most important pieces of evidence on this 
point are, a mosaic in the south transept, and another 
^■jet the northern door of the fagade; the first represeatca 
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ing the interior, the second the exterior, of the ancient 
church. 

It has just been stated that the existing building was 
consecrated by the Doge Vital Falier. A peculiar solem- 
nity was given to that act of consecration, in the minds 
of the Venetian people, by what appears to have been one 
of the best arranged and most successful impostures ever 
attempted by the clergy of the Romish church. The body 
of St. Mark had, without doubt, perished in the conflagra- 
tion of 976; but the revenues of the church depended too 
much upon the devotion excited by these relics to permit 
the confession of their loss. The following is the account 
given by Comer, and believed to this day by the Vene- 
tians, of the pretended miracle by which it was concealed. 

"After the repairs undertaken by the Doge Orseolo, 
the place in which the body of the holy Evangelist rested 
had been altogether forgotten; so that the Doge Vital 
Falier was entirely ignorant of the place of the venerable 
deposit. This was no light affliction, not only to the pious 
Doge, but to all the citizens and people; so that at last, 
moved by confidence in the Divine mercy, they determined 
to implore, with prayer and fasting, the manifestation of 
so great a treasure, which did not now depend upon any 
human effort. A general fast being therefore proclaimed, 
and a solemn procession appointed for the 25th day of 
June, while the people assembled in the church interceded 
with God in fervent prayers for the desired boon, they 
beheld, with as much amazement as joy, a slight shaking 
in the marbles of a pillar (near the place where the altar 
of the Cross is now), which, presently falling to the earth, 
exposed to the view of the rejoicing people the chest of 
bronze in which the body of the Evangelist was laid." 

Of the main facts of this tale there is no doubt. They 
were embellished afterward, as usual, by many fanciful 
traditions; as, for instance, that, when the sarcophagus 
was discovered, St. Mark extended his hand out of it, 
with a gold ring on one of the fingers, which he permitted 
a noble of the Dolfin family to remove; and a quaint and 
delightful story was further invented of this ring, which 
I shall not repeat here, as it is now as well known as any 
tale of the Arabian Nights. But the fast and the dis- 
covery of the coffin, by whatever means effected, are facts; 
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they are recorded in one of the beat -preserved moaaics 
of the south transept, executed very certainly not long 
after the event had taken place, closely resembling in its 
treatment that of the Eayeux tapestry, and shoising, in a 
conventional manner, the interior of the church, as it 
then waa, filled by the people, first in prayer, then in 
thanksgiving, the pillar standing open before them, and 
the Doge, in the midst of them, distinguished by his 
crimBon bonnet emhroidered vfith gold, hut more unmis- 
takably hy the inscription "Dux" over hia head, aa uni- 
form.ly is the caae in the Bayeux tapestry, and most other 
pictorial works of the period. The church is, of course, 
rudely represented, and the two upper stories of it re- 
duced to a. small scale in order to form a background to 
the figures; one of those bold pieces of picture history 
which we in our pride of perspective, and a thousand 
things besides, never dare attempt. We should have put 
in a column or two, of the real or perspective size, and 
Hubdued it into a Tague background : the old workman 
crushed the church together that he might get it all in, 
up to the cupolas; and has, therefore, left ua sonae useful 
notes of its ancient form, though any one who is familiar 
with the method of drawing employed at the period will 
not push the evidence too far. The two pulpits are there, 
however, as they are at this day, and the fringe of mosaic 
tlowerwork which then encompassed the whole church, but 
which modem restorers have destroyed, all but one frag- 
ment still left in the south aisle. There is no attempt to 
represent the other mosaics on the roof, the scale being 
loo small to admit of their being represented with any 
success; but some at least of those niosaica had been exe- 
cuted at that period, and their absence in the representa- 
tion of the entire church is especially to be obsen-ed, in 
order to show that we must not trust to any negative evi- 
dence in such works. M. Lazari has rashly concluded 
that the central archivolt of St. Mark's must be posterior 
to the year 1205, because it does not appear in the repre- 
sentation of the exterior of the church over the northern 
door; but he justly observes that this mosaic (which is 
"le other piece of evidence we possess respecting the an- 
^^Lt form of the building) cannot itself be earlier 
unce it reureaenta the hronso horses which 
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brought from Constantinople in that year. And this one 
fact renders it very difficult to speak with confidence re- 
specting the date of any part of the exterior of St. Mark's; 
for we have above seen that it was consecrated in the 
eleventh century, and yet here is one of its most impor- 
tant exterior decorations assuredly retouched, if not en- 
tirely added, in the thirteenth, although its style would 
have led us to suppose it had been an original part of the 
fabric. However, for all our purposes, it will be enough 
for the reader to remember that the earliest parts of the 
building belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and first part of 
the thirteenth century; the Gothic portions to the four- 
teenth; some of the altars and embellishments to the fif* 
teenth and sixteenth; and the modem portion of the 
mosaics to the seventeenth. 

This, however, I only wish him to recollect in order 
that I may speak generally of the Byzantine architecture 
of St. Mark's, without leading him to suppose the whole 
church to have been built and decorated by Greek artists. 
Its later portions, with the single exception of the seven- 
teenth century mosaics, have been so dexterously accom- 
modated to the original fabric that the general efPect is 
still that of a Byzantine building; and I shall not, except 
when it is absolutely necessary, direct attention to the 
discordant points, or weary the reader with anatomical 
criticism. Whatever in St. Mark's arrests the eye, or af- 
fects the feelings, is either Byzantine, or has been modi- 
fied by Byzantine influence; and our inquiry into its 
architectural merits need not therefore be disturbed by 
the anxieties of antiquarianism, or arrested by the ob- 
scurities of chronology. 

And now I wish that the reader, before I bring him 
into St. Mark's Place, would imagine himself for a little 
time in a quiet English cathedral town, and walk with 
me to the west front of its cathedral. Let us go together 
up the more retired street, at the end of which we can 
see the pinnacles of one of the towers, and then through 
the low gray gateway, with its battlemented top and small 
latticed window in the centre, into the inner private-look- 
ing road or close, where nothing goes in but the carts of 
the tradesmen who supply the bishop and the chapter, 
and where there are little shaven grass-plots, fenced in 
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by neat raik, before old -fash ioued groiipB of somewbat 
diminuti've and exceaaiTely trim houaes, with little oriel 
and bay windows jutting out here and there, and deep 
wooden cornices and eaves painted cream color and white, 
and email porches to their doortt in the shape of cockle- 
sheUa, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable wooden ga- 
bles warped a little on. one side; and so forward till we 
come to larger houses, also otd-fashioned, but of red brick, 
and with garden behind them, and fruit walls, which show 
here and there, among the nectarines, the vestiges of an 
old cloister arch or shaft, and looking in front on the 
cathedral square itself, laid out in rigid divisions of 
smooth grass and gravel walk, yet not UQcheerful, espe- 
cially on the Bunny side, where tlie canon's children are 
walking with their nursery maids. And so, taking care 
not to tread on the grass, we will go along the straight 
walk to the west front, and there stand for a time, look- 
ing up at its deep-pointed porches and the dark places 
between their pillars where there were statues once, and 
where the fragments, here and there, of a stately figure 
are still left, which has in it the likeness of a king, per- 
haps indeed a king on earth, perhaps a saintly king long 
ago in heaven; and so higher and higher up to the great 
mouldering wall of rugged sculpture and confused ar- 
cades, shattered, and gray, and grisly with beads of 
dragons and mocking fiends, worn by the rain and swirl- 
ing winds into yet uneeemlier shape, and colored on their 
stony scales by the deep russet-orange lichen, melancholy 
gold ; and so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above 
that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their traceries, 
though they are rude and strong, and only sees like a 
drift of eddying black points, now closing, now scatter- 
ing, and now settling suddenly into invisible places among 
the bosses and flowers, the crowd of restless birds that 
fill the whole square with that strange clangor of theirs, 
so harsh and yet so soothing, like the cries of birds oa a 
solitary coast between the cliffs and sea. 

Think for a little while of that scene, and the meaning 
of all its small formalisms, minted with its serene sublim- 
ity. Estimate its secluded, continuous, drowsy felicities, 
and its evidence of the sense and steady performance of 
isach kind of duties as can be regulated by the catbedraij 
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clock; and weigh the influence of those dark towers on 
all who have passed through the lonely square at their 
feet for centuries, and on all who have seen them rising 
far away over the wooded plain, or catching on their 
square masses the last rays of the sunset, when the city 
at their feet was indicated only by the mist at the bend 
of the river. And then let us quickly recollect that we 
are in Venice, and land at the extremity of the Calla 
Lunga San Moise, which may be considered as there an- 
swering to the secluded street that led us to our English 
cathedral gateway. 

We find ourselves in a paved alley, some seven feet 
wide where it is widest, full of people, and resonant with 
cries of itinerant salesmen, — a shriek in their beginning, 
and dying away into a kind of brEizen ringing, all the 
worse for its confinement between the high houses of the 
passage along which we have to make our way. Over 
head, an inextricable confusion of rugged shutters, and 
iron balconies and chimney flues, pushed out on brackets 
to save room, and arched windows with projecting sills of 
Istrian stone, and gleams of green leaves here and there 
where a fig-tree branch escapes over a lower wall from 
some inner cortile, leading the eye up to the narrow 
stream of blue sky high over all. On each side, a row of 
shops, as densely set as may be, occupying, in fact, in- 
tervals between the square stone shafts, about eight feet 
high, which carry the first floors: intervals of which one 
is narrow and serves as a door; the other is, in the more 
respectable shops, wainscoted to the height of the coun- 
ter and glazed above, but in those of the poorer trades- 
men left open to the ground, and the wares laid on 
benches and tables in the open air, the light in all cases 
entering at the front only, and fading away in a few feet 
from the threshold into a gloom which the eye from with- 
out cannot penetrate, but which is generally broken by a 
ray or two from a feeble lamp at the back of the shop, 
suspended before a print of the Virgin. The less pious 
shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp unlighted, and is 
contented with a penny print; the more religious one has 
his print colored and set in a little ehrine with a gilded 
or figured fringe, with perhaps a faded flower or two on 
each side, and his lamp burning brilliantly. Here, at the 
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fruiterer's, where the dark-green watermelons are heaped 
upon the counter like cannon balls, the Madonna has a 
tabernacle of fresh laurel leaves; but the pewterer next 
door has let his lamp out, and there is nothing to be seen 
in his shop but the dull gleam of the studded patterns 
on the copper pons, hanging from his roof in the dark- 
ness. Next comes a "Vendita Frittole e Liquori," where 
the Virgin, enthroned in a very humble manner beside a 
tallow candle on a back shelf, presides over certain am- 
brosial morsels of a nature too ambiguous to be defined 
or enumerated. But a few steps further on, at the regu- 
lar wine-shop of the calle, where we are oiTered "Vino 
Noatrani a Soldi 28.32," the Madonna is in great glory, 
enthroned above ten or a dozen large red casks of three- 
year-old vintage, and flanked by goodly ranks of bottles 
of Maraschino, and two crimson lamps; and for the even- 
ing, when the gondoliers will come to drink out, under 
her auspices, the money they have gained during the day, 
she will have a whole chandelier. 

A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of the 
Black Eagle, and glancing as we pass through the square 
door of marble, deeply moulded, in the outer wall, we see 
the shadows of its pergola vines resting on an ancient 
weU, with a pointed shield carved on its side ; and so 
presently emerge on the bridge and Campo San Moise. 
whence to the entrance into St. Mark's Place, called th& 
Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the square), the Venetian 
character is nearly destroyed, first by the frightful facade 
of San Moisd, which we will pause at another time to ex- 
amine, and then by the modernizing of the shops as they 
near the piazza, and the mingling with the lower Venetian 
populace of lounging groups of English and Austrians. 
We will push fast through them into the shadow of the 
pillars at the end of the "Bocca di Piazza," and then we 
forget them aU; for between those pillars there opens a 
great light, and, in the midst of it, as we advance slowly, 
the vast tower of St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly 
forth from the level field of checkered stones ; and, on 
each side, the countless arches prolong themselves into 
ranged symmetry, as if the rugged and irregular housea 
that pressed together above us in the dark alley had been 
atniek back into sudden obedience and lovely order. 
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all their rude casements and broken walls had been trans- 
formed into arches charged with goodly sculpture, and 
fluted shafts of delicate stone. 

And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops 
of ordered arches there rises a vision out of the eartii, 
and all the great square seems to have opened from it in 
a kind of awe, that we may see it far away ; — a multitude 
of pillars and white domes, clustered into a long low 
pyramid of colored light; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly 
of gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hoUowed 
beneath into five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair 
mosaic, and beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear as 
amber and delicate as ivory, — sculpture fantastic and in- 
volved, of palm leaves and lilies, and grapes and pona.e- 
granates, and birds clinging and fluttering among the 
branches, all twined together into an endless network of 
buds and plumes; and, in the midst of it, the solemn 
forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, and lean- 
ing to each other across the gates, their figures indistinct 
among the gleaming of the golden ground through the 
leaves beside them, interrupted and dim, like the morn- 
ing light as it faded back among the branches of Eden, 
when first its gates were angel-guarded long ago. And 
round the walls of the porches there are set pillars of 
variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep-green 
serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, that 
half refuse and half yield to the simshine, Cleopatra-like, 
"their bluest veins to kiss" — the shadow, as it steals back 
from them, revealing line after line of azure undulation, 
as a receding tide leaves the waved sand; their capitals 
rich with interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and 
drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical signs, 
all beginning and ending in the Cross; and above them, 
in the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of language 
and of life — angels, and the signs of heaven, and the 
labors of men, each in its appointed season upon the 
earth; and above these, another range of glittering pin- 
nacles, mixed with white arches edged with scarlet flowers, 
— a confu&ion of delight, amidst which the breasts of the 
Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth of golden 
strength, and the St. Mark's lion, lifted on a blue field 
covered with stars, until at last, as if in ecstasy, the crests 
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of the art'hea break into a marble foam, and t ._.. 
selves far into the blue sky in flaBhea and wreaths 
ficulplured spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore 1 ... 
been frost-bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs hadl 
inlaid them with coral and amethyst. 

Between that grim cathedral of England and thi 
what an interval I There ia a type of it in the very birds 
that haunt them; for, instead of the reatleas crowd, hoarse- 
voiced and aable-winged, drifting on the bleak upper air, 
the St. Mark's porchea are full of doves, that nestle among 
the marble foliage, and miople the soft iridescence of 
their living plumes, changing at every motion, with the 
tints, hardly less lovely, that have stood unchanged for 
seven hundred years. 

And what effect has this splendor on those who pasd 
beneath it? Tou may walk froui suuriBe to sunset, tq 
and fro, before the gateway of St. Mark's, and you will 
not Bee aa eye lifted to it, nor a countenance brightened 
by it. Priest and layman, soldier and civilian, rich and 
poor, pass by it alike regardlessly. Up to the very re- 
cesses of the porches, the meanest tradesmen of the city 
push their counters; nay, the foimdations of its pillars 
are themselves the seats^not ''of them that sell doves" 
for sacrifice, but of the venders of toys and caricatures. 
Round the whole square in front of the church there is 
almost a continuous line of cafes, where the idle Vene- 
tians of the middle classes lounge, and read empty jour- 
nals; in its center the Austrian bands play during the 
time of vespers, their martial music jarring with the or- 
gan notes, — the march drowning the miserere, and the 
sullen crowd thickening round them, — a crowd, which, if 
it had its will, would stiletto every soldier that pipes to 
it. And in the recesses of the porches, all day long, knots 
(if men of the lowest classes, unemployed and listless, lie 
basking in the sun like lizards ; and unregarded children, 
— every heavy glance of their young eyes full of despera- 
tion and stony depravity, and their throats hoarse with 
cursing, — gamble, and fight, and snarl, and sleep, hour 
after hour, clashing their bruised centesimi upon the mar- 
ble ledges of the church porch. And the images of Chrirt. 
and His angels look down upon it continually. 

t enter the church out of the midst of' 
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the horror of this, let us turn aside under the portico 
which looks across the sea, and passing round within the 
two massive pillars brought from St. Jean d'Acre, we 
shall find the gate of the Baptistery; let us enter there. 
The heavy door closes behind us instantly, and the light 
and the turbulence of the Piazetta are together shut out 
by it. 

We are in a low vaulted room ; vaulted, not with arches 
but with small cupolas starred with gold, and checkered 
with gloomy figures : in the center is a bronze font charged 
with rich bas-reliefs, a small figure of the Baptist stand- 
ing above it in a single ray of light that glances across 
the narrow room, dying as it falls from a window high 
in the wall, and the first thing that it strikes, and tibe 
only thing that it strikes brightly, is a tomb. We hardly 
know if it be a tomb indeed; for it is like a narrow couch 
set beside the window, low-roofed and curtained, so that 
it might seem, but that it is some height above the pave- 
ment, to have been drawn toward the window, that the 
sleeper might be wakened early; — only there are two 
angels, who have drawn the curtain back, and are look- 
ing down upon him. Let us look also, and thank that 
gentle light that rests upon his forehead forever, and dies 
away upon his breast. 

The face is of a man in middle life, but there are two 
deep furrows right across the forehead, dividing it like 
the foundations of a tower : the height of it above is bound 
by the fillet of the ducal cap. The rest of the features 
are singularly small and delicate, the lips sharp, x)erhaps 
the sharpness of death being added to that of the natural 
lines; but there is a sweet smile upon them, and a deep 
serenity upon the whole countenance. The roof of the 
canopy above has been blue, filled with stars; beneath, in 
the centre of the tomb on which the figure rests, is a 
seated figure of the Virgin, and the border of it all around 
is of flowers and soft leaves, growing rich and deep, as if 
in a field in summer. 

It is the Doge Andrea Dandolo, a man early great 
among the great of Venice; and early lost. She chose 
him for her king in his 36th year; he died ten years 
later, leaving behind him that history to which we owe 
half of what we know of her former fortunes. 
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bofe around at tbe room in which he lies. The floor ' 
Pnt is of rich mosaic, encompaBsed by a low seat of red ' 
marble, and its walls are of alabaster, but worn and 
shattered, and darkly stained with age, almost a ruin,^ — 
in places the slabs of marble have fallen away sC 
and the rugged brickwork is seen through the r 
all beautiful; the ravaging fissures fretting their way* 
among the islands and channelled zones of the alabaster, 1 
and the time-stains on its translucent masses darkcne<tl 
into fields of rich golden brown, like the color of seaweed 1 
when, the sun. strikes on it through deep sea. The light- 1 
fades away into the recess of the chamber toward the ■ 
altar, and the eye pan hardly trace the .lines of the basr.J 
relief behind it of the baptism of Christ: but on the I 
vaulting of the roof the figures are distinct, and there 1 
are seen upon it two great circles, one surrounded by the 1 
"Principalities and powers in heavenly places," of which I 
Milton has expressed the ancient division in the single. I 
massy tine, 

"Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vlrtue.s, Powers," 

and around the other, the Apostles; Christ the centre of I 
both : and upon the walls, again and again repeated, thtf I 
gaunt figure of the Baptist, in every circumstance of hiB J 
life and death; and the streams of the Jordan running 
down between their cloven rocks; the axe laid to the root 
of a fruitless tree that springs up on their shore. "Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be hewu 
down, and cast into the fire." Yes, verily : to be baptized' 
with fire, or to be east therein ; it is the choice set befor» 
all men. The march-notes still murmur through th», 
Ifrated -window, and mingle with the sounding in our ears of 
the sentence of judgment, which the Old Greek has writ- 
ten on that Baptistery wall, Venice has made her choice. 

He who lies under tiiat stony canopy would have taught 
her another choice, in his day, if she would have listened 
to him ; but he and his counsels have long been forgotten 
by her, and the dust lies upon his lips. 

Through the heavy door whose bronze network closi 
the place of his rest, let us* enter the church itself. I 
lost in still deeper twilight, to which the eye must he 
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customed for some moments before the form of the build- 
ing can be traced; and then there opens before us a vast 
cave, hewn out into the form of a Cross, and divided into 
shadowy aisles by many pillars. Round the domes of its 
roof the light enters only through narrow apertures like 
large stars; and here and there a ray or two from some 
far-away casement wanders into the darkness, and casts 
a narrow phosphoric stream upon the waves of marble 
that heave and fall in a thousand colors along the floor. 
What else there is of light is from torches, or silver lamps, 
burning ceaselessly in the recesses of the chapels; tiie 
roof sheeted with gold, and the polished walls covered 
with alabaster, give back at every curve and angle some 
feeble gleaming to the flames; and the glories round the 
heads of the sculptured saints flash out upon us as we 
pass them, and sink again into the gloom. Under foot 
and over head, a continual succession of crowded imagery, 
one pi'cture passing into another, as in a dream.; forms 
beautiful and terrible mixed together; dragons and ser- 
pents, and ravening beasts of prey, and graceful birds that 
in the midst of them drink from running fountains and 
feed from vases of crystal ; the passions and the pleasures 
of human life symbolized together, and the mystery of 
its redemption; for the mazes of interwoven lines and 
changeful pictures lead always at last to the Cross, lifted 
and carved in every place and upon every stone; some- 
times with the serpent of eternity wrapped round it, 
sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and sweet herb- 
age growing forth from its feet; conspicuous most of all 
on the great rood that crosses the church before the altar, 
raised in bright blazonry against the shadow of the apse. 
And although in the recesses of the aisles and chaj^ls, 
when the mist of the incense hangs heavily, we may see 
continually a figure traced in faint lines ux>on their mar- 
ble, a woman standing with her eyes raised to heaven, and 
the inscription above her, "Mother of God," she is not 
here the presiding deity. It is the Cross that is first seen, 
and always, burning in the centre of the temple; and 
every dome and hollow of its roof has the figure of Christ 
in the utmost height of it, raised in power, or returning 
in judgment. 
Nor is this interior without effect on the minds of the 
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people. At every hour of the clny there are groups col- 
lected before the various shriues, aud solitary worship- 
pers scattered through the darker places of the church, 
evidently in prayer both deep and reverent, and, for the 
most part, profoundly sorrowful. The devotees at the 
greater number of the renowned shrines of Romanism 
may be seen murmuring their appointed prayers with 
wandering eyes and unengaged gestures; but the step of 
the stranger does not disturb those who kneel oo the pave- 
ment of St. Mark's; and hardly a moment passes, from 
early morning to sunset, in which we may not see some 
half-veiled figure enter beneath the Arabian porch, cast 
itself into long abasement on the floor of the temple, and 
then rising slowly with more confirmed step, and with a 
passionate kiss and clasp of the arms given to the feet of 
the crucifix, by which the lamps bum always in the 
northern aisle, leave the church, as if comforted. 

But we must not hastily conclude from this that the 
nobler characters of the building have at present any in- 
fluence in fostering a devotional spirit. There is dis- 
tress enough in Venice to bring many to their knees, 
without excitement from external imagery ; and what- 
ever there may be in the temper of the worship offered 
in St. Mark's more than can be accounted for by refer- 
ence to the unhappy circumstances of the city, is as- 
suredly not owing either to the beauty of its architecture 
or to the impress iveness of the Scripture histories em- 
bodied in its mosaics. That it has a peculiar elTect, how- 
ever slight, on the popular mind, may perhaps be safely 
conjectured from the number of worshippers which it 
attracts, while the churches of St. Paul and the Frari, 

larger in size and more central in position, are left com: 

paratively empty. But this effect is altogether to be as- 
cribed to its richer assemblage of those sources of influ- 
ence which address themselves to the commonest instincts 
of the human mind, and which, in all ages and countries, 
have been more or less employed in the support of super- 
stition. Barkness and mystery; confused recesses of 
building; artificial light employed in small quantity, hut 
maintained with a constancy which seema to give it a 
kind of sacredness; preciousnesa of material easily com- 
' piehended by the vulgar eye; close air loaded with a sweet 
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and peculiar odor associated only with religious services, 
solemn music, and tangible idols or images having popu- 
lar legends attached to them, — ^these, the stage properties 
fof superstition, which have been from the beginning of 
•the world, and must be to the end of it, employed by all 
nations, whether openly savage or nominally civilized, 
to produce a false awe in minds incapable of apprehend- 
ing the true nature of the Deity, are assembled in St. 
Mark's to a degree, as far as I know, unexampled in any 
other European church. The arts of the Magus and the 
Brahmin are exhausted in the animation of a paralyzed 
Christianity; and the popular sentiment which theae arts 
excite is to be regarded by us with no more respect than 
we should have considered ourselves justified in render- 
ing to the devotion of the worshippers at Eleusis, EUora, 
or Edfou. 

The Lamp of Memory 

[Seven Lamps, Ch. 6.] 

Among the hours of his life to which the writer looks 
back with peculiar gratitude, as having been marked by 
more than ordinary fulness of joy or clearness of teach- 
ing, is one passed, now some years ago, near time of sun- 
set, among the broken masses of pine forest which skirt 
the course of the Ain, above the village of Champagnole, 
in the Jura. It is a spot which has all the solemnity, 
with none of the savageness, of the Alps; where there is 
a sense of a great power beginning to be manifested in 
the earth, and of a deep and majestic concord in the rise 
of the long low lines of piny hills; the first utterance of 
those mighty mountain symphonies, soon to be more 
loudly lifted and wildly broken along the battlements of 
the Alps. But their strength is as yet restrained ; and the 
far-reaching ridges of pastoral mountain succeed each 
other, like the long and sighing swell which moves over 
quiet waters from some far off stormy sea. And there 
is a deep tenderness pervading that vast monotony. The 
destructive forces and the stem expression of the central 
ranges are alike withdrawn. No frost-ploughed, dust-en- 
cumbered paths of ancient glacier fret the soft Jura pas- 
tures; no splintered heaps of ruin break the fair ranks 
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of her foreat; no pale, defiled, or furious rivers seuil theif.fl 
rude and chauf^eful waj's among her rocks, l-'atieatl;, 
eMs hj eddy, the e]ear green streams wind along theii^ 
ivell-known beds; and viiider the dark quietness of 1" 
undisturbed pines, there spring up. year by year, eu 
company of joyful flowers as I know not the like of amonK * 
all the blessings of the earth. It was spring time, too; 
and all were coming forth in clusters crowded for very 
love; there was room enough for all, but they crushed 
their leaves into all manner of strange shapes only to be 
nearer each other. There was the wood anemone, star 
after star, closing every now &nd then into nebulffi; and 
there was the oxalis, troop by troop, like virginal proces- 
sions of the Mois de Marie, the dark vertical clefts ia , 
the limestone choked up with them as with heavy snow,jJ 
uid touched with ivy on the edges — ivy as light andd 
lovely as the vine; and, ever and anon, a blue gush of^ 
violets, and cowslip bells in sunny places; and in the ' 
more open ground, the vetch, and comfrey, and meze- 
reon, and the small sapphire buds of the Polygala Al- 
pina, and the wild strawberry, just a blossom or two, 
all showered amidst the golden softness of deep, warm, 
amber-colored moss. 1 came out presently on the edge 
of the ravine : the solemn murmur of its waters rose 
suddenly from beneath, mixed with the singing of the 
thrushes among the pine boughs; and, on the opposite 
side of the valley, walled all along as it was by gray 
cliffs of limestone, there was a hawk sailing slowly off 
their brow, touching them nearly with his wings, and 
with the shadows of the pines flickering upon his plu- 
mage from abdve; but with the fall of a hundred fathoms 
under bis breast, and the curling pools of the green river 
gliding and glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam 
globes moving with him as he flew. It would be difficult 
to conceive a scene less dependent upon any other in- 
terest than that of its own secluded and serious beauty; 
but the writer well remembers the sudden blankness and 
chill which were caat upon it when he endeavored, in 
order more strictly to arrive at the sources of its im- 
preasivenefis, to imagine it, for a moment, a scene in 
some aboriginal foreat of the New Continent. The flow- 
^■1 in an instant lost their light, the river its music; the 
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hills became oppressively desolate; a heaviness in the 
boughs of the darkened forest showed how much of their 
former power had been dependent upon a life which was 
not theirs, how much of the glory of the imperishable, 
or continually renewed, creation is reflected from things 
more precious in their memories than it, in its renew- 
ing. Those ever springing flowers and ever flowing 
streams had been dyed by the deep colors of human en- 
durance, valor, and virtue; and the crests of the sable 
hills that rose against the evening sky received a deeper 
worship, because their far shadows fell eastward over the 
iron walls of Joux, and the four-square keep of Granson. 
It is as the centralization and protectress of this 
sacred influence, that Architecture is to be regarded by 
us with the most serious thought. We may live without 
her, and worship without her, but we cannot remember 
without her. How cold is all history, how lifeless all 
imagery, compared to that which the living nation writes, 
and the luicorrupted marble bears I — ^how many pages of 
doubtful record might we not often spare, for a few 
stones left one upon another! The ambition of the old 
Babel builders was well directed for this world: there 
are but two strong conquerors of the forgetfulness of 
men. Poetry and Architecture; and the latter in some 
sort includes the former, and is mightier in its reality: 
it is well to have, not only what men have thought and 
felt, but what their hands have handled, and their 
strength wrought, and their eyes beheld, all the days of 
their life. The age of Homer is surrounded with dark- 
ness, his very personality with doubt. Not so that of 
Pericles : and the day is coming when we' shall confess, 
that we have learned more of Greece out of the crum- 
bled fragments of her sculpture than even from her 
sweet singers or soldier historians. And if indeed there 
be any profit in our knowledge of the past, or any joy in 
the thought of being remembered hereafter, which can 
give strength to present exertion, or patience to present 
endurance, there are two duties respecting national ar- 
chitecture whose importance it is impossible to overrate: 
the first, to render the architecture of the day, historical; 
and, the second, to preserve, as the most precious of in- 
heritances, that of past ages. 
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^^plt is in the first of these two directions that Memory 
^^fcay truly be said to be the Siith Lamp of Architecture; 
for it ia in becoming memorial or monumental that a 
true perfection is attained by civil and domestic build- 
ings; and this partly as they are, with such a view, built 
in a more stable manner, and partly as their decorations 
are consequently animated by a metaphorical or historical 
meaning. 

Aa regards domestic buildings, there must always be 
a certain limitation to views of this kind in the power, 
as well as in the hearts, of men ; still I cannot but think 
it an evil sign of a people when their houses are boilt 
to last for one generation only. There is a sanctity m a 
good man's house which cannot be renewed in every 
tenement that rises on its ruins: and I believe that good 
men would generally feel this; and that having spent 
their lives happily and honorably, they would be grieved, 
at the close of them, to think that the place of their 
earthly abode, which had seen, and seemed almost to 
sympathize in. all their honor, their gladness, or their 
BulTering,— that this, with all the record it bare of them, 
and of all material things that they had loved and ruled 
over, and set the stamp of themselves upon — ^was to be 
swept away, as soon as there was room made for them 
in the grave; that no respect was to be shown to it, no 
affection felt for it, no good to be drawn from it by their 
children; that though there was a monument in the 
church, there was no warm monuments in the hearth 
and house to them ; that all that they ever treasured was 
despised, and the places that had sheltered and com- 
forted them were dragged down to the dust. I say that 
B good man would fear this; and that, far more, a good 
son, a noble descendant, would fear doing it to his 
father's house. I say that if men lived like men indeed, 
their houses would be temples — temples which we should 
hardly dare to injure, and in which it would make us 
holy to be permitted to live; and there must be a strange 
dissolution of natural affection, a strange unthankful- 
ness for all that homes have given and parents taught, 
a strange consciousness that we have been unfaithful to 
our fathers' honor, or that our own lives are not such 
would make our dwellings sacred to our children. whaM 
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each man would fain build to himself, and build for the 
little revolution of his own life only. And I look upon 
those pitiful concretions of lime and clay which spring 
up, in mildewed forwardness, out of the kneaded fields 
about our capital — upon those thin, tottering, foundation- 
less shells of splintered wood and imitated stone — ^upon 
those gloomy rows of formalized minuteness, alike with- 
out difference and without fellowship, as solitary as sim- 
ilar — ^not merely with the careless disgust of an offended 
eye, not merely with sorrow for a desecrated landscape, 
but with a painful foreboding that the roots of our na- 
tional greatness must be deeply cankered when they are 
thus loosely struck in their native ground; that those 
comfortless and unhonored dwellings are the signs of a 
great and spreading spirit of popular discontent; that 
they mark the time when every man's aim is to be in 
some more elevated sphere than his natural one, and 
every man's past life is his habitual scorn; when men 
build in the hope of leaving the places they have built, 
and live in the hope of forgetting the years that they 
have lived; when the comfort, the peace, the religion of 
home have ceased to be felt; and the crowded tenements 
of a struggling and restless population differ only from 
the tents of the Arab or the Gypsy by their less healthy 
openness to the air of heaven, and less happy choice of 
their spot of earth; by their sacrifice of liberty without 
the gain of rest, and of stability without the luxury of 
change. 

This is no slight, no consequenceless evil; it is omi- 
nous, infectious, and fecund of other fault and misfor- 
tune. When men do not love their hearths, nor reverence 
their thresholds, it is a sign that they have dishonored 
both, and that they have never acknowledged the true 
universality of that Christian worship which was indeed 
to supersede the idolatry, but not the piety, of the pagan. 
Our God is a household God, as well as a heavenly one; 
He has an altar in every man's dwelling; let men look 
to it when they rend it lightly and pour out its ashes. 
It is not a question of mere ocular delight, it is no ques- 
tion of intellectual pride, or of cultivated and critical 
fancy, how, and with what aspect of durability and of 
completeness, the domestic buildings of a nation shall be 
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raised. It ia one of those moral duties, not with i 
imponity to be neglacted because the perception of them i 
depends on a finely toned and balanced conscientiousnesH, 
to build our dwellings with care, and patience, and fond- 
ness, and diligent completion, and with a view to their 
duration at leaat for aucb a period as, in the ordinary 
course of national revolutions, might be supposed likely 
to extend to the entire alteration of the direction of local 
interests. This at the least; but it would be better if, ; 
every possible instance, men built their own houses on 
scale commensurate rather with their condition at the 
commencement, than their attainments at the termina- 
tion, of their worldly career; and built them to stand aa 
long as human work at ita strongest can be hoped to 
stand; reeordinff to their children what they had been. 
and from what, if so it had been permitted them, they 
had risen. And when houses are thus built, we may 
have that true domestic architecture, the beginning of 
all other, which does not disdain to treat with respect 
and though tfulness the small habitation as mell as the 
large, and which invests with the dignity of contented 
manhood the narrowness of worldly circumstance. 

I look to this spirit of honorable, proud, peaceful self- 
possession, this abiding wisdom of contented life, aa 
probably one of the chief sources of great intellectual 
power in all ages, and beyond dispute as the very primal 
source of the great architecture of old Italy and France. 
To this day, the interest of their fairest cities depends, 
not on the isolated richness of palaces, but on the cher- 
ished- and exquisite decoration of even the smallest tene- 
ments of their proud periods. The most elaborate piece 
of architecture in Venice is a small house at the head of 
the Grand Canal, consisting of a ground floor with two 
stories above, three windows in the first, and two in the 
second. Many of the most exquisite buildings are on 
the narrower canals, and of no larger dimensions. One 
of the most interesting pieces of fifteenth century archi- 
tecture in north Italy, is a small house in a back street, 
behind the market-place of Vicenza; it bears date 1481, 
and the motto, II. n'eal. rose, saria. epine.; it has also only 
ft ground floor and two stories, with three windows in 
ca^. separated by rich flower-work, and with balconiea, j 
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supported, the central one by an eagle with oi>eii wings, 
the lateral ones by winged griffins standing on comu- 
copise. The idea that a house must be large in order to 
be well built, is altogether of modem growth, and is 
parallel with the idea, that no picture can be historical, 
except of a size admitting figures larger than life. 

I would have, then, our ordinary dwelling-houses built 
to last, and built to be lovely; as rich and full of pleas- 
antness as may be, within and without; with what de- 
gree of likeness to each other in style and manner, I 
will say presently, under another head; but, at all events, 
with such diiTerences as might suit and express each 
man's character and occupation, and partly his history. 
This right over the house, I conceive, belongs to its first 
builder, and is to be respected by his children; and it 
would be well that blank stones should be left in places, 
to be inscribed with a summary of his life and of its 
experience, raising thus the habitation into a kind of 
monument^ and developing, into more systematic instruc- 
tiveness, that good custom which was of old universal, 
and which still remains among some of the Swiss and 
Germans, of acknowledging the grace of God's permis- 
sion to build and possess a quiet resting-place, in such 
sweet words as may well close our speaking of these 
things. I have taken them from the front of a cottage 
lately built among the green pastures which descend from 
the village of Grindelwald to the lower glacier: — 

"Mit herzlichem Vertrauen 
Hat Johannes Mooter und Maria Rubi 
Dieses Haus bauen lassen. 
Der liebe Gott woll uns bewahrea 
Vor allem Ungltick and Gefahren 
Und es in Segen lassen stehn 
Auf der Heise durch diese Jammerzeit 
Kach dem himmlischen Paradiese, 
Wo alle Frommen wohnen, 
Da wird Gott sie belohnen 
Mit der Friedenskrone 
Zu alle Ewigkeit." * 

♦"With heartfelt trust Have Johannes Mooter and Maria Rubi Had 
this house built. The dear God will shield us From all misfortune and 
danger, And let it stand in blessedness On the journey, through this 
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In public buildings the hiatorical purpose should be 
still more defioite. It is one of the advantages of Gothic 
architecture, — I use the word Gothic in the most ex- 
tended eense aa broadly opposed to classical, — that it ad- 
mits of a richness of record altogether unlimited. Its 
minute and multitudinous sculptural decorations aSord 
means of expressing, either symbolically or literally, all 
that need he known of national feeling or achievement 
More decoration will, indeed, be usually required than 
can take so elevated a character; and much, even in the 
most thoughtful periods, has been left to the freedom of 
fancy, or suffered to consist of mere repetitions of some 
national bearing or symbol. It is, howerer, generally 
unwise, even, in mere surface ornament, to surrender the 
power and privilege of variety which the spirit of Gothic 
architecture admits; much more in important features — 
capitals of columns or bosses, and string-oourst 
eourse in all confessed bas-reliefs. Better the rudest 
work that tells a story or records a fact, than the richest 
without meaning. There should not be a single orna'j 
ment put upon great civic buildings, without some 
tellectual intention. Actual representation of history 
in modem times been checked by a difficulty, mean 
deed, but steadfast; that of unmanageable costume: 
nevertheless, by a sufficiently bold imaginative treatment, 
and frank use of symbols, all such obstacles may he van- 
quished; not perhaps in the degree necessary to produce 
sculpture in itself satisfactory, but at all events so as to 
enable it to become a grand and expressive element of 
architectural composition. Take, for example, the man- 
agement of the capitals of the ducal palace at Venice. 
History, as such, was indeed entrusted to the painters of 
its interior, hut every capital of its arcades was filled with 
meaning. The large one, the corner stone of the whole, 
next the entrance, was devoted to the aymbolization of 
Abstract Justice; above it is a sculpture of the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, remarkable for a beautiful subjection 
in its treatment to its decorative purpose. The figures, 
if the subject had been entirely composed of them, would 
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have awkwardly interrupted the line of the angle, and 
diminished its apparent strength; and therefore in the 
midst of them, entirely without relation to them, and in- 
deed actually between the executioner and interceding 
mother, there rises the ribbed trunk of a massy tree, which 
supports and continues the shaft of the angle, and whose 
leaves above overshadow and enrich the whole. The capi- 
tal below bears among its leafage a throned figure of Jus- 
tice, Trajan doing justice to the widow, Aristotle "che 
die legge," and one or two other subjects now unintelligi- 
ble from decay. The capitals next in order represent the 
virtues and vices in succession, as preservative or destruc- 
tive of national peace and power, concluding with Faith, 
with the inscription *Tides optima in Deo est.^' A figure 
is seen on the opposite side of the capital, worshipping 
the sun. After these, one or two capitals are fancifully 
decorated with birds, and then come a series represent- 
ing, first the various fruits, then the national costumes, 
and then the animals of the various countries subject to 
Venetian rule. 

Now, not to speak of any more important public build- 
ing, let us imagine our own India House adorned in this 
way, by historical or symbolical sculpture: massively 
built in the first place; then chased with bas-reliefs of 
our Indian battles, and fretted with carvings of Oriental 
foliage, or inlaid with Oriental stones; and the more im- 
portant members of its decoration composed of groux>8 of 
Indian life and landscape, and prominently expressing the 
phantasms of Hindoo worship in their subjection to the 
Cross. Would not one such work be better than a thou- 
sand histories? If, however, we have not the invention 
necessary for such efforts, or if, which is probably one of 
the most noble excuses we can offer for our deficiency in 
such matters, we have less pleasure in talking about our- 
selves, even in marble, than the Continental nations, at 
least we have no excuse for any want of care in the points 
which insure the building's endurance. And as this ques- 
tion is one of great interest in its relations to the choice 
of various modes of decoration, it will be necessary to 
enter into it at some length. 

The benevolent regards and purposes of men in masses 
seldom can be supposed to extend beyond their own gener- 
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tion. They may took to posterity aa an audience, may 
hope for its attention, and labor for its praise: they may 
trust to its recognition of unacknowledged merit, and de- 
mand its justice for contemporary wrong. But all this is 
mere selfishness, and does not involve the slightest regard 
to, or consideration of, the interest of those by whose 
numbers we would fain swell the circle of our flatterers, 
and by whose authority we would gladly support our 
presently disputed claims. The idea of self-denial for the 
sake of posterity, of practising present economy for the 
sake of debtors yet unborn, of planting forests that our 
descendants may live under their shade, or of raising 
cities for future nations to inhabit, never, I suppose, effi- 
ciently takes place among publicly recognized motives of 
exertion. Yet these are not the less our duties; nor is 
our part fitly sustained upon the earth, unless the range 
of our intended and deliberate usefulness include, not only 
the companions, but the successors of our pilgrimage. 
God has lent us the earth for our life; it is a great entail. 
It belongs as much to those who are to come after us, and 
whose names are already written in the book of creation, 
as to us; and wo have no right, by anything that we do 
or neglect, to involve them in unnecessary penalties, or 
deprive them of benefits which it was in our power to be- 
queath. And this the more, because it is one of the ap- 
pointed conditions of the labor of men that, in proportion 
to the time between the seed-sowing and the hardest, is 
the fulness of the fruit; and that generally, therefore, the 
farther off we place our aim, and the less we desire to be 
ourselves the witnesses of what we have labored for, the 
more wide and rich will be the measure of our succeas. 
Men cannot benefit those that are with them as they can 
benefit those who come after them ; and of all the pulpits 
from which human voice is ever sent forth, there is none 
from which it reaches so far as from the grave. 

Nor is there, indeed, any present loss, in such respect, 
for futurity. Every human action gains in honor, in 
grace, in all true maenificence, by its regard to things 
thai are to come. It is the far sight, the quiet and con- 
fident patience, that, above all other attributes, separate 
^^ a from man. and near him to bis Maker; and there ^ 
ction nor art, whose majesty wp may not measure H 
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this test. Therefore, when we build, let us think that we 
build forever. Let it not be for present delight, nor for 
present use alone; let it be such work as our descendants 
will thank us for, and let us think, as we lay stone on 
stone, that a time is to come when those stones will be 
held sacred because our hands have touched them, and 
that men will say as they look upon the labor and wrought 
substance of them, "See! this our fathers did for us.'' 
For, indeed, the greatest glory of a building is not in its 
stones, nor in its gold. Its glory is in its Age, and in 
that deep sense of voicefulness, of stern watching, of mys- 
terious sympathy, nay, even of approval or condemnation, 
which we feel in walls that have long been washed by the 
passing waves of humanity. It is in their lasting witness 
against men, in their quiet contrast with the transitional 
character of all things, in the strength which, through the 
lapse of seasons and times, and the decline and birth of 
dynasties, and the changing of the face of the earth, and 
of the limits of the sea, maintains its sculptured shapeli- 
ness for a time insuperable, connects forgotten and follow- 
ing ages with each other, and half constitutes the identity, 
as it concentrates the sympathy, of nations: it is in that 
golden stain of time, that we are to look for the real light, 
and color, and preciousness of architecture; and it is not 
until a building has assumed this character, till it has 
been entrusted with the fame, and hallowed by the deeds 
of men, till its walls have been witnesses of suffering, and 
its pillars rise out of the shadows of death, that its ex- 
istence, more lasting as it is than that of the natural ob- 
jects of the world around it, can be gifted with even so 
much as these possess, of language and of life. 

For that period, then, we must build; not, indeed, re- 
fusing to ourselves the delight of present completion, nor 
hesitating to follow such portions of character as may 
depend upon delicacy of execution to the highest periee- 
tion of which they are capable, even although we may 
know that in the course of years such details must x>eri8h; 
but taking care that for work of this kind we sacrifice no 
enduring quality, and that the building shall not depend 
for its impressiveness upon anything that is perishabla 
This would, indeed, be the law of good composition under 
any circumstances, the arrangement of the larger masses 
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being alwaya a luatter of greater importance than the 
treatment of the smaller; but in architecture there is 
much in that very (reaimeut which is skilful or other- 
wise in proportion to its just regard to the probable effects 
of time: and (which is still more to be considered) there 
is a beauty in those effects themselves, which nothing else 
can replace, and which it is our wisdom to consult and to 
desire. For thouffh, hitherto, we have been speaking of 
the sentiment of ape only, there is an actual beauty in 
the marks of it, such and ao great as to have become not 
unfrequently the subject of especial choice among certain 
schools of art, and to have impressed upon those schools 
the character usually and loosely expressed by the term 
'■picturesque." It is of some importance to our present 
purpose to determine the true meaning of this expression, 
as it is now generally used; for there is a principle to be 
developed from that use which, while it has occultly been 
the ground of much that is true and just in our judgment 
of art, has never been so far understood as to become 
definitely serviceable. Probably no word in the language, 
(exclusive of theological expressioos) has been the sub- 
ject of BO frequent or so prolonged dispute; yet none re- 
main more vague in their acceptance, and it seems to mo 
to be a matter of no small interest to investigate the 
essence of that idea which all feel, and (to appearance) 
with respect to similar things, and yet which every at- 
tempt to define has, as I believe, ended either in mere 
enumeration of the effects and objects to which the term 
has been attached, or else in attempts at abstraction more 
palpably nugatory than any which have disgraced meta- 
physical investigation on other subjects. A recent critic 
on Art, for instance, has gravely advanced the theory 
that the essence of the picturesque consists in the expres- 
sion of "universal decay." It would be curious to see the 
result of an attempt to iUuatrate this idea of the pic- 
turesque, in a painting of dead flowers and decayed fruit; 
and equally curious to trace the steps of any reasoning 
which, on such a theory, should account for the pictur- 
esqueness of an ass colt as opposed to a horse foal. But 
there is much eJccuse for even the most utter failure in 
reasonings of this kind, since the subject is, indeed, one 
■■#f the most obscure of all that may legitimately be Bub«j 
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mitted to human reason; and the idea is itself so varied 
in the minds of different men, according to their subjects 
of study, that no definition can be expected to embrace 
more than a certain number of its infinitely multiplied 
forms. 

That peculiar character, however, which separates the 
picturesque from the characters of subject belonging to 
the higher walks of art (and this is all that it is necessary 
for our present purpose to define), may be shortly and 
decisively expressed. Picturesqueuess, in this sense, is 
Parasitical Sublimity. Of course all sublimity, as well 
as all beauty, is, in the simple etymological sense, pic- 
turesque, that is to say, fit to become the subject of a 
picture; and all sublimity is, even in the peculiar sense 
which I am endeavoring to develop, picturesque, as op- 
posed to beauty; that is to say, there is more picturesque- 
ness in the subject of Michael Angelo than of Perugino, 
in proportion to the prevalence of the sublime element 
over the beautiful. But that character, of which the ex- 
treme pursuit is generally admitted to be degrading to 
art, is parasitical sublimity; i.e,, a sublimity dependent 
on the accidents, or on the least essential characters, of 
the objects to which it belongs; and the picturesque is 
developed distinctively exactly in proportion to the dis^ 
tance from the centre of thought of those points of chcfr- 
acter in which the sublimity is found. Two ideas, there- 
fore, are essential to picturesqueness, — the first, that of 
sublimity (for pure beauty is not picturesque at all, and 
becomes so only as the sublime element mixes with it), 
and the second, the subordinate or parasitical position of 
that sublimity. Of course, therefore, whatever characters 
of line or shade or expression are productive of sublimity, 
will become productive of picturesqueness; what these 
characters are I shall endeavor hereafter to show at 
length; but, among those which are generally acknowl- 
edged, I may name angular and broken lines, vigorous 
oppositions of light and shadow, and grave, deep, or boldly 
contrasted color; and all these are in a still higher degree 
effective, when, by resemblance or association, they re- 
mind us of objects on which a true and essential sublimity 
exists, as of rocks or mountains, or stormy clouds or 
waves. ITow if these characters, or any others of a highe^^ 
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and more abatract sublimity, be found in the yery heart 
and subatance of what we contemplate, aa the aublimity 
of Michael Aagelo depends on the expression of mental 
character in hia figures far more than even on the noble 
linea of their arrangement, the art which representa such 
characters cannot be properly called picturesque; but, if 
thej be found in the accidental or external qualities, the 
distinctive picturesijue will be the result. 

Thus, in the treatment of the features of the human 
face by Francia or Angelico, the shadows are employed 
only te make the contours of the features thoroughly 
felt ; and to those features themselves the mind of the 
observer ia exclusively directed (that is to say, to the 
essential charactera of the thing represented). All power 
and all sublimity rest on these; the shadows are used only 
for the sake of the features. On the contrary, by Kem- 
brandt, Salvator. or Caravaggio, the features are used 
for the sa^B of the shadoms; and the attention is directed. 
and the power of the painter addressed, to characters of 
accidental light and shade across or around those fea- 
tures. In the caae of Rembrandt there ia often an essen- 
tial sublimity in invention and expreasion besides, and 
always a high degree of it in the light and shade itself; 
but it is, for the most part, parasitical or engrafted sub- 
limity as regards the subject of the painting, and, juat 
ao far, picturesque. 

Again, in the management of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, shadow is frequently employed as a dark field 
on. which the forma are drawn. This is visibly the caae 
in the metopes, and must have been nearly aa much ao 
in the pediment. But the use of that shadow ia entirely 
to show the confines of the figures; and it is to ikeir lines, 
and not to the shapes of the shadows behind them, that 
the art and the eye are addressed. The figures themselves 
are conceived, as much as possible, in full light, aided 
by bright reflections; they are drawn exactly as, on vases. 
white figures on a dark ground; aud the sculptors have 
dispensed with, or even struggled to avoid, all shadows 
which were not absolutely necessary to the explaining o^ 
the form. On the contrary, in Gothic sculpture, tlu) 
shadow becomes itself a subject of thought. It ia co 
. 'j^dered as a dnrk color, to be arranged in certain agri 
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able masses; the figures are very frequently made even 
subordinate to the placing of its divisions: and their 
costume is enriched at the expense of the forms under- 
neath, in order to increase the complexity and variety of 
the points of shade. There are thus, both in sculpture 
and painting, two, in some sort, opposite schools, of which 
the one follows for its subject the essential forms of 
things, and the other the accidental lights and shades 
upon them. There are various degrees of their contrari- 
ety: middle steps, as in the works of Correggio, and 
all degrees of nobility and of degradation in the several 
manners: but the one is always recognized as the pure 
and the other as the picturesque school. Portions of pic- 
turesque treatment will be found in Greek work, and of 
pure and unpicturesque in Gothic; and in both there are 
oountless instances, as preeminently in the works of 
Michael Angelo, in which shadows become valuable as 
media of expression, and therefore take rank among es- 
sential characteristics. Into these multitudinous distinc- 
tions and exceptions I cannot now enter, desiring only 
to prove the broad applicability of the general definition. 
Again, the distinction will be found to exist, not only 
between forms and shades as subjects of choice, but be- 
tween essential and inessential forms. One of the chief 
distinctions between the dramatic and picturesque schools 
of sculpture is found in the treatment of the hair. By 
the artists of the time of Pericles it was considered as 
an excrescence, indicated by few and rude lines, and 
subordinated, in every particular, to the principality of 
the features and person. How completely this was an 
artistical, not a national idea, it is unnecessary to prove. 
We need but remember the employment of the Lacedae- 
monians, reported by the Persian spy on the evening be- 
fore the battle of ThermopylsB, or glance at any Homeric 
description of ideal form, to see how purely sculpturesque 
was the law which reduced the markings of the hair, lest, 
under the necessary disadvantages of material, they 
should interfere with the distinctness of the personal 
forms. On the contrary, in later sculpture, the hair re- 
ceives almost the principal care of the workman; and, 
while the features and limbs are clumsily^ and bluntly 
executed, the hair is curled and twisted, cut into bold and 
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shado«y projeetious, und arranged in masses elaborately 
.^rnflmeiital ; there is true sublimity in the linel and the 
chiaroscuro of these niaases, but it is, aa r^ards the 
creature repieaented, parasitical and therefore picturesque. 
Ih the same sense wo may understand the application of 
the term to modem animal painting, distinguished as it 
has been by peculiar attention to the colors, lustre, and 
texture of skin; nor ia it in art alone that the definition 
will hold. In animals themselves, when their sublimity 
depends upon their muscular forma or motions, or neces- 
sary and principal attributes, as perhaps more than all 
others in the horse, we do not call them picturesque, but 
consider them as peculiarly fit to be associated with pure 
historical subject. Exactly in proportion as their char- 
acter of sublimity passes into excrescences; — into mam. 
aud beard as in the lion, into homa as in the stag, int^l 
shaggy hide as in the instance above given of the as** 
colt, into variegation as in the zebra, or into plumage,- — 
they become picturesque, and are so in art exactly ia 
proportion to the prominence of these excrescential char- 
acters. It may be often most expedient that they should 
be prominent; often there ia in them the highest degree 
of majesty, as in those of the leopard and boar; and in 
the hands of men like Tintoret and Kubens, such attri- 
butes become means of deepening the very highest and 
most ideal impressions. But the picturesque direction of 
their thoughts is always distinctly recognizable, as clinj 
ing to the surface, to the less essential character, and 
developing out of this b. sublimity different from that 
the creature itself; a sublimity which is, in a sort, oo 
mon to all the objects of creation, and the same in its 
constituent elements, whether it be sought in the clefts 
and folds of shaggy hair, or in the chasms and rents of 
rocks, or in the hanging of thickets or hill sides, or in 
the alternations of gayety and gloom in the variegation 
of the shell, the plume, or the cloud. 

Now, to return to our immediate subject, it so happens 
that, in architecture, the superinduced and accidental 
beauty is most commonly inconsistent with the preserva- 
tion of original character, and the picturesque ia there- 
fore sought in ruin, and supposed to consist in decay. 
Li^WhereHB, even when so sought, it consists in the mere 
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sublimity of the rents, or fractures, or stains, or v^eta- 
tion, whilh assimilate the architecture with the work of 
Nature, and bestow upon it those circumstances of color 
and form which are universally beloved by the eye of 
man. So far as this is done, to the extinction of the true 
characters of the architecture, it is picturesque, and the 
artist who looks to the stem of the ivy instead of the 
shaft of the pillar, is carrying out in more daring free- 
dom the debased sculptor's choice of the hair instead of 
the countenance. £ut so far as it can be rendered con- 
sistent with the inherent character, the picturesque or 
extraneous sublimity of architecture has just this of 
nobler function in it than that of any other object what- 
soever, that it is an exponent of age, of that in which, as 
has been said, the greatest glory of the building consists; 
and, therefore, the external signs of this glory, havinjg 
power and purpose greater than any belonging to their 
mere sensible beauty, may be considered as taking rank 
among pure and essential characters; so essential to my 
mind, that I think a building cannot be considered as in 
its prime until four or five centuries have passed over it; 
and that the entire choice and arrangement of its details 
should have reference to their appearance after that period, 
so that none should be admitted which would sufPer ma- 
terial injury either by the weather-staining, or the me- 
chanical degradation which the lapse of such a period 
would necessitate. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any of the questions 
which the application of this principle involves. They 
are of too great interest and complexity to be even touched 
upon within my present limits, but this is broadly to be 
noticed, that those styles of architecture which are pic- 
turesque in the sense above explained with respect to 
sculpture, that is to say, whose decoration depends on the 
arrangement of points of shade rather than on purity of 
outline, do not suffer, but commonly gain in richness of 
effect when their details are partly worn away; hence 
such styles, preeminently that of French Gothic, should 
always be adopted when the materials to be employed are 
liable to degradation, as brick, sandstone, or soft lime- 
stone; and styles in any degree dependent on purity of 
line, as the Italian Gothic, must be practised altogetfaer 
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ia hard and imdeaomposing materials, granite, serpen- 
tine, or crystalline marbles. There can be no doubt that 
the nature of the acoesaihle materials influenced the for- 
mation of both styles; and it should still more authori- 
tatively determine our choice of either. 

It does not belong to my present plan to consider at 
length the second head of duty of which I have above 
spoken; the preservatiou of the architecture we possess : 
but a few words may be forgiven, as eapeeially necessary 
in modem times. Neither by the public, nor by those 
who have the care of public monuments, is the true mean- 
ing of the word restoration understood. It means the 
most total destruction which a building can suffer: a de- 
struction out of which no remnants can be gathered: a 
destruction accompanied with false description of the 
thing destroyed. Do not let us deceive ourselves in this 
important matter; it is impossible, as impossible aa to 
raise the dead, to restore anything that has ever been 
great or beautiful in architecture. That which I have 
above insisted upon as the life of the whole, that spirit 
which is given only by the hand and eye of the workman, 
never can be recalled. Another spirit may be given by 
another time, and it is then a new building; but the 
spirit of the dead workman cannot be summoned up, and 
commanded to direct other hands, and other thoughts. 
And as for direct and simple copying, it is palpably im- 
possible. What copying can there be of surfaces that 
have been worn half an inch down 3 The whole finish of 
the work was in the half inch that la gone; if you at- 
tempt to restore that finish, you do it conj ectu rally ; if 
you copy what ia left, granting fidelity to be possible, 
(and what care, or watchfulness, or cost can secure it,) 
how is the new work better than the old! There was yet 
in the old some life, some mysterious suggestion of what 
it bad been, and of what it had lost; some sweetness in 
the gentle lines which rain and sun had wrought. There 
can be none in the brute hardness of the new carving. 
Look at the animals which I have given in Plate XIV., 
aa an instance of living work, and suppose the markings 
of the scales and hair once worn away, or the wrinkles of 
the brows, and who shall ever restore them? The first 
to restoration, {I have seen it. and that again Biui g 
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again — seen it on the Baptistery of Pisa, seen it on the 
Casa d' Oro at Venice, seen it on the Cathedral of 
Lisieux,) is to dash the old work to pieces; the second 
is usually to put up the cheapest and hasest imitation 
which can escape detection, but in all cases, however care- 
ful, and however labored, an imitation still, a cold model 
of such parts as can be modelled, with conjectural sup- 
plements; and my experience has as yet furnished me 
with only one instance, that of the Palais de Justice at 
Rouen, in which even this, the utmost degree of fidelity 
which is possible, has been attained, or even attempted. 

Do not let us talk then of restoration. The thing is a 
Lie from beginning to end. You may make a model of 
a building as you may of a corpse, and your model may 
have the shell of the old walls within it as your cast 
might have the skeleton, with what advantage I neither 
see nor care: but the old building is destroyed, and that 
more totally and mercilessly than if it had sunk into a 
heap of dust, or melted into a mass of clay: more has 
been gleaned out of desolated Nineveh than ever will be 
out of re-built Milan. But, it is said, there may come a 
necessity for restoration! Granted. Look the necessity 
full in the face, and understand it on its own terms. It 
is a necessity for destruction. Accept it as such, pull 
the building down, throw its stones into neglected comers, 
make ballast of them, or mortar, if you will; but do it 
honestly, and do not set up a Lie in their place. And 
look that necessity in the face before it comes, and you 
may prevent it. The principle of modem times, (a prin- 
ciple which, I believe, at least in France, to be systemaJti" 
cally acted on hy the masons, in order to find themselves 
work, as the abbey of St. Ouen was pulled down by the 
magistrates of the town by way of giving work to some 
vagrants,) is to neglect buildings first, and restore them 
afterward. Take proper care of your monuments, and 
you will not need to restore them. A few sheets of lead 
put in time upon a roof, a few dead leaves and sticks 
swept in time out of a water-course, will save both roof 
and walls from ruin. Watch an old building with an 
anxious care; guard it as best you may, and at a/ny cost, 
from every influence of dilapidation. Count its stones 
as you would jewels of a crown; set watches about it as 
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if at tlie gat^ of a beei^ed cit?; bind it topether with 
iron where it loosens; slay it with timber where it de- 
clines; do not cure about the unaightltness of the aid: 
better a crutch than a lost limb; and do this tenderly, 
and reverently, and continually, and many a generation 
will still be born and pass away beneath its shadow. lis 
evil day must come at last; but let it come declaredly and 
openly, and let no dishonoring and false substitute de- 
prive it of the funeral offices of memory. 

Of more wanton or ignorant ravage it is vain to speak; 
my words will not reach those who commit them, and yet, 
be it heard or not, I must not leave the truth unstated, 
that it is again no question of expediency or feeling 
whether we shall preserve the buildings of past times or 
not- We have no right whatever to touch them. They are 
not ours. They belong partly to those who built them, and 
partly to all the generations of mankind who are to fol- 
low us. The dead have still their right in them ; that 
which they labored for, the praise of achievement or the 
expression of religious feeling, or whatsoever else it might 
be which in those buildings they intended to be perma- 
nent, we have no right to obliterate. What we have our- 
selves built, we are at liberty to throw down ; hut what 
other men gave their strength, and wealth and life to ac- 
complish, their right over does not pass away with their 
death; still less is the right to the use of what they have 
left vested in us only. It belongs to all their successors. 
It niay hereafter be a subject of sorrow, or a cause of in- 
jury, to millions, that we have consulted our present con- 
venience by casting down such buildings as we choose to 
dispense with. That sorrow, that loss, we have no right 
to inflict. Did the cathedral of Avranchea belong to the 
mob who destroyed it, any more than it did to us, who 
walk in sorrow to and fro over its foundation? Neither 
does any building whatever belong to those mobs who Ho 
violence to it. For a mob it is, and must be nl-^Hys; it 
matters not whether enraged, or in deliberate folly; 
whether countless, or sitting in committees; tho people 
who destroy anything causelessly are a mob, and Archi- 
tecture ia always destroyed causelessly. A fair building 
is necessarily worth the ground it ftands upon, and will 
. be BO until Central Africa and America shall have bww 
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come as populous as Middlesex: nor is any cause what- 
ever valid as a ground for its destruction. If ever valid, 
certainly not now, when the place both of the past and 
future is too much usurped in our minds by the restless 
and discontented present. The very quietness of nature 
is gradually withdrawn from us; thousands who once in 
their necessarily prolonged travel were subjected to an 
influence, from the silent sky and slumbering fields, niore 
effectual than known or confessed, now bear with them 
even there the ceaseless fever of their life; and along the 
iron veins that traverse the frame of our country, beat 
and flow the fiery pulses of its exertion, hotter and faster 
every hour. AU vitality is concentrated through those 
throbbing arteries into the central cities; the country is 
passed over like a green sea by narrow bridges, and we 
are thrown back in continually closer crowds ux>on the 
city gates. The only influence which can in any wise 
there take the place of that of the woods and fields, is 
the power of ancient Architecture. Do not part with it 
for the sake of the formal square, or of the fenced and 
planted walk, nor of the goodly street nor opened quay. 
The pride of a city is not in these. Leave them to the 
crowd ; but remember that there will surely be some within 
the circuit of the disquieted walls who would ask for 
some other spots than these wherein to walk; for some 
other forms to meet their sight familiarly: like him who 
sat so often where the sun struck from the west, to watch 
the lines of the dome of Florence drawn on the deep sky, 
or like those, his Hosts, who could bear daily to behold, 
from their palace chambers, the places where their fathers 
lay at rest, at the meeting of the dark streets of Verona. 

The Lamp of Obedience 

[Seven Lamps, Ch. 7.] 

It has been my endeavor to show in the preceding pages 
how every form of noble architecture is in some sort the 
embodiment of the Polity, Life, History, and Keligious 
Faith of nations. Once or twice in doing this, I have 
named a principle to which I would now assign a definite 
place among those which direct that embodiment; the 
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last place, not only as that to which ita own humility 
would incline, but rather as belonging to it in the aspect 
of the crowning grace of all the rest; that principle, I 
mean, to which Polity owes its stability. Life ita happi- 
ness, Faith ita acceptance, Creation ita continuance, — 
Obedience. 

Nor ia it the least among' the sources of more serious 
satisfaction which I have found in the pursuit of a sub- 
ject that at first appeared to bear but slightly on the grave 
interests of mankind, that the conditions of material per- 
fection which it leads me in conclusion to consider, fur- 
nish a strange proof how false is the conception, how 
frantic the pursuit, of that treacherous phantom which 
men call Liberty: most treacherous, indeed, of all phan- 
toms; for the feeblest ray of reason might surely show 
us, that not only its attainment, but its being, was im- 
possible. There is no such thing in the universe. There 
can never be. The stars have it not; the earth has it 
not; the sea has it not; and we men have the mock- 
ery and semblance of it only for our heaviest punish- 
In one of the noblest poems for its imagery and its 
music belonging to the recent school of our literature, 
the writer has sought in the aspect of inanimate nature 
the espression of that Liberty which, having once loved, 
be had seen among men in its true dyes of darkness. But 
with what strange fallacy of interpretation 1 since in one 
noble line of his invocatiun he has contradicted the as- 
sumptions of the rest, and acknowledged the presence of 
a subjection, surely not less severe because eternal. How 
could he otherwise! since if there be any one principle 
more widely than another confessed by every utterance, 
or more sternly than another imprinted on every atom, 
of the visible creation, that principle is not Liberty, but 

The enthusiast would reply that by Liberty he meant 
the Law of Liberty. Then why use the single and mis- 
understood words If by liberty you mean chastisement 
of the passions, discipline of the intellect, subjection of 
the will; if you mean the fear of inflicting the shame of 
committing a wrong; if you mean respect for all who 
in authority, and consideration for all who are in 
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jendence; veneration for the good, mercy to the evil, 
sympathy with the weak; if you mean watchfulness over 
all thoughts, temperance in all pleasures, and i)er8eyeraiioe 
in all toils; if you mean, in a word, that Service which 
is defined in the liturgy of the English Church to be per- 
fect Freedom, why do you name this by the same word 
by which the luxurious mean license, and the reckless 
mean change; by which the rogue means rapine, and the 
fool, equality; by which the proud mean anarchy, and 
the malignant mean violence? Call it by any name 
rather than this, but its best and truest is Obedienoa 
Obedience is, indeed, founded on a kind of freedom, else 
it would become mere subjugation, but that freedom is 
only granted that obedience may be more i)erfect; and 
thus,, while a measure of license is necessary to exhibit 
the individual energies of things, the fairness and pleas- 
antness and perfection of them all consist in their Be- 
straint. Compare a river that has burst its banks with 
one that is bound by them, and the clouds that are scat- 
tered over the face of the whole heaven with those that 
are marshalled into ranks and orders by its winds. So 
that though restraint, utter and unrelaxing, can never be 
comely, this is not because it is in itself an evil, bat 
only because, when too great, it overpowers the nature 
of the thing restrained, and so counteracts the other laws 
of which that nature is itself composed. And the balance 
wherein consists the fairness of creation is between the 
laws of life and being in the things governed, and the 
laws of general sway to which they are subjected; and 
the suspension or infringement of either kind of law, or, 
literally, disorder, is equivalent to, and synonymous with, 
disease; while the increase of both honor and beauty is 
habitually on the side of restraint (or the action of su- 
perior law) rather than of character (or the action o: 
inherent law). The noblest word in the catalogue o 
social virtue is *T.oyalty," and the sweetest which me 
have learned in the pastures of the wilderness is **Fold 

Nor is this all; but we may observe, that exactly 
proportion to the majesty of things in the scale of heir 
is the completeness of their obedience to the laws tl 
are set over them. Gravitation is less quietly, less 
stantly obeyed by a grain of dust than it is by the f 
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; and the ocean falls and flowa under iafluences 
which the lake and river do not recognize. So also ii) 
estimating the dignity of any action or occupation of 
men, there is perhaps no better test than the question 
■'are its laws strait!" For their severity will probably 
be commensurate with the greatness of the numbers whose 
labor it concentrates or whose interest it concerns. 

This severity must be singular, therefore, in the case 
of that art, above all others, whose productions are the 
most vast and the most common; which requires for its 
practice the cooperation of bodies of men, and for its 
perfection the perseverance of successive generations. 
And, taking into account also what we have before so 
often observed of Architecture, ber continual influence 
over the emotions of daily life, and her realism, as op- 
posed to the two sister arts which are in comparison but 
the picturing of stories and of dreams, we might before- 
hand erpect that we should find her healthy state aod 
action depiendent on far more severe laws than theirs: 
that the license which they extend to the workings of in- 
dividual mind would be withdrawn by her; and that, in 
assertion of the relations which she holds with all that is 
universally important to man, she would set forth, by her 
own majestic subjection, some likeness of that on which 
man's social happiness and power depend. We might, 
therefore, without the light of experience, conclude, that 
Architecture never could flourish except when it was sub- 
jected to a national law as strict and as minutely authori- 
tative as the laws which regulate religion, policy, and 
social relations; nay, even more authoritative than these, 
because both capable of more enforcement, as over more 
passive matter; and needing more enforcement, as the 
purest type not of one law nor of another, but of the 
common authority of all. But in this matter experience 
speaks more loudly than reason. If there be any one con- 
dition which, in watching the progress of architecture, 
we see distinct and general; if, amidst the counter-evi- 
dence of success attending opposite accidents of character 
and circumstance, any one conclusion may be constantly 
and indisputably drawn, it is this; that the architecture 
of a nation is great only when it is as universal and as, 
established as its language; and when provincial difft 
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ences of style are nothing more than so many dialects. 
Other necessities are matters of doubt: nations have been 
alike successful in their architecture in times of poverty 
and of wealth; in times of war and of peace; in times of 
barbarism and of refinement; under governments the 
most liberal or the most arbitrary; but this one condition 
has been constant, this one requirement clear in all places 
and at all times, that the work shall be that of a school, 
that no individual caprice shall dispense with, or ma- 
terially vary, accepted types and customary decorations; 
and that from the cottage to the palace, and from the 
chapel to the basilica, and from the garden fence to the 
fortress wall, every member and feature of the architec- 
ture of the nation shall be as commonly current, as frankly 
accepted, as its language or its coin. 

A day never passes without our hearing our English 
architects called upon to be original, and to invent a new 
style: about as sensible and necessary an exhortation as 
to ask of a man who has never had rags enough on his 
back to keep out cold, to invent a new mode of cutting a 
coat. Give him a whole coat first, and let him concern 
himself about the fashion of it afterward. We want no 
new style of architecture. Who wants a new style of 
painting or sculpture? But we want some style. It is of 
marvellously little importance, if we have a code of laws 
and they be good laws, whether they be new or old, for- 
eign or native, Eoman or Saxon, or Korman, or English 
laws. But it is of considerable importance that we should 
have a code of laws joi one kind or another, and that code 
accepted and enforced from one side of the island to 
another, and not one law made ground of judgment at 
York and another in Exeter. And in like manner it does 
not matter one marble splinter whether we have an old 
or new architecture, but it matters everything whether 
we have an architecture truly so called or not; that is, 
whether an architecture whose laws might be taught at 
our schools from Cornwall to Northumberland, as we 
teach English spelling and English grammar, or an ar- 
chitecture which is to be invented fresh every time we 
build a workhouse or a parish school. There seems to me 
to be a wonderful misunderstanding among the majority 
of architects at the present day as to the very nature and 
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meaning of Origiuality, and of all wherein il 
Originality in expression does not depend on invention 
of new words; nor originality in poetry on invention of 
new measures; nor, in painting, on invention of new col- 
ors, or new modes of using them. The chords of music, 
the harmonies of color, the general principles of the ar- 
rangement of sculptural masses, have been determined 
long ago, and, in all probability, cannot be added to any 
more than they can be altered. Granting: that they may 
be, such additions or alterations are mueli more the work 
of time and of multitudes than of individual inventors. 
We may have one Van Eyck, who will be known as the 
introducer of a new style once in ten centuries, but he 
himself will trace his invention to some accidental by- 
play or pursuit ; and the use of that invention will depend 
altogether on the popular necessities or instincts of the 
period. Originality depends on nothing of the kind. A 
man who has the gift, will take up any style that is go- 
ing, the style of hia day, and will work in that, and be 
great in that, and make everything that he does in it look 
as fresh as if every thought of it had just come down 
from heaven. I do not say that he wiH not take liberties 
with his materials, or with his rules i I do not say that 
strange changes will not sometimes be wrought by his 
efforts, or his fancies, in both. But those changes will 
be instructive, natural, facile, though sometimes marvel- 
lous; they will never be sought after as things necessary 
to his dignity or to his independence; and those liberties 
will be like the liberties that a great speaker takes with 
the language, not a defiance of its rules for the sake of 
singularity; but inevitable, nncalculated, and brilliant 
consequences of an effort to express what the language, 
without such infraction, could not. There may be times 
when, as I have above described, the life of an art is 
manifested in its changes, and in its refusal of ancient 
limitations: so there are in the life of an insect; and 
there is great interest in the state of both the art and 
the insect at those periods when, by their natural progress 
and constitutional power, such changes are about to be 
wrought. But as that would be both an uncomfortable 
and foolish caterpillar which, instead of being contented 
with a caterpillar's life and feeding on caterpillar's food. 
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was always striving to turn itself into a chrysalis; and 
as that would be an unhappy chrysalis which should lie 
awake at night and roll restlessly in its cocoon, in efforts 
to turn itself prematurely into a moth; so will that art 
be unhappy and unprosperous which, instead of support- 
ing itself on the food, and contenting itself with the cus- 
toms, which have been enough for the support and ^d- 
ance of other arts before it and like it, is struggling and 
fretting under the natural limitations of its existence, 
and striving to become something other than it is. And 
though it is the nobility of the highest creatures to look 
forward to, and partly to understand the changes which 
are appointed for them, preparing for them beforehand; 
and if, as is usual with appointed changes, they be into 
a higher state, even desiring them, and rejoicing in the 
hope of them, yet it is the strength of every creature, be 
it changeful or not, to rest, for the time being, contented 
with the conditions of its existence, and striving only to 
bring about the changes which it desires, by fulfilling to. 
the uttermost the duties for which its present state is 
appointed and continued. 

Neither originality, therefore, nor change, good though 
both may be, and this is commonly a most merciful and 
enthusiastic supposition with respect to either, is ever 
to be sought in itself, or can ever be healthily obtained 
by any struggle or rebellion against common laws. We 
want neither the one nor the other. The forms of archi- 
tecture already known are good enough for us, and for 
far better than any of us: and it will be time enough to 
think of changing them for better when we can use them 
as they are. But there are some things which we not 
only want, but cannot do without; and which all the 
struggling and raving in the world, nay more^ which all 
the real talent and resolution in England, will never 
enable us to do without: and these are Obedience, Unity, 
Fellowship, and Order. And all our schools of design, 
and committees of taste; all our academies and lectures, 
and journalisms, and essays; all the sacrifices which we 
are beginning to make, all the truth which there is in our 
English nature, all the power of our English will, and 
the life of our English intellect, will in this matter be as 
useless as efforts and emotions in a dream, unless we are 
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contented to submit architecture and all art, like other 
things, to English law. 

I say architecture and all art; for I believe architec- 
ture must be the beginning of arts, and that the others 
must follow her in their time and order; and I think the 
prosperity of our schools of painting and sculpture, in 
which no one will deny the life, though many the healthy 
depends upon that of our architecture. I think that all 
will languish until that takes the lead, and (this I do 
not think, but I proclaim, as confident^ as I would as- 
sert the necessity, for the safety of society, of an under- 
stood and strongly adminjatered legal government) our 
architecture will languish, and that in the very dust, un- 
til the first principle of common sense be manfully obeyed, 
and a universal system of form and workmanship be 
everywhere adopted and enforced. It may be said that 
this is impossible. It may be so — -I fear it is so : I have 
nothing to do with the possibility or impossibility of it; 
1 simply know and assert the necessity of it. If it be im- 
possible, English art is impossible. Give it up at once. 
You. are wasting' time, and money, and energy upon it, 
and though you exhaust centuries and treasures, and 
break hearts for it, you will never raise it above the 
merest dilettante ism. Think not of it. It is a dangerous 
vanity, a mere gulf in which genius after genius will 
be swallowed up, and it will not close. And so it will 
continue to be, imless the one bold and broad step be 
taken at the beginning. We shall not manufacture art 
out of pottery and printed stuffs : we shall not reason out 
art by our philosophy; we shall not stumble upon art by 
our experiments, nor create it by our fancies; I do not 
say that we can even boild it out of brick and stone; hut 
there is a chance for us in these, and there is none else: 
and that chance rests on the bare possibility of obti 
iug the consent, both of architects and of the public, t* 
choose a style, and to use it universally. 

How surely its principles ought at first to be limited, 
we may easily determine by the consideration of the 
necessary modes of teaching any other branch of gen- 
eral knowledge. When we begin to teach children writ- 
ing we force them to absolute copyism, and require abso- 
^^H' accuracy in the formation of the letters ; as they 
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obtain command of the received modes of literal expres- 
sion, we cannot prevent their falling into such variations 
as are consistent with their feeling, their circumstances, 
or their characters. So, when a boy is first taught to 
write Latin, an authority is required of him for every 
expression he uses; as he becomes master of the language 
he may take a license, and feel his right to do so without 
any authority, and yet write better Latin than when he 
borrowed every separate expression. In the same way 
our architects would have to be taught to write the ac- 
cepted style. We must first determine what buildings 
are to be considered Augustan in their authority; their 
modes of construction and laws of proportion are to be 
studied with the most penetrating care; then the differ- 
ent forms and uses of their decorations are to be classed 
and catalogued, as a German grammarian classes the 
powers of prepositions ; and under this absolute, irrefraga- 
ble authority, we are to begin to work; admitting not so 
much as an alteration in the depth of a cavetto, or the 
breadth of a fillet. Then, when our sight is once accus- 
tomed to the grammatical forms and arrangements, and 
our thoughts familiar with the expression of them all; 
when we can speak this dead language naturally, and 
apply it to whatever ideas we have to render, that is to 
say, to every practical purpose of life; then, and not till 
then, a license might be permitted, and individual au- 
thority allowed to change or to add to the received forms, 
always within certain limits; the decorations, especially, 
might be made subjects of variable fancy, and enriched 
with ideas either original or taken from other schools. 
And thus, in process of time, and by a great national 
movement, it might come to pass that a new style should 
arise, as language itself changes; we might x)erhaps come 
to speak Italian instead of Latin, or to speak modem in- 
stead of old English ; but this would be a matter of entire 
indifference, and a matter, besides, which no determina- 
tion or desire could either hasten or prevent. That alone 
which it is in our power to obtain, and which it is our 
duty to desire, is a unanimous style of some kind, and 
such comprehension and practice of it as would enable 
us to adapt its features to the peculiar character of every 
several building, large or small, domestic, civil, or ecclesi- 
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astical. I have said that it was immateml what style 
waa adopted, ho far as regards the room for originality 
which its development would admit: it is not so, how- 
ever, when we take into coneideration. the far more im- 
portant questions of the facility of adttptation to general 
purposes, and of the sympathy with which this or that 
style would be popularly reg'arded. The choice of Classi- 
cal or Gothic, again using the latter term io its broadest 
sense, may be questionable when it regards some single 
and considerable public building; but I cannot conceive 
it questionable, for an instant, when it regards modem 
uses in general: I cannot conceive any architect insane 
enough to project the vulgarization of Greek architecture. 
Neither can it be rationally questionable whether we 
should adopt early or late, original or derivative Gothic ; 
if the latter were chosen, it must be either some impotent 
and ugly degradation, like our own Tudor, or else a style 
whose grammatical laws it would be nearly impossible to 
limit or arrange, like the French Flamboyant, We are 
equally precluded from adopting styles essentially infan- 
tine or barbarous, however Herculean their infancy, or 
majestic their outlawry, such as our own Norman, or the 
Lombard Romanesque. The choice would lie I think be- 
tween four styles; — 1. The Pisan Romanesque; 2. The 
early Gothic of the Western Italian Republics, advanced 
as far and as fast as our art would enable us to the Gothic 
of Giotto; 3. The Venetian Gothic in its purest develop- 
ment; 4. The English earliest decorated. The most 
vatural, perhaps the safest choice, would be of the last, 
well fenced from chance of again stiffening into the per- 
pendicular; and perhaps enriched by some mingling of 
decorative elements from the exquisite decorated Gothic 
of France, of which, in such cases, it would be needful 
to accept some well-known examples, as the north door 
of Houen and the church of St. Urbain at Troyes, for 
final and limiting authorities on the side of decoration. 

It is almost impossible for UB to conceive, in our present 
state of doubt and ignorance, the sudden dawn of in- 
telligence and fancy, the rapidly increasing sense of 
nower and facility, and, in its proper sense, of Freedom. 
irhich such wholesome restraint would instantly cause 
{^roughout the whole circle of the arts. Freed from 
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agitation and embarrassment of that liberty of choice 
which is the cause of half the discomforts of the world; 
freed from the accompanying necessity of studying all 
past, present, or even possible styles; and enabled, by con- 
centration of individual, and cooperation of multitudi- 
nous energy, to penetrate into the uttermost secrets of 
the adopted style, the architect would find his whole un* 
derstanding enlarged, his practical knowledge certain and 
ready to hand, and his imagination playful and vigorous, 
as a child's would be within a walled garden, who would 
sit down and shudder if he were left free in a fencdess 
plain. How many and how bright would be the results 
in every direction of interest, not to the arts merely, but 
to national happiness and virtue, it would be as difficult 
to preconceive as it would seem extravagant to state: but 
the first, perhaps the least, of them would be an increased 
sense of fellowship among ourselves, a cementing of every 
patriotic bond of union, a proud and happy recognition 
of our affection for and sympathy with each other, and 
our willingness in all things to submit ourselves to every 
law that could advance the interest of the community; a 
barrier, also, the best conceivable, to the unhappy rivalry 
of the upper and middle classes, in houses, furniture, and 
establishments; and even a check to much of what is as 
vain as it is painful in the oppositions of religious parties 
respecting matters of ritual. These, I say, would be the 
first consequences. Economy increased tenfold, as it 
would be by the simplicity of practice; domestic com- 
forts uninterfered with by the caprice and mistakes of 
architects ignorant of the capacities of the styles th^ 
use, and all the symmetry and sightliness of our harmon- 
ized streets and public buildings, are things of slighter 
account in the catalogue of benefits. But it would be 
mere enthusiasm to endeavor to trace them farther. I 
have suffered myself too long to indulge in the specu- 
lative statement of requirements which perhaps we have 
more immediate and more serious work than to supply, 
and of feelings which it may be only contingently in our 
power to recover. I should be unjustly thought unaware 
of the difficulty of what I have proposed, or of the un- 
importance of the whole subject as compared with many 
which are brought home to our interests and fixed upon 
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our eonaideration by the wild course of the preaetit cem-^ 
tury. But of difficulty and of importance it i8 for others ' 
to judge. I have limited myself to the simple statement 
of what, if we desire to have architecture, we MUST 
primarily endeavor to feel and do: but then it may not 
be desirable for us to have architecture at all. There are 
many who feel it to be so; many who sacrifice much to 
that end; and I am sorry to see their energies wasted and 
their lives disquieted in vain. I have stated, therefore, 
the only ways in which that end is attainable, without 
venturing even to express an opinion as to its real de- 
sirableness. I have an opinion, and the zeal with which 
I have spoken may sometimes have betrayed it, but I 
hold to it with no confidence. I know too well the undue 
importance which the study that every man follows must 
assume in his own eyes, to trust my own impressions of 
the dignity of that of Architecture; and yet I think I 
cannot be Utterly mistaken in regarding it as at least 
nseful in the sense of a National employment. I am 
confirmed in this impression by what I see passing among 
the states of Europe at this instant. All the horror, dis- 
tress, and tumult which oppress the foreign nations, are 
traceable, among the other secondary causes through 
which God is working out His will upon them, to the 
simple one of their not having enough to do, I am not 
blind to the distress among their operatives; nor do I 
deny the nearer and visibly active causes of the move- 
ment: the recklessness of villainy in the leaders of re- 
volt, the absence of common moral principle in the upper 
classes, and of common courage and honesty in the heads 
of governments. But these causes themselves are ulti- 
mately traceable to a deeper and simpler one: the reck- 
lessnesa of the demagogues the immorality of the middle 
class, and the efi'eminacy and treachery of the noble, are 
traceable in all these nations to the commonest and most 
fruitful cause of calamity in households — idleness. We 
think too much in our benevolent efforts, more multiplied 
and more vain day by day, of bettering men by giving 
them advice and instruction. There are few who will 
take either: the chief thing they need is occupation, I * 
do not mean work in the sense of bread, — I mean work 
^■hbe sense of mental interest ; for those who either are J 
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placed above the necessity of labor for their bread, or 
who will not work although they should. There is a vast 
quantity of idle energy among European nations at this 
time, which ought to go. into handicrafts; there are multi- 
tudes of idle semi-gentlemen who ought to be shoemakers 
and carpenters; but since they will not be these so long 
as they can help it, the business of the philanthropist is 
to find them some other employment than disturbing 
governments.- It is of no use to tell them they are fools, 
and that they will only make themselves miserable in the 
end as well as others: if they have nothing else to do, 
they will do mischief; and the man who will not work, 
and who has no means of intellectual pleasure, is as sure 
to become an instrument of evil as if he had sold himself 
bodily to Satan. I have myself seen enough of the daily 
life of the young educated men of France and Italy, to 
account for, as it deserves, the deepest national suffering 
and degradation; and though, for the most part, our com- 
merce and our national habits of industry preserve us 
from a similar paralysis, yet it would be wise to consider 
whether the forms of employment which we chiefly adopt 
or promote, are as well calculated as they might be to 
improve and elevate us. 

We have just spent, for instance, a hundred and fifty 
millions, with which we have paid men for digging ground 
from one place and depositing it in another. We have 
formed a large class of men, the railway navvies, espe- 
cially reckless, unmanageable, and dangerous. We have 
maintained besides (let us state the benefits as fairly as 
possible) a number of ironfounders in an unhealthy and 
painful employment; we have developed (this is at least 
good) a very large amount of mechanical ingenuity; and 
we have, in fine, attained the power of going fast from 
one place to another. Meantime we have no mental in- 
terest or concern ourselves in the operations we have set 
on foot, but have been left to the usual vanities and 
cares of our existence. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
we had employed the same sums in building beautiful 
houses and churches. We should have maintained the 
same number of men, not in driving wheelbarrows, but 
in a distinctly technical, if not intellectual, employment; 
and those who were more intelligent among them would 
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have been especially happy in that employment, as having 
room in it for the development of their fancy, and being 
directed by it to that observation of beauty which, associ- 
ated with the pursuit of natural science, at present forms 
the enjoyment of many of the more intelligent manu- 
facturing operatives. Of mechanical ingenuity, there is, 
I imagine, at least as much required to build a cathedral 
as to out a tunnel or contrive a locomotive: we should, 
therefore, have developed as much science, while the 
artistical element of intellect would have been added to 
the gain. Meantime we should ourselves have been made 
happier and wiser by the interest we should have taken 
in the work with which we were personally concerned; 
and when all was done, instead of the very doubtful 
advantage of the power of going fast from place to place, 
we should have had the certain advantage of increased 
pleasure in stopping at home. 

There are many other less capacious, but more con- 
stant, channels of expenditure, quite as disputable in 
their beneficial tendency; and we are. perhaps, hardly 
enough in the habit of inquiring, with respect to any 
particular form of luxury or any customary appliance of 
life, whether the kind of employment it gives to the 
operative or the dependent be as healthy and fitting an 
employment as we might otherwise provide for him. It 
is not enough to find men absolute subsistence; we should 
think of the manner of life which our demands necessitate ; 
and endeavor, as far as may be, to make all our needs 
such as may. in the supply of them, raise, as well as feed, 
the poor. It is far better to give work which is above 
the men, than to educate the men to be above their work. 
It may be doubted, for instance, whether the habits of 
luxury, which necessitate a large train of men servants, 
be a wholesome form of expenditure; and more, whether 
the pursuits which have a tendency to enlarge the elass 
of the jockey and the groom be a philanthropic form of 
mental occupation. So again, consider the large num- 
ber of men whose lives are employed by civilized nations 
in cutting facets upon jewels. There is much dexterity 
of hand, patience and ingenuity thus bestowed, which are 
simply humed out in the blaze of the tiara, without, bo 
far as I see, bestowing any pleasure upou those who weEi^fl 
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or who behold, at all compensatory for the loss of life 
and mental power which are involved in the employment 
of the workman. He would be far more healthi^ and 
happily sustained by being set to carve stone; certain 
qualities of his mind, for which there is no room in his 
present occupation, would develop themselves in the no- 
bler; and I believe that most women would, in the end, 
prefer the pleasure of having built a church, or con- 
tributed to the adornment of a cathedral, to the pride 
of bearing a certain quantity of adamant on their fore- 
heads. 

I could pursue this subject willingly, but I have some 
strange notions about it which it is perhaps wiser not 
loosely to set down. I content myself with finally reas- 
serting, what had been throughout the burden of the pre- 
ceding pages, that whatever rank, or whatever impor- 
tance, may be attributed or attached to their immediate 
subject, there is at least some value in the analogies with 
which its pursuit has presented us, and some instruction 
in the frequent reference of its commonest necessities to 
the mighty laws, in the sense and scope of which all men 
are Builders, whom every hour sees laying the stubble or 
the stone. 

I have paused, not once nor twice, as I wrote, and 
often have checked the course of what might otherwise 
have been importunate persuasion, as the thought has 
crossed me, how soon all Architecture may be vain, ex- 
cept that which is not made with hands. There is some- 
thing ominous in the light which has enabled us to look 
back with disdain upon the ages among whose lovely 
vestiges we have been wandering. I could smile when I 
hear the hopeful exultation of many, at the new reach 
of worldly science, and vigor of worldly effort; as if we 
were again at the beginning of days. There is thunder 
on the horizon as well as dawn. The sun was risen upon 
the earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 



IV. ART AND SOCIETY 

The Nature of Gothic 

[Slones of Venice. Vol. II, Ch. 6.] 

tJr the reader will look baok to the division of our sub- 
ject which waa made in the first chapter of the first 
volume, he will tinrl that we are now about to enter upon 
the examination of that school of Venetian architecture 
which forms on intermediate step between the Byzantine 
and Gothic forms; but which I find may be conveniently 
considered in its connection with the latter style. In 
order that we may discern the tendency of each step of 
this change, it will be wise in the outset to endeavor to 
form some general idea of its final result. We know al- 
ready what the Byzantine architecture is from which the 
transition waa made, but we ought to know somethingr 
of the Gothic architecture into which it led. I shall en- 
deavor therefore to give the reader in this chapter an 
idea, at once broad and definite, of the true nature of 
Gothic architecture, properly so called; not of that of 
Venice only, but of universal Gothi;;: for it will be one 
of the moat interesting parts of our subsequent inquiry 
to find out how far Venetian architecture reached the i-.ni- 
versal or perfect type of Gothic, and how far it either fell 
short of it, or assumed foreign and independent forms. 

The principal difficulty in doing this arises from the 
fact that every building of the Gothic period differs in 
some important respect from every other; and many in- 
clude features which, if they occurred in other buildings, 
would not be considered Gothic ,at all ; so that all we have 
tp reason upon is merely, if I may be allowed so to express 
i^, a greater or less degree of Gothicness in each build- 
iifg we examine. And it is this Gothicness, — ^the charac- 
ter which, according as it is found more or less '~ " 
building, makes it more or less Gothic, — of which I 
ia define the nature; and I feel the same kind of difficuH. 

/ in doing so which would be encountered by any one who 
undertook to explain, for instance, the nature of Red- 
ness, without any actually red thing t^ point to, but only 
orange and purple things. Suppose he had only a piece 

Kather and a dead oak-leaf to do it with. He might 
^1 . 
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say, the color which is mixed with the yellow iij this oak- 
leaf, and with the blue in this heather, would be red, if 
you had it separate; but it would be difficult, neverliie- 
less, to make the abstraction perfectly intelligible: and 
\t is so in a far greater degree to make the abstraction of 
/the Gothic character intelligible, because that character 
: itself is made up of many mingled ideas, and can consist 
only in their union. That is to say, pointed arches do 
not constitute Gothic, nor vaulted roofs, nor flying but- 
tresses, nor grotesque sculptures; but all or some of these 
things, and many other things with them^ when they 
come together so as to have life. 

Observe also, that, in the definition proposed, I shall 
only endeavor to analyze the idea which I suppose alreadj 
to exist in the reader's mind. We all have some notion, 
most of us a very determined one, of the meaning of the 
term Gothic, but I know that many persons have this 
idea in their minds without being able to define it: that 
is to say, understanding generally that Westminster Ab- 
bey is Gothic, and St. Paul's is not, that Strasburg Ca- 
thedral is Gothic, and St. Peter's is not, they have, never- 
theless, no clear notion of what it is that tibicy recognize 
in the one or miss in the other, such as would enable 
them to say how far the work at Westminster or Stras- 
burg is good and pure of its kind; still less to say of any 
nondescript building, like St. James's Palace or Windsor 
Castle, how much right Gothic element there is in it, and 
how much wanting. And I believe this inquiry to be a 
pleasant and profitable one; and that there will be found 
something more than usually interesting in tracing out 
this gray, shadowy, many'-pinnacled image of the Gothic 
spirit within us; and discerning what fellowship there is 
between it and our northern hearts. And if, at any point 
of the inquiry, I should interfere with any of the reader's 
previously formed conceptions, and use the term Gothic 
in any sense which he would not willingly attach to it, 
I do not ask him to accept, but only to examine and un- 
derstand, my interpretation, as necessary to the intelligi- 
bility of what follows in the rest of the work. 

We have, then, the Gothic character submitted to our 
analysis, just as the rough mineral is submitted to that 
of the chemist, entangled with many other foreign sub- 
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stances, itself periiaps in no place pure, or ever to be a 
iained or seen io purity for more than an instant; b 
jieverthelesB a thing of deiitiite and separate nature, how- 
ever inextricable or confused in appearance. Now ob- 
serve; the chemist defines his mineral by two separate 
kinds of character ; one external, its crystalline f orm,\ 
hardness, lustre, etc.; the other internal, the proportions I 
and nature of its constituent atoms. Exactly in t^l 
same manner, we shall find that Gothic architecture hasf 
external forms and internal elements. Its elements i 
certain mental tendencies of the builders, legibly ex- 1 
pressed in it; as fancifulnesB, love of variety, love oh 
ricliness, and such others. Its external forms are pointed { 
arches, vaulted roofs, etc. And unless both the elements 1 
and the forms are there, we have no right to call the I 
style Gothic. It is not enough that it has the Form, if 
it have not also the power and life. It ia not enough that 
it has the Power, if it have not the form. We must there- 
fore inquire into each of these eharaetere aueeessively ; 
and determine first, what is the Mental Expression, and 
secondly, what the Material Form of Gothic arcbiteoture, 
properly so called. 

Mental Power or Expression. What characters, wo | 
have to discover, did the Gothic builders love, or instinc- I 
tively express in their work, as distinguished from all 
other builders! 

Let U6 go back for a moment to our chemistry, and 
note that, in defining a mineral by its" constituent parts, 
it is not one nor another of them, that can make up the 
mineral, hut the union of all ; for instance, it is neither 
in charcoal, nor in oxygen, nor in lime, that there ii 
making of ehalk, but in the combination of all three in I 
certain measures; they are all found in very different 1 
things from chalk, and there is nothing like chalk either | 
in charcoal or in oxygen, but they are nevertheless necee* 
jsary to it-B existence. 

So in the various mental characters which make up 
the soul of Gothic. It is not one nor another that pro- 
duces it; but their union in certain measures. Each one 
of them is found in many other architectures besides . 
Gothic; but Gothic cannot exist where they are not/ 
found, or, at least, where their place ia not in some warlr 
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supplied. Only there is this great difference between 
the composition of the mineral and of the architectural 
style, that if we withdraw one of its elements from the 
stone, its form is utterly changed, and its existence as 
such and such a mineral is destroyed; but if we with- 
draw one of its mental elements from the Gothic style, 
it is only a little less Gothic than it was before, and the 
union of two or three of its elements is enough already 
to bestow a certain Gothicness of character, which gains 
in intensity as we add the others, and loses as we again 
withdraw them. 

I believe, then, that the characteristic or moral elements 
of Gothic are the following, placed in the order of their 
importance : 

1. Savageness. 

2. Changefulness. 

3. Naturalism. 

4. Grotesqueness. 
6. Rigidity. 

6. Redundance. 

These characters are here expressed as belonging to 
the building; as belonging to the builder, they would be 
expressed thus: — 1. Savageness or Rudeness. 2. Love of 
Change. 3. Love of Nature. 4. Disturbed Imagination. 
5. Obstinacy. 6. Generosity. And I repeat, that the 
withdrawal of any one, or any two, will not at onoe de- 
stroy the Gothic character of a building, but the removal 
of a majority of them will. I shall proceed to examine 
them in their order. 

1. Savageness. — I am not sure when the word "Gothic" 
was first generally applied to the architecture of the 
North ; but I presume that, whatever the date of its origi- 
nal usage, it was intended to imply reproach, and express 
the barbaric character of the nations among whom that 
architecture arose. It never implied that they were liter- 
ally of Gothic lineage, far less that their archite'^tnre 
had been originally invented by the Goths themselves; 
but it did imply that they and their buildings together 
exhibited a desrree of sternness and rudeness, which, in 
contradistinction to the character of southern and east- 
em nations, appeared like a perpetual reflection of the 
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contrast between the Goth and the Koiucin in their SiaV 
encounter. And when that fallen Itoman, in the utmost 
impotence of his lusury, and insolence of his guilt, be- 
came the model for the imitation of civilized Europe, at 
the close of the so-called Dark Ages, the word Gothic 
became a term of unmitigated contempt, not unmixed 
with aversion. From that contempt, by the exertion of 
the antiquaries and architects of this century, Gothic 
architecture has been sufficiently vindicated; and perhaps 
some among us. in our admiration of the magnificent 
science of its structure, and aacredneaa of its expression, 
might desire that the term of ancient reproach should be 
withdrawn, and some other, of more apparent honorable- 
neas, adopted in its place. There is no chance, as there 
is no need, of such a substitution. As far as the epithet 
was used scornfully, it was used falsely; but there is no 
reproach in the word, ridhtly understood; on the con- 
trary, there is a profound truth, which the instinct of 
mankind almost unconsciously recognizes. It is true, 
greatly and deeply true, that the architecture of the 
North is rude and wild ; but it is not true, that, for tbh 
reason, we are to condemn it, or despise. Far otherwise; 
I believe it is in this very character that it d( 
profoundeat reverence. 

The charts of the world which have been drawn up 
by modern science have thrown into a narrow space the 
expression of a vast amount of knowledge, but I have 
never yet seen any one pictorial enough to enable the 
spectator to imagine the kind of coatraat in physical 
character which exists between Northern and Southern 
countries. We know the differences in detail, but we 
have not that broad glance and grasp which would 
able us to feel them in their fulness. We know that 
gentians grow on the Alps, and olives on the Apenninei 
but we do not enough conceive for ourselves that varii 
gated mosaic of the world's surface which a bird sees i 
its migration, that difference between the district of thtti 
gentian and of the olive which the stork and the swallow 
see far off, as they lean upon the sirocpo wind. Let ua, 
for a moment, try to raise ourselves even above the level 
of their flight, and imagine the Mediterranean lying be- 
neath ufl like an irregular lake, and all its ancient promon- 
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tories sleeping in the sun: here and there an angry spol 
of thunder, a gray stain of storm, moving upon the burn- 
ing field; and here and there a fixed wreath of white vol- 
eano smoke, surrounded by its circle of ashes; but for the 
most part a great peacef ulness of light, Syria and Greece, 
Italy and Spain, laid like pieces of a golden pavement 
into the sea-blue, chased, as we stoop nearer to them, with 
bossy beaten work of mountain chains, and glowing softly 
with terraced gardens, and flowers heavy with frankin- 
cense, mixed among masses of laurel, and orange, and 
plumy palm, that abate with their gray-green shadows 
the burning of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of 
porphyry sloping under lucent sand. Then let us pass 
farther toward the north, until we see the orient colors 
change gradually into a vast belt of rainy green, where 
the pastures of Switzerland, and poplar valleys of France, 
and dark forests of the Danube and Carpathians stretch 
from the mouths of the Loire to those of the Volga, seen 
through clefts in gray swirls of rain-cloud and flaky veils 
of the mist of the brooks, spreading low along the pasture 
lands : and then, farther north still, to see the earth heave 
into mighty masses of leaden rock and heathy moor, bor- 
dering with a broad waste of gloomy purple that belt of 
field and wood, and splintering into irregular and gnnsly 
islands amidst the northern seas, beaten by storm, and 
chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious pulses of 
contending tide, until the roots of the last forests fail 
from among the hill ravines, and the hunger of the north 
wind bites their peaks into barrenness; and, at last, the 
wall of ice, durable like iron, sets, deathlike, its white 
teeth against us out of the polar twilight. And, having 
once traversed in thought this gradation of the zoned 
iris of the earth in all its material vastness, let us go down 
nearer to it, and watch the parallel change in the belt of 
animal life; the multitudes of swift and brilliant crea- 
tures that glance in the air and sea, or tread the sands 
of the southern zone; striped zebras and spotted leopards, 
glistening serpents, and birds arrayed in purple and scar- 
let. Let us contrast their delicacy and brilliancy of color, 
and swiftness of motion, with the frost-cramped strength, 
and shaggy covering, and dusky plumage of the northern 
tribes; contrast the Arabian horse with the Shetland, tlie 
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tiger and leopard with the wolf and bear, the antelope 
with the elk, the bird of paradise with the osprey; and 
then, submissively acknowledging the great laws by which 
the earth and all that it bears are ruled throughout their 
being, let ua not condemn but rejoice in the enpresaion 
by man of his own rest in the statutes of the landa thnt 
gave him birth. Let us watch him with reverence as he 
sets side by side the burning gems, and smooths with 
soft sculpture the jasper pillars, that are to reSect a 
ceaseless sunshine, and rise into a cloudless sky: but not 
with less reverence let ua stand by him, when, with rough 
strength and hurried stroke, he smites an uncouth ani- 
mation out of the rocks which he has torn from among 
the moss of the moorland, and heaves into the darkened 
air the pile of iron buttress and rugged wall, instinct with 
work of an imagination as wild and wayward as the 
northern sea; creatures of ungainly shape and rigid limb, 
but full of wolfish life; fierce as the winds that beat, and 
changeful as the clouds that shade them. 

There is, I repeat, no degradation, no reproach in this, 
but all dignity and honorableness ; and we should err 
grievously in refusing either to recognize as an essential 
character of the existing architecture of the North, or to 
admit as a desirable character in that which it yet may 
be, this wildness of thought, and roughness of work; this 
look of mountain brotherhood between the cathedral and 
the Alp; this magnificence of sturdy power, put forth only 
the more energetically because the fine finger-touch was 
chilled away by the frosty wind, and the eye dimmed by 
the moor-mist, or blinded by the hail; this outspeaking 
of the strong spirit of men who may not gather redundant 
fruitage from the earth, nor bask in dreamy benignity of 
sunshine, but must break the rock for bread, and cleave 
the forest for fire, and show, even in what they did for 
their delight, some of the hard habits of the arm and 
heart that grew on them as they swung the ax or pressed 
the plough. 

If, however, the savageness of Gothic architecture^ 

merely as an expression of its origin among Northerq. 

nations, may be considered, in some sort, a noble charao:' 

ter, it possesses a higher nobility still, when considered: 

^■.sn mdg?. not of climate, but of religious principli 
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In the 13th and 14th paragraphs of Chapter XXI of 
the first volume of this work, it was noticed that the sys- 
tems of architectural ornament, properly so called, might 
be divided into three: — 1. Servile ornament, in which the 
execution or power of the inferior workman is entirely 
subjected to the intellect of the higher ; — 2. Constitutional 
ornament, in which the executive inferior power is, to a 
certain point, emancipated and independent, having a will 
of its own, yet confessing its inferiority and rendering 
obedience to higher powers; — and 3. Revolutionary orna- 
ment, in which no executive inferiority is admitted at all. 
I must here explain the nature of these divisions at some- 
what greater length. 

Of Servile ornament, the principal schools are the 
Greek, Ninevite, and Egyptian; but their servility is of 
different kinds. The Greek master-workman was far ad- 
vanced in knowledge and power above the Assyrian or 
Egyptian. Neither he nor those for whom he worked 
could endure the appearance of imperfection in anything; 
and, therefore, what ornament he appointed to be done 
by those beneath him was composed of mere geometrical 
forms, — balls, ridges, and perfectly symmetrical foliage, 
— which could be executed with absolute precision by line 
and rule, and were as perfect in their way, when com- 
pleted, as his own figure sculpture. The Assyrian and 
Egyptian, on the contrary, less cognizant of accurate form 
in anything, were content to allow their figure sculpture 
to be executed by inferior workmen, but lowered the 
method of its treatment to a standard which every work- 
man could reach, and then trained him by discipline so 
rigid, that there was no chance of his falling beneath the 
standard appointed. The Greek gave to the lower work- 
man no subject which he could not perfectly execute. The 
Assyrian gave him subjects which he could only execute 
imperfectly, but fixed a legal standard for his imperfec- 
tion. The workman was, in both systems, a slave.* 

* The third kind of ornament, the Renaissance, is that in which the 
inferior detail becomes principal, the executor of every minor portion 
being required to exhibit skill and possess knowledge as great as that 
which is possessed by the master of the design; and in the endeavor 
to endow him with this skill and knowledge, his own original power 
is overwhelmed, and the whole building becomes a wearisome esdiibi- 
tion of well-educated imbecility. We must fully inquire into the 
nature of this form of error, when we arrive at the examinatifm of 
the Renaissance schools. [Ruskin's note J 
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D the toediieval, or especially Christian, ;^tan rfH 
fniuuneiit, thie elBTery is dcrte awsy witii a]Kif|«4lMf: 
Cbristiaiut? having re«<^nu>£^ in small things «S veil 
as great, the indJTidnal value of erery soul. But it not 
only recx>gniEeg its value; it confuses its intperfortion, 
in only bestov'm^ dignity apon the actnowlet^mwiit of 
un worth ineas. That admission of lost poitvr J»nd f*lWi 
nature, which the Greek or Xinevile felt to he intensely 
painful, and, as far as might be, alt4^ether ivfHSN>il, th* 
Christian makes daily and hourly, eonti^mplatins the (imH , 
of it without fear, as tending', in the end, to Gi^il's giVAti' 
glory. (J"herefore, to every spirit which Christianity t\xM 
mons to her gervice, her eshortation is: l>o whrtt you fHVi 
and confess frankly what you are unable to do ; noillM 
let your effort be shortened for fearj)f failuro. n<ir .Vi'iWb 
confe^ion silenced for fear of shame.j And it is, {Mirhap^l 
the principal admirableness of the Gothic schoiil* ' '~-^ 
ehitecture. that they thus receive the results of tlic 
of inferior mindB; and out of fragmenta full of inviwrfco 
tion, and betraying that imperfection in ev*ry touch. ift4 
dulgently raise up a stately and unaccusable whole. 

But the modem English mind has this much in i _ 
mon with that of the Greek, that it intensely denirwi, iM 
all things, the utmost completion or perfection oonipatw 
ble with their nature. ' This ia a noble charactor in ih 
abstract, but becomes i^oble when it enwsoB ub to forai 
the relative dignities of that naturo itself, and to prcn 
the perf ectnesg of the lower nature to tho iinpcrfci'l.lo 
of the higher; not considering that as, judged by "ucb I 
rule, all the Brute animals would, be prefornblo to in 
liecnuse more perfect in their functions and kind, i 
yet are always held inferior to him, so ulao in tho wrirkP 
of man, those which are more perfect in their kind arw 
always inferior to those which are. in their nHtu^^^. linbllj 
to more faults and shortcomings, l-'or tho finer tho nti* 
ture, tho more flaws it will show through tho olwimcM of 
it; and it is a law of this universe, that tho bnst thinifl 
shall be scldomest seen in their beat fonn. The wild uratt 
grows well and strongly, one year with another ; but tbi 
wheat is. according to the greater nobleneNn of itK nalurt 

ft« the bitterer blight. And tliercfopo, whiJo i 
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strive for it, we are nevertheless not to set the meaner 
thing, in its narrow accomplishment, above the nobler 
thing, in its mighty progress; not to esteem smooth mi- 
nuteness above shattered majesty; not to prefer mean 
victory to honorable defeat; not to lower the level of ouf 
aim, that we may the more surely enjoy the complacency 
-of success. But, above all, in our dealings with ike souls 
of other men, we are to take care how we check, by severe 
requirement or narrow caution, efforts which might other- 
wise lead to a noble issue; and, still more, how we with- 
.'hold our admiration from great ^Mellencies, because they 
are mingled with rough faults. iNow, in the make and 
nature of every man, however ruSe or simple, whom we 
employ in manual labor, there are some powers for better 
things; some tardy imagination, torpid capacity of emo- 
j tion, tottering steps of thought, there are, even at the 
worst; and in most cases it is all our own fault that they 
are tardy or torpid. But they cannot be strengthened, 
u^ess we are content to take them in their feebleness, 
and unless we prize and honor them in their ixoperfection 
above the best and most perfect manual skilLjAnd this 
is what we have to do with all our laborers^^-to look for 
the thoughtful part of them, and get that out of them, 
whatever we lose for it, whatever faults and errors we are 
obliged to take with it. For the best that is in them can- 
not, manifest itself, but in company with much error. Un- 
derstand this clearly: You can teach a man to draw a 
straight line, and to cut one; to strike a curved line, and 
to carve it; and to copy and carve any number of given 
lines or forms, with admirable speed and perfect precision; 
and you find his work perfect of its kind: but 3 you ask 
him to think about any of those forms, to consider if he 
cannot find any better in his own head, he stops; his exe- 
cution becomes hesitating; he thinks, and ten to one he 
thinks wrong; ten to one he makes a mistake in the first 
touch he gives to his work as a thinking being. But you 
have made a man of him for all that. He was only a ma- 
chine before, an animated tool. 

And observe, you are put to stem choice in this matter. 
You must either make a tool of the creature, or a man of 
him. You cannot make both. Men were not intended to 
work with the accuracy of tools, to be precise and peirifect 
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in all their actions. If you will have that precision out 1 
of them, and make their fingere meuBure degrees iilie cog- 
wheels, and their arras strike curvea like compasses, you 
must unhumanize tbem. All the energy of their spirits i 
must be given to make cogs and compasses of themselves. J 
All their attention and strength must go to the accom- I 
plishment of the mean act. The eye of the soul must be ^ 
bent upon the finger-point, and the aoul's force must fill 
all the invisible nerves that guide it, ten hours a day, 
that it may not err from its steely precision, and so soul 
and sight be worn away, and the whole human being be 
lost at last — a heap of sawdust, so far as its intellectual 
work in this world is concerned; saved only by its Heart, 
which cannot go into the form of cogs and compaasea, > 
hut expands, after the ten hours are over, into fireside 
humanity. On the other hand, if you will make a man' 
of the working creature, you cannot make a tool. Let 
him but begin to imagine, to think, to try to do anything j 
worth doing; and the engine-turned precision is lost BtM 
once. Out come all his roughness, all his dulness, all hisJ 
incapability; shame upon shame, failure upon f ailure, n 
jiause after pause: but out comes the whole majesty of 
him also; and we know the height of it only when we 
see the clouds settling upon him. And, whether the clouds 
be bright or dark, there will be tranaiiguration behind and 
within them. j 

And now, reader, look round this English room afa 
yours, about which you have been proud so often, becauM J 
the work of it was so good and strong, and the ornaments " 
of it so finished. Examine again all those accurate mould- 
ings, and perfect poliahings, and unerring adjustments 
of the seasoned wood and tempered steel. Many a time 
you have exulted over them, and thought how great Eng- 
land was, because her slightest work was done so thor- 
oughly. AJas! if read rightly, these perfectnesaes are 
signs of a slavery in our England a thousand times more 
bitter and more degrading than that of the scourged Afri- 
can, or helot Greek. Men may be beaten, chained, tor- 
mented, yoked like cattle, alaughtered tike summer flies, 
and yet remain in one sense, and the best sense, free, 
Bnt to smother their souls within them, to blight and hew 
^Hb rotting pollards the suckling branches of their humauj 
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intelligence, to make the flesh and skin which, after the 
worm's work on it, is to see God, into leathern thon^ to 
yoke machinery with, — this it is to be slave-masters in- 
deed; and there might be more freedom in England, 
though her feudal lords' lightest words were worth men's 
lives, and though the blood of the vexed husbandman 
dropped in the furrows of her fields, than there is while 
the animation of her multitudes is sent like fuel to feed 
the factory smoke, and the strength of them is given daily 
to be wasted into the fineness of a web, or racked into the 
exactness of a line. 

And, on the other hand, go forth again to gaze upon 
the old cathedral front, where you have smiled so often 
at the fantastic ignorance of the old sculptors: examine 
once more those ugly goblins, and formless monsters, and 
stem statues, anatomiless and rigid; but do not mock at 
them, for they are signs of the life and liberty of every 
workman who struck the stone; a freedom of thought, 
and rank in scale of being, such as no laws, no charters, 
no charities can secure; but which it must be the first 
aim of all Europe at this day to regain for her children. 

Let me not be thought to speak wildly or extravagantly. 
It is verily this degradation of the operative into a ma- 
chine, which, more than any other evil of the times, is 
leading the mass of the nations everywhere into vain, in- 
coherent, destructive struggling for a freedom of which 
they cannot explain the nature to themselves. Their uni- 
versal outcry against wealth, and against nobility, is not 
forced from them either by the pressure of famine, or the 
sting of mortified pride. These do much, and have done 
much in all ages; but the foundations of society were 
never yet shaken as they are at this day. It is not that 
men are ill fed, but that they have no pleasure in the 
work by which they make their bread, and therefore look 
to wealth as the only means of plea'sure. It is not that 
men are pained by the scorn of the upper classes, but 
they cannot endure their own; for they feel that the kind 
of labor to which they are condemned is verily a degrad- 
ing one. and makes them less than men. Never had the 
upper classes so much sympathy with the lower, or charity 
for them, as they have at this day, and yet never weie 
they so much hated by them: for, of old, the separation 
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between the noble and the poor wae merely a wall built 
by law; now it is a veritable difference in level of atftnd-\ 
ing, a precipice between upper and lower grounds in the ) 
field of humanity, and there is pestilential air at the hot- / 
torn of it. I know not i£ a day is ever to come when the I 
nature of right freedom will be understood, and when men 
will see that to obey another man, to labor for him, yield 
reverence to him or to his place, is not slavery. It is 
often the best kind of liber^, — liberty from oare. The 
man who says to one. Go, and he goeth, and to another, 
Come, and he oonieth, has, in most eases, more aense of 
restraint and diJBculty than the man who obeys him. The 
movements of the one are hindered by the burden on hie 
shoulder; of the other, by the bridle on his lipa; there is 
no way by which the burden may be lightened; but we 
need not auiler from the bridle if we do not champ at it. 
To yield reverence to another, to hold ourselves and our 
lives at his disposal, is not slavery; often it is the noblest 
state in which a man can live in thia world. There is, 
indeed, a reverence which ia servile, that is to say, irra- 
tional or selfish: but there ia also noble reverence, that is 
to say, reasonable and loving; aud a man is never ao noble 
aa when he is reverent in thia kind; nay, even if the feel- 
ing paas the bounds of mere reason, so that it be loving, 
a man ia raised by it. Which had, in reality, most of the 
serf nature in him, — the Irish peasant who was lying in 
wait yesterday for his landlord, with his musket muzzle 
thrust through the ragged hedge; or that old mountain 
servant, who 200 years ago, at Inverkei thing, gave up his 
own life and the lives of his seven sons for his chief! — 
as each fell, calling forth his brother to the death. "An- 
other for Hector!" And therefore, in all ages and all 
countries, reverence has been paid and sacrifice made by 
men to each other, not only vrithout complaint, but re- 
joicingly; and famine, and peril, and sword, and all evil, 
and all shame, have been home willingly in the causes of 
masters and kinRs; for all these gifts of the heart enno- 
bled the men who gave, not less than the men who re- 
ceived them, and nature prompted, and God rewarded the 
sacrifice. But to feel their souls withering within them, 
untbanked, to find their whole being sunk into an unrec- 
•gnized abyss, to lie counted off into a heap of mechanism, jH 
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numbered with its wheels, and weighed with its hamnier 
strokes, — this, nature bade not, — this, God blesses not, — 
this, humanity for no long time is able to endure. 

We have much studied and much perfected, of late, the 
great civilized invention of the division of labor; only 
we give it a false name. It is not, truly speaking, the 
labor that is divided; but the men: — Divided into mere 
segments of men — broken into small fragments and 
crumbs of life; so that all the little piece of intelligence 
that is left in a man is not enough to make a pin, or a 
nail, but exhausts Itself in making the point of a pin or 
the head of a nail. Now it is a good and desirable thing, 
truly, to make many pins in a day; but if we could only 
see with what crystal sand their points were polished, — 
sand of human soul, much to be magnified before it can 
be discerned for what it is, — we should think there might 
be some loss in it also. And the great cry that rises from 
all our manufacturing cities, louder than their furnace 
blast, is all in very deed for this, — ^that we manufacture 
everything there except men; we blanch cotton, and 
strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and shape lottery; but 
to brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single 
living spirit, never enters into our estimate of advantages. 
And all the evil to which that cry is urging our myriads 
can be met only in one way : not by teaching nor preach- 
ing, for to teach them is but to show them their misery, 
and to preach to them, if we do nothing more than preach, 
is to mock at it. It can be met only by a right under- 
standing, on the part of all classes, of what kinds of labor 
are good for men, raising them, and making them happy; 
by a determined sacrifice of such convenience, or beauty, 
or cheapness as is to be got only by the degradation of 
the workman; and by equally determined demand for the 
products and results of healthy and ennobling labor. 

And how, it will be asked, are these products to be 
recognized, and this demand to be regulated? Easily: by 
the observance of three broad and simple rules: 

1. Never encourage the manufacture of any article not 
absolutely necessary, in the production of which Inven- 
tion has no share. 

1 2. Never demand an exact finish for its own sake, but 
only for some practical or noble end. 
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^H^8. Never encourage imitaticiii or copying of any kind, 
^■fepept for the sake of preserving record of great works. 
The second of these principles is the only one which 
directly rises out of the consideration of our immediate 
subject; but I shall briefly e^lain the meaning and ex- 
tent of the first also, reserving the enforcement of the 
third for another place, 

1. Never encourage the manufacture of anything not 
necessary, in the production of which invention has no 

For instance. Glass beads are utterly unnecessary, and 
there is no design or thought employed in their manu- 
facture. They are formed by first drawing out the glass 
into rods; these rods are chopped up into fragments of 
the size of beads by the human hand, and the fragments 
are then rounded in the furnace. The men who chop up 
the rods sit at their work all day, their hands vibrating 
with a perpetual and esquiaitely timed palsy, and the 
beads dropping beneath their vibration like hail. Neither 
they, nor the men who draw out the rods or fuse the frag- 
nients, have the smallest occasion for the use of any single 
human faculty ; and every young lady, therefore, who 
buys glass beads is engaged in the slave-trade, and in a 
much more cruel one than that which we have so long 
been endeavoring to put down. 

But glass cups and vessels may become the subjects of 
exquisite invention ; and if in buying these we pay for 
the invention, that is to say, for the beautiful form, or 
color, or engraving, and not for mere finish of execution, 
we are doing good to humanity. 

So, again, the cutting of precious stones, in all ordi- 
nary cases, requires little exertion of any mental faculty ; 
some tact and judgment in avoiding flaws, and so onX*^ 
but nothing to bring out the whole mind. Every person I 
who wears cut jewels merely for the sake of their value/ 
is. therefore, a slave-driver. 

But the working of the goldsmith, and the various de- 
signing of grouped jewellery and enamel-work, may be-v 
come the subject of the most noble human intelligence. 1 
Therefore, money spent in the purchase of well-designed j 
plate, of precious engraved vases, cameos, or enamels, i 
^"^ good to humanity; and, in work of this kind, jewels ^H 
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may be employed to heighten its splendor; and their cut- 
ting is then a price paid for the attainment of a noble 
end, and thus perfectly allowable. 

I shall perhaps press this law farther elsewhere, but 
our immediate concern is chiefly with the second, namely, 
never to demand an exact finish, when it does not lead 
to a noble end. For observe^ I have only dwelt upon the 
rudeness of Gothic, or any other kind of imperfectness, 
as admirable, where it was impossible to get design or 
thought without it. If you are to have the thought of a 
rough and untaught man, you must have it in a rough 
and untaught way; but from an educated man, who can 
without effort express his thoughts in an educated way, 
take the graceful expression, and be thankful. Only get 
the thought, and do not silence the peasant because he 
cannot speak good grammar, or until you have taught 
him his grammar. Grammar and refinement are good 
things, both, only be sure of the better thing first. And 
thus in art, delicate finish is desirable from the greatest 
masters, and is always given by them. In some places 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Phidias, Perugino, Turner, 
all finished with the most exquisite care; and the finish 
they give always leads to the fuller accomplishment of 
their noble purposes. But lower men than these cannot 
finish, for it requires consummate knowledge to finish 
consummately, and then we must take their thoughts as 
they are able to give them. So the rule is simple : Always 
look for invention first, and after that, for such execu- 
tion as will help the invention, and as the inventor is 
capable of without painful effort, and no more. Above 
all, demand no refinement of execution where there is no 
thought, for that is slaves' work, unredeemed. Rather 
choose rough work than smooth work, so only that the 
practical purpose be answered, and never imagine there 
is reason to be proud of anything that may be accom- 
plished by patience and sand-paper. 

I shall only give one example, which however will show 
the reader what I mean, from the manufacture already 
alluded to, that of glass. Our modem glass is exquisite!b^ 
clear in its substance, true in its form, accurate in its 
cutting. We are proud of this. We ought to be ashamed 
of it. The old Venice glass was muddy, inaccurate in all 
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its fonriB, and clumsily cut, if at all. And the old Vene- 
tian waa justly proud of it. For there is this difference 
between the English and Venetian workman, that the 
former thinks only of accurately matching his patterns, 
and getting his curves perfectly true and his edges per- 
fectly sharp, and becomes a mere machine for rounding- 
curves and sharpening edges; while the old Venetian 
cared not a whit whether his edges were sharp or not, but 
he invented a new design for every glass that he made, 
and never moulded a handle or a lip without a new fancy 
in it. And therefore, though some Venetian glass is ugly 
and clumsy enough when made by clumsy and uninven- 
tive workmen, other Venetian glass is so lovely in its 
forms that no price is too great for it ; and we never see 
the same form in it twice. Now you cannot have the ' 
finish and the varied form too. If the workman is think- 
ing about his edges, he cannot be thinking of his design; 
if of hia deaign, he cannot think of his edges. Choose 
whether you will pay for the lovely form or the perfect 
finish, and choose at the same moment whether you will 
moke the worker a man or a grindstone. 

Nay, but the reader interropta me, — "If the workman> 
can design beautifully, I would not have him kept at the | 
furnace. Let him be taken away and made a gentleman, ', 
and have a studio, and desiRn hia glaaa there, and I wi!l I 
have it blown and cut for him by common workmen, and I 
so I will have my design and my finish too." / 

All ideas of this kind are founded upon two mistaken I 
suppositions; the first, that one man's thoughts can be, 
or ought to be, executed by another man's hands; the 
second, that manual labor ia a degradation, when it iaj 
governed by intellect. 

On a large scale, and in work determinable by line and 
rule, it is indeed both posaible and necessary that the 
thoughts of one man should be carried out by the labor 
of others; in this senae I have already defined the best 
architecture to be the expression of the mind of manhood 
by the hands of childhood. But on a smaller scale, and 
in a deaign which cannot be mathematically defined, one 
man's thoughts can never he expresaed by another: and 
Abe difference between the spirit of touch of the man who 
Ej; inventing, and of the man who is obeying dire 
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is often all the difference between a great and a common 
work of art. How wide the separation is between original 
and second-hand execution, I shall endeaTor to show else- 
where; it is not so much to our purpose here as to mark 
the other and more fatal error of despising manual labor 
when governed by intellect; for it is no less fatal an error 
to despise it when thus regulated by intellect, than to 
value it for its own sake. We are always in tliese days 
endeavoring to separate the two; we want one man to be 
always thinking, and another to be always working, and 
we call one a gentleman, and the other an operative; 
whereas the workman ought often to be thinking, and the 
/thinker often to be working, and both should be gentle- 
men, in the best sense. As it is, we make both ungentle, 
,1 the one envying, the other despising, his brother; and the 
mass of society is made up of morbid thinkers, and miser- 
able workers. Now it is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy, and the two cannot be separated with im- 
punity. It would be well if all of us were good handi- 
craftsmen in some kind, and the dishonor of manual labor 
done away with altogether; so that though there should 
still be a trenchant distinction of race between nobles and 
commoners, there should not, among the latter, be a 
trenchant distinction of employment, as between idle and 
working men, or between men of liberal and illiberal pro- 
fessions. All professions should be liberal, and there 
should be less pride felt in peculiarity of employment, and 
more in exceUence of achievement. And yet more, in 
each several profession, no master should be too proud to 
do its hardest work. The painter should grind his own 
colors; the architect work in the mason's yard with his 
men; the master-manufacturer be himself a more skilful 
operative than any man in his mills; and the distinction 
between one man and another be only in experience and 
skill, and the authority and wealth which these must 
naturally and justly obtain. 

I should be led far from the matter in hand, if I were 
to pursue this interesting subject. Enough, I trust, has 
been said to show the reader that the rudeness or im- 
perfection which at first rendered the term "Gothic** one 
of reproach is indeed, when rightly understood, one of 
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^^Ree most noble characters of Christian architecture, and 
^^lot only a noble but an essential one. It seeniB a fan- 
tastic parados, but it is nevertheless a most important 
truth, that no architecture can be truly noble which ia 
tioi imperfect. And this is easily demonstrable. For 
aince the architect, whom we will suppose capable of do- 
ing all in perfection, cannot execute the whole with his 
own hands, he must either make alavea of hia workmen 
in the old Greek, and present English fashion, and level 
his work to a slave's capacities, which is to degrade it ; 
or else he must take his workmen as he finds them, and 
let them show their weaknesses together with their 
strength, which will involve the Gothic imperfection, but 
render the whole work as noble as the intellect of the age 
can make it. 

But the principle, may be stated more broadly still. I 
have confined the illustration of it to architecture, but I 
must not leave it as if true of architecture only. Hitherto 
I have used the words imperfect and perfect merely to 
diatinguiah between work groaaly unskilful, and work exe- 
cuted with average precision and science; and I have been 
pleading that any decree of unakilfulnesa should be ad- 
mitted, so only that the laborer's mind had room for ex- 
pression. But, accurately speaking, no good work what- 
ever can be perfect, and the demand for perfection is 
always a sign of a misMnderatanding of the ends of art. 

This far two reasons, both baaed on everlaating laws. 
The first, that no great man ever stops working till he 
has reached his point of failure: that is to aay, his mind 
is always far in advance of his powers of execution, and 
the latter will now and then give way in trying to follow 
it; besides that he will always give to ihe inferior portions 
of his work only such inferior attention as they require; 
and according to his greatness he becomes so accustomed 
to the feeling of dissatisfaction with the best he can do, 
that in moments of lassitude or anger with himself he 
will not care though the beholder be disaatisfied also. I 
believe there has onl,v been one man who would not ac- 
knowledge this necessity, and strove always to reach per- 
fection, Leonardo; the end of his vain effort being merely 
th at he would take ten yeara to a picture and leave it nn- 
^Hfai&hed. And therefore, if we are to have great 
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working at all, or less men doing their best, the work will 
be imperfect, however beautiful. Of human work none 
but what is bad can be perfect, in its own bad way.* 

The second reason is, that imperfection is in some sort 
essential to all that we know of life. It is the aign. of 
life in a mortal body, that is to say, of a state of progress 
and change. Nothing that lives is, or can be, rigidly 
perfect; part of it is decaying, part nascent. The fox- 
glove blossom, — a third part bud, a third part past, a 
third part in full bloom, — is a type of the life of iJiis 
world. And in all things that live there are certain ir- 
regularities and deficiencies which are not only signs of 
life, but sources of beauty. No human face is exactly the 
same in its lines on each side, no leaf perfect in its lobes, 
no branch in its symmetry. All admit irregularity as 
they imply change; and to banish imperfection is to de- 
stroy expression, to check exertion, to paralyze vitality. 
All things are literally better, lovelier, and more beloved 
for the imperfections which have been divinely appointed, 
that the law of human life may be Effort, and the law of 
human judgment, Mercy. 

Accept this then for a universal law, that neither ar- 
chitecture nor any other noble work oi man can be good 
imless it be imperfect; and let us be prepared for the 
otherwise strange fact, which we shall discern clearly as 
we approach the period of the Renaissance, that the first 
cause of the fall of the arts of Europe was a relentless 
requirement of perfection, incapable alike either of being 
silenced by veneration for greatness, or softened into for- 
giveness of simplicity. 

Thus far then of the Rudeness or Savageness, which is 
the first mental element of Gothic architecture. It is an 
element in many other healthy architectures also, as in 
Byzantine and Romanesque; but true Gothic cannot exist 
without it. 

The second mental element above named was Change- 
PULNESS, or Variety. 

I have already enforced the allowing independent oper- 

* The Elgin marbles are supposed by many persons to be "i^rfcct." 
In the most important portions they indeed approach perfection, but 
only there% The draperies are unfinished, the hair and wool of the 
animals are unfinished, and the entire Las-reliefs of the frieze are 
roughly cut. [Ruskin's note.] 
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atioQ to the inferior workman, simply as a duty to him, 
and as ennobling: the architecture by rendering it more 
Christian. We have now to consider what reward we ob- 
tain for the performance of this duty, namely, the per- 
petual variety of every feature of the building. 

Wherever the workman is utterly enslaved, the parts 
of the building must of course be absolutely like each 
other; for the perfection of his execution can only be 
reached by exercising him in doing one thing, and giving 
him nothing else to do. The degree in which the work- 
man is degraded may be thus known at a glance, by ob- 
aerving whether the several parts of the building are 
similar or not ; and if, as in Greek work, all the capitals 
are alike, and all the mouldings unvaried, then the degra- 
dation is complete ; if, as in Egyptian or Ninevite work, 
though the manner of executing certain figures is always 
the aame, the order of design is perpetually varied, the 
degradation is leas total; i;, as in Gothic work, there ia 
perpetual change both in design and execution, the work- 
man muat have been altogether set free. 

How much the beholder gains from the liberty c 
laborer may perhapa be questioned in England, where o 
of the strongest instincts in nearly every mind is that 
Love of Order which makes us desire that our house win- 
dows should pair like our carriage horses, and allowa us 
to yield our faith unhesitatingly to architectural theories 
which fix a form for everj^hing, and forbid variation from 
it. I would not impeach love of order; it is one of the 
most useful elements of the English mind; it helps us in. 
our commerce and in all purely practical matters ; and it 
is in many cases one of the foundation-stones of morality.. 
Only do not let ua suppose that love of order ia love of 
art. It is true that order, in its highest sense, is one of 
the necessities of art, juat as time is a necessity of music; 
but love of order has no more xo do with our right enjoy- 
ment of architecture or painting, than love of punctuality 
with the appreciation of an opera. Exjrerience, I fear, 
leaches us that accurate and methodical habits in daily 
life are seldom characteristic of those who either quickly 
jterceive, or richly posseas, the creative powers of art;! 
there is, however, nothing inconsistent between the twoj 
^^■btincts, and nothing to hinder us from retaining our) K^ 
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business habits, and yet fully allowing and enjoying the 
noblest gifts of Invention. We already do so, in every 
other branch of art except architecture, and we only do 
not so there because we have been taught that it would 
be wrong. Our architects gravely inform us that, as there 
are four rules of arithmetic, there are five orders of archi- 
tecture; we, in our simplicity, think that this sounds con- 
sistent, and believe them. They inform us also that there 
is one proper form for Corinthian capitals, another for 
Doric, and another for Ionic. We, considering that there 
is also a proper form for the letters A, B, and 0, think 
that this also sounds consistent, and accept the proposi- 
tion. Understanding, therefore, that one form of the said 
capitals is proper, and no other, and having a conscien- 
tious horror of all impropriety, we allow the architect to 
provide us with the said capitals, of the proper form, in 
such and such a quantity, and in all other points to take 
care that the legal forms are observed ; which having done, 
we rest in forced confidence that we are well housed. 

But our higher instincts are not deceived. We take no 
pleasure in the building provided for us, resembling that 
which we take in a new book or a new picture. We may 
be proud of its size, complacent in its correctness, and 
happy in its convenience. We may take the same pleasure 
in its symmetry and workmanship as in a weU-ordered 
room, or a skilful piece of manirfacture. And this we 
suppose to be all the pleasure that architecture was ever 
intended to give us. The idea of reading a building as 
we would read Milton or Dante, and getting the same 
kind of delight out of the stones as out of the stanzas, 
never enters our minds for a moment. And for good 
reason: — There is indeed rhythm in the verses, quite as 
strict as the symmetries or rhythm of the architecture, 
and a thousand times more beautiful, but there is some- 
thing else than rhythm. The verses were neither made 
to order, nor to match, as the capitals were; and we have 
therefore a kind of pleasure in them other than a sense 
of propriety. But it requires a strong effort of common 
sense to shake ourselves quit of all that we have been 
taught for the last two centuries, and wake to the per- 
ception of a truth just as simple and certain as it is new: 
that great art, whether expressing itself in words, colors^ 
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or stonee, does not say the same thing over and over 
again; that the merit of architectural, as of every other 
art, ooneista in ita saying new and different things ; that 
to repeat itself ia oo more a characteristic of geniua in 
marble than it ia of genius in print; and that we may, 
without offending any laws of good taste, require of an 
architect, as we do of a novelist, that he should he not 
only correct, but entertaining. 

Tet all this is true, and self-evident ; only hidden from 
us, as many other self-evident things are, by false teach- 
ing. Nothing is a great work of art, for the production 
of which either rules or models can be given. Exactly bo 
far as architecture works on known rules, and froni given 
models, it ia not aii art, but a manufacture; and it is, of 
the two procedures, rather less rational (because more 
easy) to copy capitals or mouldings from Phidias, and 
call ourselves architects, than to copy heads and hands 
from Titian, and call ourselves painters. \ 

Let US then understand at once that change or varietyl 
IB as much a necessity to the human heart and brain in I 
buildings as in books; that there is no merit, though/ 
there is some occasional use, in monotony; and that we^ 
must no more expect to derive either pleasure or profit 
from an architecture whose ornaments are of one pattern, 
and whose pillars are of one proportion, than we should 
out of a universe in which. the clouds were all of one 
shape, and the trees all of one size. 

And this we confess in deeds, though not in words. All 
the pleasure which the people of the nineteenth century 
take in art, is in pictures, sculpture, minor objects of 
virtu, or medjajval architecture, which we enjoy under 
the term picturesque: no pleasure is taken anywhere in 
modem buildings, and we find all men of true feeling: 
delighting to escape out of modem cities into natural 
scenery: hence, as I shall hereafter show, that peculiar 
love of landscape, which ia characteristic of the age, It 
would be well, if, in all other matters, we were as ready 
to put up with what we dislike, for the sake of compli- 
ance with established law, as we are in architecture. 

How so debased a law ever came to be established, wff 
shall see when we come to describe the Renaissance 

here we have only to note, ua the second mosoH 
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essential element of the Gothic spirit, that it broke 
through that law wherever it found it in existence; it 
not only dared, but delighted in, the infringement of 
every servile principle; and invented a series of forms 
of which the merit was, not merely that they were new, 
but that they were capable of perpetual novelty. The 
pointed arch was not merely a bold variation from the 
round, but it admitted of millions of variations in itself; 
for the proportions of a pointed arch are changeable to 
infinity, while a circular arch is always the same. The 
grouped shaft was not merely a bold variation from the 
single one, but it admitted of millions of variations in 
its grouping, and in the proportions resultant from its 
grouping. The introduction of tracery was not only a 
startling change in the treatment of window lights, but 
admitted endless changes in the interlacement of the 
tracery bars themselves. So that, while in all living 
Christian architecture the love of variety exists, the 
Gothic schools exhibited that love in culminating energy; 
and their influence, wherever it extended itself, may be 
sooner and farther traced by this character than by any 
other; the tendency to the adoption of Gothic types being 
always first shown by greater irregularity, and richer vari- 
ation in the forms of the architecture it is about to super- 
sede, long before the appearance of the pointed arch or of 
any other recognizable outward sign of the Gothic mind. 

We must, however, herein note carefully what distinc- 
tion there is between a healthy and a diseased love of 
change; for as it was in healthy love of change that the 
Gothic architecture rose, it was partly in consequence of 
diseased love of change that it was destroyed. In order 
to understand this clearly, it will be necessary to consider 
the different ways in which change and monotony are pre- 
sented to us in nature; both having their use, like dark- 
ness and light, and the one incapable of being enjoyed 
without the other: change being most delightful after 
some prolongation of monotony, as light appears most 
brilliant after the eyes have been for some time closed. 

I believe that the true relations of monotony and change 
may be most simply understood by observing them in 
music. We may therein notice first, that there is a sub- 
limity and majesty in monotony, which there is not in 
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rapid or frequent variation. This is true throughout all 
The greater part of the sublimit}' of the sea de- 
n its monotony; so also that of desolate moor aud 
in scenery; and especially the sublimity of mo- 
tion, as in the quiet, unchanged fall and rise of au engine 
beam. So also there is sublimity in darkness which thi^re 
is not in light. 

Again, monotony after a certain time, or beyond a 
certain degree, becomes either uninteresting or intoler- 
able, and the musician is obliged to break it in one or 
two ways : either while the air or passage is peri>etuall.v 
repeated, its notes are variously enriched and harmon- 
ized; or else, after a certain number of repeated passages, 
an entirely new passage is introduced, which is more or 
less delightful according to the length of the previous 
monotony. Nature, of course, uses both these kinds of 
variation perpetually. The sea-waves, resembling each 
other in general mass, but none like its brother in minor 
divisions and curves, are a monotony o£ the first kind ; 
the great plain, broken by an emergent rock or clump of 
trees, is a monotony of the second. 

Farther: in order to the enjoyment of the change in 
either ease, a certain degree of patience ia required from 
the hearer or observer. In the first case, he must be 
satisfied to endure with patience the recurrence of the 
great masses of sound or form, and to seek for entertain- 
ment in a careful watchfulness of the minor details. In 
the second case, he must bear patiently the infiiction of 
the monotony for some moments, in order to feel the full 
refreshment of the change. This is true even of the short- 
est musical passage in which the element of monotony is 
employed. In cases of more majestic monotony, the pa- 
tience required is so considerable that it becomes a kind 
of pain, — a price paid for the future pleasure. 

Again ; the talent of the composer is not in the i 

notony, but in the changes: he may show feciling audi 
taste by his use of monotony in certain places or degreesi^ 
that is to say, by his various employment of it; but it in 
tilways in the new arrangeraent or invention that hia inri 
tollect is shown, and not in the monotony which tfm 
lieves it. 
^BLastly: if the pleasure of change be too often repeat* 
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' it ceases to be delightful, for then change itself becomes 
1 monotonous, and we are driven to seek delight in extreme 
i and fantastic degrees of it. This is the diseased love of 
\ change of which we have above spoken. 

From these facts we may gather generally that mo- 
notony is, and ought to be, in itself painful to us, just 
as darkness is; that an architecture which is altogether 
monotonous is a dark or dead architecture; and of those 
who love it, it may be truly said, "they love darkness 
rather than light." But monotony in certain measure, 
used in order to give value to change, and above all, that 
transparent monotony, which, like the shadows of a great 
painter, suffers all manner of dimly suggested form to be 
seen through the body of it, is an essential in architec- 
tural as in all other composition; and the endurance of 
monotony has about the same place in a healthy mind 
that the endurance of darkness has: that is to say, as a 
strong intellect will have pleasure in the solemnities of 
storm and twilight, and in the broken and mysterious 
lights that gleam among them, rather than in mere brill- 
iancy and glare, while a frivolous mind will dread the 
shadow and the storm; and as a great man will be ready 
to endure much darkness of fortune in order to reach 
greater eminence of power or felicity, while an inferior 
man will not pay the price ; exactly in like manner a great 
mind will accept, or even delight in, monotony which 
would be wearisome to an inferior intellect, because it 
has more patience and power of expectation, and is ready 
to pay the full price for the great future pleasure of 
change. But in all cases it is not that the noble nature 
loves monotony, any more than it loves darkness or pain. 
But it can bear with it, and receive a high pleasure in 
the endurance or patience, a pleasure necessary to the 
well-being of this world; while those who will not sub- 
mit to the temporary sameness, but rush from one change 
to another, gradually dull the edge of change itself, and 
bring a shadow and weariness over the whole world from 
which there is no more escape. 

From these general uses of variety in the economy of 
the world, we may at once understand its use and abuse 
in architecture. The variety of the Gothic schools is the 
more healthy and beautiful, because in many cases it is 
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entirely unstudied, and results, not from mere lore of I 
change, but from practical necessities. For in one point / 
of view Gothic is not only the best, but the onln rational I 
architecture, as being that which can fit itself most easily/ 
to all services, vulgar or noble. Undefined in its alopp 
of roof, height of shaft, breadth of arch, or disposition of 
ground plan, it can shrink into a turret, expand into a 
hall, coil into a staircase, or spring into a spire, with un- 
degraded grace and uneibausted energy; and whenever 
it finds occasion for change in its fonn or purpose, it sub- 
mits to it without the slightest sense of loss either to its 
unity or majesty, — subtle and flexible like a fiery serpent, 
but ever attentive to the voice of the charmer. And it is 
one of the chief virtues of the Gothic builders, that they 
never suffered ideas of outside symmetries and consisten- 
cies to interfere with the real use and value of what they 
did. If they wanted a window, they opened one; a room, 
the.v added one; a buttress, they built one; utterly re- 
gardless of any established conventionalities vf external 
appearance, knowing (as indeed it always happened) that 
Bueh daring interruptions of the formal plan would rather 
give, additional interest to its symmetry thar injure iU- | 
So that, in the best times of Gothic, a useless wiudoMl 
would rather have been opened in an unexpected plao^ 
for the sake of the surprise, than a useful one forbiddeC 
for the sake of symmetry. Every successive architect, 
employed upon a great work, built the pieces he added in 
his own way, utterly regardless of the style adopted by 
his predecessors; and if two towers were raised in nominal 
correspondence at the sides of a cathedra! front, oi 
nearly sure to be different from the other, and ii 
the style at the top to be different from the style 
bottom. 

These marked veriationa were, however, only permitted 
as part of the great system of perpetual change which 
ran through every member of Gothic design, and ren- 
dered it as endless a field for the beholder's inquiry aa 
for the builder's imagination ; change, which in the besl, 
schools is subtle and delicate, and rendered more delight- 
ful by intermingling of a noble monotony ; in the mnn' 
barbaric sehoola is somewhat fantastic and redun'Ioii'.' 

y and constant condition of the lifflfl 
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of the school. Sometimes the variety is in one feature^ 
sometimes in another; it may be in the capitals or crock- 
ets, in the niches or the traceries, or in all together, but 
in some one or other of the features it will be found al- 
ways. If the mouldings are constant, the surface sculp- 
ture will change; if the capitals are of a fixed design, the 
traceries will change; if the traceries are monotonous, the 
capitals will change; and if even, as in some fine schools, 
the early English for example, there is the slightest ap- 
proximation to an unvarying type of mouldings, capitals, 
and floral decoration, the variety is found in the disposi- 
tion of the masses, and in the figure sculpture. 

I must now refer for a moment, before we quit the 
consideration of this, the second mental element of 
Gothic, to the opening of the third chapter of the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, in which the distinction was 
drawn (§2) between man gathering and man governing; 
between his acceptance of the sources of delight from 
nature, and his development of authoritative or imagi- 
native power in their arrangement: for the two mental 
elements, not only of Gothic, but of all good architecture, 
which we have just been examining, belong to it, and are 
admirable in it, chiefly as it is, more than any other sub- 
ject of art, the work of man, and the expression of the 
average power of man. A picture or poem is often little 
more than a feeble utterance of man's admiration of 
something out of himself; but architecture approaches 
more to a creation of his own, bom of his necessities, and 
expressive of his nature. It is also, in some sort, the 
work of the whole race, while the picture or statue is the 
work of one only, in most cases more highly gifted than 
his fellows. And therefore we may expect that the first 
two elements of good architecture should be expressive of 
some great truths commonly belonging to the whole race, 
and necessary to be understood or felt by them in all their 
work that they do under the sun. And observe what they 
are: the confession of Imperfection, and the confession 
of Desire of Change. The building of the bird and the 
bee needs not express anything like this. It is perfect 
and unchanging. But just because we are something 
better than birds or bees, our building must confess that 
^we have not reached the perfection we can imag^e, and 
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cannot rest in the condition we have attained. If we pre- 
tend to have reached either perfection or satisfaction, we 
have degraded ouraelvea and our work. God's work only 
may express that; but ours may never have that sentence 
written upon it, — "And behold, it was very good," And, 
observe again, it is not merely as it renders the edifice 
a book of various knowledge, or a mine of precious 
thought, that variety 13 esaeutial to its nobleness. The 
vital principle is not the love of Knowledge, but the 
love of Change. It is that strange disquietude of the 
Gothic spirit that is its greatness; that restlessness of 
the dreaming mind, that wanders hither and thitl;er 
among the niches, and flickers feverishly around the pin- 
nacles, and frets and fades in labyrinthine knots and 
shadows along wall and roof, and yet is not satisfied, 
nor shall be satisfied. The Greek could stay in his 
triglyph furrow, and bo at peace; but the work of the 
Gothic heart is fretwork still, and it can neither rest in, 
nor from, its labor, but must pass on. sleeplessly, until 
its love of change shall be pacified forever in the change 
that must come alike on them that wake and them that 

sleep 

Last, because the least essential, of the constituent 
elements of this noble school, was placed that of Re- 
dundance, — the uncalcnlating bestowal of the wealth of 
its labor. There is, indeed, much Gothic, and that of the 
best period, in which this element is haidly traceable, and 
which depends for its effect almost exclusively on loveli- 
ness of simple design and grace of uninvolved propor- 
tion; still, in the most characteristic buildings, a certain 
portion of their effect depends upon accumulation of or- 
nament ; and many of those which have most influence 
on the minds of men. have attained it by means of this 
attribute alone. And although, by careful study of the 
school, it is possible to arrive at a condition of taste 
which shall be better contented by a few perfect lines than 
by a whole facade covered with fretwork, the building 
which only satisfies such n taste is not to be considered 
the beat. For the very first requirement of Gothic archi- 
tecture being, as we saw above, that it shall both admit 
the aid, and appeal to the admiration, of the rudest as 
^k^ as the most refined minds, the richness of the work , 
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is, paradoxical as the statement may appear, a i>art of 
its humility. No architecture is so haughty as that 
which is simple; which refuses to address the ^e, except 
in a few clear and forceful lines; which implieSy in 
offering so little to our regards, that all it has offered 
is perfect; and disdains, either by the complexity or the 
attractiveness of its features, to embarrass our investi- 
gation, or betray us into delight. That humility, which 
is the very life of the Gothic school, is shown not only 
in the imperfection, but in the accumulation, of orna- 
ment. The inferior rank of the workman is often shown 
as much in the richness, as the roughness, of his work; 
and if the cooperation of every hand, and the sympathy 
of every heart, are to be received, we must be content to 
allow tlie redundance which disguises the failure of the 
feeble, and wins the regard of the inattentive. There 
are, however, far nobler interests mingling, in the Gbthic 
heartj with the rude love of decorative accumulation: a 
magnificent enthusiasm, which feels as if it never could 
do enough to reach the fulness of its ideal; an unselfish- 
ness of sacrifice, which would rather cast fruitless labor 
before the altar than stand idle in the market; and, 
finally, a profound sympathy with the fulness and wealth 
of the material universe, rising out of that Naturalism 
whose operation we have already endeavored to define. 
The sculptor who sought for his models among the forest 
leaves, could not but quickly and deeply feel that com- 
plexity need not involve the loss of grace, nor richness 
that of repose; and every hour which he spent in the 
study of the minute and various work of Nature^ made 
him feel more forcibly the barrenness of what was best 
in that of man: nor is it to be wondered at, that, seeing 
her x>6rfect and exquisite creations poured fortii in a 
profusion which conception could not grasp nor calcula- 
tion sum, he should think that it ill became him to be 
niggardly of his own rude craftsmanship; and where 
he saw throughout the universe a faultless beauty lav- 
ished on measureless spaces of broidered field and bloom- 
ing moimtain, to grudge his poor and imperfect labor 
to the few stones that he had raised one upon another, 
for habitation or memorial. The years of his life passed 
away before his task was accomplished; but generation 
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succeeded greneration with unwearied enthusiasm, and the 
cathedral front was at last lost in the tapestry of itt) i 
traceries, like a rock among the thickets and herbage a ~ 
spring. 



MoDEHS Masufactuhe and Design 
[_The Two Paths, Lecture III.] 



KBfiAmTFiTL art can only be produced by people who have 
autiful things about them, and leisure to look at them;;) 
and unless you provide some elements of beauty for youir. 
■workmen to be surrounded by, you will find that not 
elements of beauty can be invented by them. 

I was struck forcibly by the bearing of this great fact 
upon our modem efforts at ornamentation in an afternoon 
walk, last week, in the suburbs of one of our large manu- 
facturing towns. I was tiinking of the difference in the 
effect upon the designer's mind, between the scene which 
I then eame upon, and the scene whieh would have pre- 
eented itself to the eyes of any designer of the Middle 
Ages, when he left his workshop. Just outside the town. 
I came upon an old English cottage, or mansion, I hardly 
know which to call it, set close under the hill, and he-, 
fide the river, perhaps huilt somewhere in the Charleseg'' 
limes, with mullioned windows and a low arched porch, 
round which, in the little triangular gardt 
agine the family as they used to sit in old 
Tbe ripple of the river heard faintly through the swee( 
briar hedge, and the sheep on the far-off wolds shiniu_ 
in the evening sunlight. There, uninhabited for many 
and many a year, it had been left in tmregarded havoc 
of ruin; the garden-gate still swung loose to its latch; 
the garden, blighted utterly into a field of ashes, not 
even a weed taking root there ; the roof torn into shape- 
less rents; the shutters hanging about the windows in 
rags of rotten wood ; before its gate, the stream which 
bad gladdened it now soaking slowly by, blaek as ebony 
and thick with curdling scum ; the bank above it trodden 
into unctuous, sooty slime: far in front of it, between 
it and the old hills, the furnaces of the city foaming 
forth perpetual plague of sulphurous darkness; the vol- 
I .vtOBB of their storm clouds coiling low over 
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grassless fields, fenced from each other, not by hedges, 
but by slabs of square stone, like gravestones, riveted 
together with iron. 

That was your scene for the designer's contemplation 
in his afternoon walk at Rochdale. Now fancy what was 
the scene which presented itself, in his afternoon walk, 
to a designer of the Gothic school of Pisa — Nino Pisano, 
or any of his men. 

On each side of a bright river he saw rise a line of 
brighter palaces, arched and pillared, and inlaid with 
deep red porphyry, and with serpentine; along the quays 
before their gates were riding troops of knights, noble in 
face and form, dazzling in crest and shield; horse and 
man one labyrinth of quaint color and gleaming light — 
the purple, and silver, and scarlet fringes flowing over 
the strong limbs and clashing mail, like sea-waves over 
rocks at sunset. Opening on each side from the river 
were gardens, courts, and cloisters; long successions of 
white pillars among wreaths of vine; leaping of foun- 
tains through buds of pomegranate and orange: and still 
along the garden paths, and under and through the crim- 
son of the pomegranate shadows, moving slowly, groups 
of the fairest women that Italy ever saw — fairest, be- 
cause purest and thoughtf ullest ; trained in all high 
knowledge, as in all courteous art — in dance, in song, in 
sweet wit, in lofty learning, in loftier courage, in loftiest 
love — able alike to cheer, to enchant, or save the souls 
of men. Above all this scenery of perfect human life 
rose dome and bell-tower, burning with white alabaster 
and gold; beyond dome and bell-tower the slopes of 
mighty hills, hoary with olive; far in the north above 
a purple sea of peaks of solemn Apennine, the clear, 
sharp-cloven Carrara mountains sent up their steadfast 
flames of marble summit into amber sky; the great sea 
itself, scorching with expanse of light, stretching from 
their feet to the Gorgonian isles; and over all these, 
ever present, near or far — seen through the leaves of 
vine, or imaged with all its march of clouds in the Amo's 
stream, or set with its depth of blue close against the 
golden hair and burning cheek of lady and knight, — ^that 
untroubled and sacred sky, which was to all men, in 
those days of innocent faith, indeed the unquestioned 
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abode of spirits, as the earth was of men; and which.] 
opened straight through its gates of cloud and veils oi 1 
dew into the awfulness of the eternal world; — a heavea J 
in which every cloud that passed was literally the chariot I 
of on angel, and every ray of its Evening and Morning ] 
streamed from the throne of God. 1 

What think you of that for a school of design t I 

1 do not bring this contrast before you as a ground, :l 
of hopelessness in our task; neither do I look for any I 
possible renovation of the Itepublic of Piaa, at Bradford, fl 
in the nineteenth century; but I put it before you in I 
order that you may be aware precisely of the kind of ■ 
difficulty you have to meet, and may then consider with J 
yourselves how far you can meet it. To men surrounded. 1 
by the depressing and monotonous circumstances of Eng^ 1 
lish manufacturing life, depend upon it. design is simply I 
impossible. This is the most distinct of all the experi- " 
encea I have had in dealing with the modem workman. ^ 
He is intelligent and ingenious in the highest degree — 
subtle in touch and keen in eight ; hut he is, generally 
speaking, wholly destitute of designing power. And if 
you want to give him the power, you must give him the ■ 
materials, and put him in the circumstances for it. De-J 
sign is not the offspring of idle fancy: it is the studiedl 
result of accumulative observation aud delightful habit. 1 
Without observation and experience, no design — without ' 
peace and pleasurableness in occupation, no design — and 
all the lecturings. and teachings, and prizes, and princi- 
ples of art, in the world, are of no use, so long as you 
don't surround your men with happy influences and beau- 
tiful things. It is impossible for them to heve rigW 
ideas about color, unless they see the lovely colors oS 
nature unspoiled; impossible for them to supply beau* 
tiful incident and action in their ornament, unless they 
see beautiful incident and action in the world aboutj 
them. Inform their minds, refine their habits, and yo( 
form and refine their designs; but keep them illiterate,^ 
im com fort able, and in the midst of unbeautiful things, 
and whatever they do will still be spurious, vulgar, and 
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the decorations of the thirteenth century back again; and 
the circumstances with which you must surround your 
workmen are those simply of happy modem English life, 
because the designs you have now to ask for from your 
workmen are such as will make modem English life 
beautiful. All that gorgeousness of the Middle Ages, 
beautiful as it sounds in description, noble as in many 
respects it was in reality, had, nevertheless, for founda- 
tion and for end, nothing but the pride of life — ^the pride 
of the so-called superior classes; a pride which supported 
itself by violence and robbery, and led in the end to the 
destruction both of the arts themselves and the States 
in which they flourished. 

The great lesson of history is, that all the fine arts 
hitherto — having been supported by the selfish, power of 
the noblesse, and never having extended their range to 
the comfort or the relief of the mass of the people — the 
arts, I say, thus practised, and thus matured, have only 
accelerated the ruin of the States they adorned; and at 
the moment which, in any kingdom, you point to the 
triumphs of its greatest artists, you point also to the 
determined hour of the kingdom's decline. The names 
of great painters are like passing bells: in the name of 
Velasquez, you hear sounded the fall of Spain; in the 
name of Titian, that of Venice; in the name of Leonardo, 
that of Milan; in the name of Raphael, that of Home. 
And there is profound justice in this; for in proportion 
to the nobleness of the power is the guilt of its use for 
purposes vain or vile; and hitherto the greater the art, 
the more surely has it been used, and used solely, for 
the decoration of pride, or the provoking of sensuality. 
Another course lies open to us. We may abandon the 
hope — or if you like the words better, we may disdain 
the temptation — of the pomp and grace of ItaJy in her 
youth. For us there can be no more the throne of mar- 
ble — for us no more the vault of gold — but for us there 
is the loftier and lovelier privilege of bringing the jwwer 
and charm of art within the reach of the humble and the 
poor; and as the magnificence of past ages failed by its 
narrowness and its pride, ours may prevail and continue 
by its universality and its lowliness. 

And thus, between the picture of too laborious £ng- 
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Iniid, which we imagined as future, and the picture of t( 
luxurious Italy, which we remember in the past, there 
may exist — there will exist, if we do our duty — an inter- 
mediate condition, neither oppressed by labor nor wasted 
in vanity— the condition of a peaceful and thoughtful 
temperance in sima, and iicts, and arts. 

We are about to enter upon a period of our world', 
history in w^ich domestic life, aided by the arts of peat 
will slowly, but at last entirely, supersede public life ai 
the arts of war. For our own England, she will not, I 
believe, be blasted throughout with furnaces ; nor will she 
be encumbered with palaces. I trust she will keep her 
green fields, her cottages, and her homes of middle life, 
but these ought to be, and I trust will be, enriched with 
a useful, truthful, substantial form of art. We want 
now no more feasts of the gods, nor martyrdoms of 
saints; we have no need of sensuality, no place for super- 
stition, or for costly insolence. Let us have learned and 
faithful historical painting — touching and thoughtful 
representations of human nature, in dramatic painting; 
poetical and familiar renderings of natural objects and 
of landscape; and rational, deeply felt realizations of the 
events which are the subjects of our religious faith, 
let these things we want, as fur as possible, be scattei 
abroad and made accessible to all nien. 

So, also, in manufacture : we require work aubatantii 
rather than rich in make; and refined, rather than aplen-. 
did in design. Your stuffs need not be such as wouW 
catch the eye of a duchess; but they should be such at 
uiay at once serve the need, and refine the taste, of 
f^ottager. The prevailing error in English 
cially among the lower orders, is a tendency to fliqisim 
and gaudiuGss, arising mainly from the awkward 
tion of their superiors.* It should be one of the first 
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objects of all manufacturers to produce stuffs not only 
beautiful and quaint in design, but also adapted for 
every-day service, and decorous in humble and secluded 
life. And you must remember always that your business, 
as manufacturers, is to form the market, as much as to 
supply it. If, in short-sighted and reckless eagerness for 
wealth, you catch at every humor of the populace as it 
shapes itself into momentary demand — if, in jealous ri- 
valry with neighboring States, or with other producers, 
you try to attract attention by singularities, novelties, 
and gaudinesses — to make every design an advertisement, 
and pilfer every idea of a successful neighbor's, that you 
may insidiously imitate it, or pompously eclipse — ^no good 
design will ever be possible to you, or perceived by you. 
You may, by accident, snatch the market; or, by energy, 
command it ; you may obtain the confidence of the public, 
and cause the ruin of opponent houses; or you may, with 
equal justice of fortune, be ruined by them. But what- 
ever happens to you, this, at least, is certain, that the 
whole of your life will have been spent in corrupting 
public taste and encouraging public extravagance. Every 
preference you have won by gaudiness must have been 
based on the purchaser's vanity; every demand you have 
created by novelty has fostered in the consumer a habit 
of discontent; and when you retire into inactive life, 
you may, as a subject of consolation for your declining 
years, reflect that precisely according to the extent of 
your past operations, your life has been successful in 
retarding the arts, tarnishing the virtues, and confusing 
the manners of your country. 

But, on the other hand, if you resolve from the first 
that, so far as you can ascertain or discern what is best, 
you will produce what is best, on an intelligent con- 
sideration of the probable tendencies and possible tastes 
of the people whom you supply, you may literally become 
more influential for all kinds of good than many lec- 
turers on art, or many treatise-writers on morality. Con- 

the advance of republicanism more than^ any^ other element of modem 
change. No agitators, no clubs, no epidemical errors, ever were, or 
will be, fatal to social order in anv nation. Nothing but the goHt 
of the upper classes, wanton, accumulated, reckless, ana merciless, rrer 
overthrows them. Of uich guilt they have now much to answer for— 
let them look to it in time. 
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sidering the materials dealt with, and the onide state of I 
art knowledge at the time, I do not know that any mora I 
wide or efieotive influence in public taste was ever eser- 
Bised than, that of the Staffordshire manufacture of pot- I 
teiy under William Wedgwood; and it only rests with I 
the manufacturer in every other businesa to determine 
nhether he will, in like manner, make his wares educa- 
tional instruments, or mere drugs of the market. Yoa 
all should be, in a certain sense, authors : you must, in- 
deed, flrst catch the public eye, as an author must the 
public ear; but once gain your audience, or observance, 
and as it is in the writer's power thencefoiward to publish 
what will educate as it Bmusea — so it is in yours to 
publish what will educate as it adorns. Nor is this surely 
a subject of poor ambition. I hear it said continually 
that men are too ambitious: alas I to me, it seems, they 
are never enough ambitious. How many are content to 
be merely the thriving merchants of a state, when they 
might be its guides, counsellors, and rulers — wielding 
powers of subtle but gigantic beneficence, in restraining 
its follies while they supplied its wants. Let such duty, 
Buch ambition, be once accepted in their fulness, and the 
best glory of European art and of European manufacture 
may yet be to come. The paintings of Rnpbael and of 
Buonarroti gave force to the falsehoods of superstition, 
and majesty to the imaginations of ain; but the arts of 
England may have, for their task, to inform the soul 
with truth, and touch the heart with compassion. The 
steel of Toledo and the silk of Genoa did but give strength 
to oppression and lustre to pride : let it be for the fur- 
nace and for the loom of England, as they have already 
richly earned, still more abundantly to bestow, comfort 
in ^e indigent, civilization on the rude, and to dia 
pense, through the peaceful homes of nations, the 
and the preciousness of simple adornment, and i 
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The Division of Arts 
[Aratra Pentelici, Lecture I.] 

If, as is commonly believed, the subject of study which 
it is my special function to bring before you had no 
relation to the great interests of mankind, I should have 
less courage in asking for your attention to-day than 
when I first addressed you; though, even then, I did not 
do so without painful diffidence. For at this moment, 
even supposing that in other places it were possible for 
men to pursue their ordinary avocations undisturbed by 
indignation or pity, — here, at least, in the midst of the 
deliberative and religious influences of England, only one 
subject, I am well assured, can seriously occupy your 
thoughts — ^the necessity, namely, of determining how it 
has come to pass that, in these recent days, iniquity the 
most reckless and monstrous can be committed unani- 
mously, by men more generous than ever yet in the 
world's history were deceived into deeds of cruelty; and 
that prolonged agony of body and spirit, such as we should 
shrink from inflicting wilfully on a single criminal, has 
become the appointed and accepted portion of unnum- 
bered multitudes of innocent persons, inhabiting the dis- 
tricts of the world which, of all others, as it seemed, were 
best instructed in the laws of civilization, and most 
richly invested with the honor, and indulged in Hie 
felicity, of peace. 

Believe me, however, the subject of Art — instead of 
being foreign to these deep questions of social duty and 
peril — is so vitally connected with them, that it would 
be impossible for me now to pursue the line of thought 
in which I began these lectures, because so ghastly an 
emphasis would be given to every sentence by the force 
of passing events. It is well, then, that in the plan I 
have laid down for your study, we shall now be l«i into 
the examination of technical details, or abstract con- 
ditions of sentiment ; so that the hours you spend with me 
may be times of repose from heavier thoughts. But it 
chances strangely that, in this course of minutely de- 
tailed study, I have first to set before you the most 
essential piece of human workmanship, the ploufi^h* at ibd 
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v«ry momeDt wfaeii (yoa may see the BBnouncement i 
the joomais either of yesterday or the daj^ before) t 
swords of yottr soldiers hare been sent for to be sha: , 
fngj, and not at all to be beaten into ploughshares 
permit myself, therefore, to Temind you of the watd 
word of all my earnest writings — "Soldiers of the Plough- 
share, instead of Soldiers of the Sword,'' — and I know 
it njy dnty to assert to you that the work we enter upon 
to-day is no trivial one. but fidl of solemn hope; the 
hope, namely, that among you there may be found men 
viae enough to lead the national [Missions toward the 
arts of peace, instead of the arts of war. 

I say, the work "we enter upon." because the first four 
lectures I gave in the spring were wholly prefatory; and 
the following three only defined for you methods of 
practice. To-day we begin the systematic analyaia and 
progressive study of our subject. 

In general, the three great, or fine, Arts of Painting. 
Sculpture, and Architecture, are thought of aB distinct 
from the lower and more mechanical formative arts, siieh 
as carpentry or pottery. But we cannot, either verbally. 
or with any practical advantage, admit such class iticat ion. 
How are we to distinguish painting on canvas from paint- 
ing on china? — or painting on china from painting on 
glass?— or painting on glass from infusion of color into 
any vitreous substance, such as enamel f — or the infusion 
of color into glass and enamel from the infusion of color 
into wool or silk, and weaving of pictures in tapestry, 
or patterns in dress? Ton will find that although, in 
ultimately accurate use of the word, painting must be 
held to mean only the laying of a pigment on a surface 
with a soft instrument ; yet, in broad comparison of the 
functions of Art, we must conceive of one and the same 
}irreat artistic faculty, as governing everj/ mode of dis- 
posing colors in a permanent relation on. or in, a noUd 
.luhslanee; whether it be by tinting canvas, or dyeinR 
stuffs; inlaying metals with fused flint, or coating walla 
with colored stone. 

Similarly, the word "Sculpture,"— though io ultimate 
accuracy it is to be limited to the development of form 
in hard substanees by cutting away portions of their mass 
broad definition, must be held lo signify the redue- 
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Hon of any shapeless mass of solid matter into an in- 
tended shape, whatever the consistence of the substance, 
or nature of the instrument employed; whether we caire 
a granite mountain, or a piece of box-wood, and whether 
we use, for our forming instrument, axe, or hammer, or 
chisel, or our own hands, or water to soften, or fire to 
fuse; — whenever and however we bring a shapeless thing 
into shape, we do so under the laws of the one great 
art of Sculpture. 

Having thus broadly defined painting and sculpture, 
we shall see that there is, in the third place, a class of 
work separated from both, in a specific manner, and in- 
cluding a great group of arts which neither, of necessity, 
tint, nor for the sake of form merely, shape the sub- 
stances they deal with; but construct or arrange them 
with a view to the resistance of some external force. We 
construct, for instance, a table with a flat top, and some 
support of prop, or leg, proportioned in strength to such 
weights as the table is intended to carry. We construct 
a ship out of planks, or plates of iron, with reference to 
certain forces of impact to be sustained, and of inertia 
to be overcome; or we construct a wall or roof with 
distinct reference to forces of pressure and oscillation, to 
be sustained or guarded against; and, therefore, in every 
case, with especial consideration of the strength of our 
materials, and the nature of that strength, elastic, tena- 
cious, brittle, and the like. 

Now, although this group of arts nearly always in- 
volves the putting of two or more separate pieces to- 
gether, we must not define it by that accident. The 
blade of an oar is not less formed with reference to 
external force than if it were made of many pieces; and 
the frame of a boat, whether hollowed out of a tree-trunk, 
or constructed of planks nailed together, is essentially the 
same piece of art, to be judged by its buoyancy and 
capacity of progression. Still, from the most wonderful 
piece of all architecture, the human skeleton, to this 
simple one,* the ploughshare, on which it depends for its 

*I had a real ploughshare on my lecture-table; but it would inter- 
rupt the drift of the statements in the text too long if I attempted 
here to illustrate by figures the relation of the coulter to the share, and 
of the hard to the soft pieces of metal in the share itaelf. [Ruakin's 
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the putting of iwo or more pieces togetkef 
ily necessary to the perfect ness of every fine 
instrument; and the peculiar mechanical work of Dseda- 
lua, — inlaying, — becomes all the more delightful to us in 
external aapect, because, as in the jawbone of a Saurian, 
or the wood of a bow, it is essential to the fineat capacities 
of tension and resistance. 

And observe how unbroken the ascent from this, the 
simplest architecture, to the loftiest. The placing of the 
timbers in a ship's stem, and the laying of the stones in 
a bridge buttress, are similar in art to the construction 
of the ploughshare, differing in no essential point, either 
in that they deal with other materials, or because, of the 
three things produced, one has to divide earth by ad- 
vancing through it, another to divide water by advancing 
through it, and the third to divide water which advances 
against it. And again, the buttress of a bridge differs 
only from that of a cathedral in having less weight to 
sustain, and more to resist. We can find no term iq 
the gradation, from the ploughshare to the cathedral but- 
tress, at which we can set a logical distinction. 

Thus then we have simply three divisions of Art— one, 
that of giving colors to substance; another, that of giving 
form to it without question of resistance to force; and 
the third, that of giving form or position which will make 
it capable of such resistance. All the fine arts are em- 
braced under these three divisions. Do not think that it 
is only a logical or scientific affectation to mass them to- 
gether in this manner; it is, on the contrary, of the first 
practical importance to imderatand that the painter's 
faculty, or masterhood over color, being as subtle as a 
musician's over sound, must be looked to for the govern- 
ment of every operation in which color is employed; and 
that, in the same manner, the appliance of any art what- 
soever to minor objects cannot be right, unless under the 
direction of a true master of that art. Under the present 
system, you keep your Academician occupied only in pro- 
ducing tinted pieces of canvas to be shown in frames, 
and smooth pieces of marble to be placed in niches; while 
you expect your builder or constructor to design colored 
patterns in stone and brick, and your chinaware mer- 
to keep a separate body of workwomen who can 
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paint china, but nothing else. By this division of labor, 
you ruin all the arts at once. The work of the Academi- 
cian becomes mean and effeminate, because he is not used 
to treat color on a grand scale and in rough materials; 
and your manufacturers become base, because no well- 
educated person sets hand to them. And therefore it is 
necessary to understand, not merely as a logical state- 
ment, but as a practical necessity, that wherever beauti- 
ful color is to be arranged, you need a Master of Paint- 
ing; and wherever noble form is to be given, a Master 
of Sculpture; and wherever complex mechanical force is 
to be resisted, a Master of Architecture. 

But over this triple division there must rule another 
yet more important. Any of these three arts may be 
either imitative of natural objects or limited to useful 
appliance. You may either paint a picture that represents 
a scene, or your street door, to keep it from rotting; you 
may mould a statue, or a plate; build the resemblance of 
a cluster of lotus stalks, or only a square pier. Generally 
speaking. Painting and Sculpture will be imitative, and 
Architecture merely useful; but there is a great deal of 
Sculpture — as this crystal ball, for instance, which is not 
imitative, and a great deal of architecture which, to some 
extent, is so, as the so-called foils of Gothic apertures; 
and for many other reasons you will find it necessary to 
keep distinction clear in your minds between the arts — 
of whatever kind — ^which are imitative, and produce a re- 
semblance or image of something which is not present; 
and those which are limited to the production of some 
useful reality, as the blade of a knife, or the wall of a 
house. You will perceive also, as we advance^ that sculp- 
ture and painting are indeed in this respect only one 
art ; and that we shall have constantly to speak and think 
of them as simply graphic, whether with chisel or color, 
their principal function being to make us, in the words 
of Aristotle, «08Ci>pt)tcxoI toS xcpl Td oc^iAorca x&XXouc» (Polit. 
8, 3), *^aving capacity and habit of contemplation of 
the beauty that is in material things"; while architec- 
ture, and its correlative arts, are to be practised under 
quite other conditions of sentiment. 

Now it is obvious that so far as the fine arts consist 
either in imitation or mechanical construction, tiie right 
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judgment of them raust depend on our knowledge of 
things they imitate, and forces they reaiet: and my func- 
tion of teaching here would (for instance) bo far reaolve 
itself, either into demonstration that this painting of a 
peach does reaemhle a peach, or explanation of the way 
in which this ploughshare (for instance) is shaped so as 
to throw the earth aside with least force of thrust. And 
in both of these methods of study, though of course yoitf 
own diligence must be your chief muster, tc' a certain ei- 
tent your Professor of Art can always guide you securely, 
and can show you, either that the image does truly re- 
semble what it attempts to resemble, or that the struc- 
ture is rightly prepared for the service it has to perform. 
But there is yet another virtue of fine art which is, per- 
haps, exactly that about which you will expect your Pro- 
fessor to teach you most, and which, on the contrary, ia 
exactly that about which you must teach yourselves 
that it is essential to Icam. 

I have here in my hand one of the simplest possible 
amples of the union of the graphic and constructive po' 
ers, — one of my breakfast plates. Since all the finely s 
chitectural arts, we said, began in the shaping of the cup 
and the platter, we will begin, ourselves, with the platter. 

Why has it been made round? For two structural rea- 
sons: first, the greatest holding surface may be gathered 
into the smallest space; and secondly, that in being 
pushed past other things on the table, it may come into 
least contact with them. 

Next, why has it a rim? For two other structural rea- 
sons : first, that it is coavenient to put salt or mustard 
upon ; but secondly, and chiefly, that the plate may be 
easily laid hold of. The rim is the simplest form of con- 
tinuous handle. 

Farther, to keep it from soiling the cloth, it will be 
wise to put this ridge beneath, round the bottom; for as 
the rim is the simplest possible form of continuous han- 
dle^ so this is the simplest form of continuous leg. And 
we get the section given beneath the figure for the essen- 
tial one of a rightly made platter. 

Thus far our art has been strictly utilitarian, having 
reepect to conditions of collision, of carriage, and of snp- 
IjBort. But now, on the surface of our piece of pottery, 
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here are various bands and spots of color which are pre- 
sumably set there to make it pleasanter to the eye. Six 
of the spots, seen closely, you discover are intended to 
represent flowers. These then have as distinctly a graphic 
purpose as the other properties of the plate have an ar- 
chitectural one, and the first critical question we have 
to ask about them is, whether they are like roses or not 
I will anticipate what I have to say in subsequent lec- 
tures so far as to assure you that, if they are to be like 
roses at all, the liker they can be, the better. Do not sup- 
pose, as many people will tell you, that because this is a 
common manufactured article, your roses on it are the 
better for being ill-painted, or half -painted. If they had 
been painted by the same hand that did this peach, the 
plate would have been all the better for it; but, as it 
chanced, there was no hand such as William Hunt's to 
paint them, and their graphic power is not distinguished. 
In any case, however, that graphic power must have been 
subordinate to their effect as pink spots, while the band 
of green-blue round the plate's edge, and the spots of gold* 
pretend to no graphic power at all, but are meaningless 
spaces of color or metal. Still less have th^ any me- 
chanical office: they add nowise to the serviceableness of 
the plate ; and their agreeableness, if they possess any, de- 
pends, therefore, neither on any imitative, nor any strac- 
tural, character; but on some inherent pleasantness in 
themselves, either of mere colors to the eye (as of taste 
to the tongue), or in the placing of those colors in rela- 
tions which obey some mental principle of order, or 
physical principle of harmony. 

These abstract relations and inherent pleasantnesses, 
whether in space, number, or time, and whether of colors 
or sounds, form what we may properly term the musical 
or harmonic element in every art ; and the study of them 
is an entirely separate science. It is the branch of art- 
philosophy to which the word "aesthetics" should be strict)^ 
limited, being the inquiry into the nature of things that 
in themselves are pleasant to the human senses or in- 
stincts, though they represent nothing, and serve for noth- 
ing, their only service being their pleasantness. Thus it 
is the province of aesthetics to tell you (if you did not 
know it before), that the taste and color of a peach aie 
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pleasant, and to ascertain, if it be ascertainable (and you 
have any curiosity to know), why they are so. 

The infonnation would, I presume, to most of you, be 
gratuitous. If it were not, and you chanced to be in a 
aick state of hody in which you disliked peaches, it would 
be, for the time, to you false information, and, so far as 
it was true of other people, to you useless. Nearly the 
whole study of testhetica is in like manner either gratui- 
tous or useless. Either you like the right things without 
being recommended to do so, or, if you dislike them, your 
mind cannot he changed by lectures on the laws of taste. 
You recollect the story of Thackeray, provoked, as he was 
helping himself to strawberries, by a young coxcomb's 
telling him that "he never took fruit or sweets." "That," 
replied, or is said to have replied, Thackeray, "is because 
you are a sot, and a glutton." And the whole science of 
esthetics is, in the depth of it, expressed by one passage 
of Goethe's in the end of the second part of Faiisf;— the 
notable one that follows the aong of the Lemures, when 
the angels enter to dispute with the fiends for the soul of 
Faust. They enter singing — "Pardon to sinners and life 
to the dust." Mepbistopheles hears them first, and ex- 
claims to his troop, "Discord I hear, and filthy jingling" 
— "Mie-tone hijre ich: garstiges Geklimper." This, you 
see, is the extreme of bad taste in music. Presently the 
angelic host begin strewing roses, which discomfits the 
diabolic crowd altogether. Mephistopheles in vain calls 
to them — "What do yon duck and shrink for — is that 
proper hellish behaTior! Stand fast, and let them strew" 
— "Whas duckt und zucht ihr; ist das Hollenbrauch t So 
haltet stand, und lasat sie streuen," There you have, also, 
the extreme of bad taste in sight and smell. And in the 
whole passage is a brief embodiment for you of the ulti- 
mate fact that all sathetics depend on the health of soul 
and body, and the proper exercise of both, not only 
through years, but generations. Only by harmony of both 
collateral and successive lives can the great doctrine of 
the Muses be received which enables men tXalftn 4p8c«,» 
— "to have pleasure rightly"; and there is no other 
definition of the beautiful, nor of any subject of de- 
light to the iBSlhetic faculty, than that it is what one 
spirit has created, seen and felt by another of simi-J 
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lar or equal nobility. So much as there is in you of oi; 
or of swine, perceives no beauty, and creates none; what 
is human in you, in exact proportion to the perfectness 
of its humanity, can create it, and receive. 



Athena Ergane * 
[Queen of the Air, Lecture III.] 

In different places of my writings, and through many 
years of endeavor to define the laws of art, I have in- 
sisted on this rightness in work, and on its connection 
with virtue of character, in so many partial ways, that 
the impression left on the reader's mind — if, inde^Bd, it 
was ever impressed at all — ^has been confused and un- 
certain. In beginning the series of my corrected works, 
I wish this principle (in my own mind the foundation of 
every other) to be made plain, if nothing else is: and 
will try, therefore, to make it so, as far as, by any effort, 
I can put it into unmistakable words. And, firat, here 
is a very simple statement of it, given lately in a lecture 
on the Architecture of the Valley of the Somme, which 
will be better read in this place than in its incidental 
connection with my account of the porches of Abbeville. 

I had used, in a preceding part of the lectiirey tibe ex- 
pression, "by what faults" this Gothic architecture fefl. 
We continually speak thus of works of art. We talk of 
their faults and merits, as of virtues and vices. What 
do we mean by talking of the faults of a picture, or the 
merits of a piece of stone ? 

The faults of a work of art are the faults of its woxk- 
man, and its virtues his virtues. 

Great art is the expression of the mind of a great man, 
and mean art, that of the want of mind of a weak man. 
A foolish person builds foolishly, and a wise one, sensibly; 
a virtuous one, beautifully; and a vicious one, basely. If 
stone work is well put together, it means that a thought- 
ful man planned it, and a careful man cut it, and an 
honest man cemented it. If it has too much ornament 
it means that its carver was too greedy of pleasure; if 

* "Athena the worker, or having rule over work." The name 
first given to her by the Athenians. [Ruskin's note.] 
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too little, tJiftt he was rude, or insensitiTe, or stupid, and 
the like. So that when once you have learned how to 
epell these moat precious of all legends, — pictures and 
buildings, — you may read the characters of men, and of 
nations, in their art, as in a mirror; — nay, as in a micro- 
scope, and magnified a hundredfold; for the character be- 
comes passionate in the art, and intensifies itself in all its 
noblest or meanest delights. Nay, not only as in a micro- 
segpe, hut as under a scalpel, and in dissection; for a 
man may hide himself from you, or misrepresent himself 
to you, every other way; but he cannot in his work: 
there, be sure, you have him to the inmost. All that he 
likes, all that he aeea, — all that he can do, — his imagina- 
tion, his affections, his perseverance, bis impatience, his 
clumsiness, cleverness, everything is there. If the work 
is a cobweb, you know it was made by a spider; if a 
honeycomb, by a bee; a worm-cast is thrown up by a 
worm, and a nest wreathed by a bird; and a house built 
by a man, worthily, if he is worthy, and ignobly, if he 

And always, from the least to the greatest, as the made 
thing is good or bad, so is the maker of it. 

You all use this faculty of judgment more or less, 
whether you theoretically admit the principle or not. 
Take that floral gable;* you don't suppose the man who 
built Stonehenge could have built that^ or that the man 
who built that, would have built Stonehenge? Do you 
think an old Eoman would have liked such a piece of 
filigree work? or that Michael Angelo would have spent 
hia time in twisting these stems of roses in and out ? Or, 
of modem handicraftsmen, do you think a bui^lar, or a 
brute, or a pickpocket could have carved it? Could Bill 
Sykes have done it ! or the Dodger, dexterous with finger 
and tool! You will find in the end, that no man could 
have done it hut exactly the man who did it; and by look- 
ing close at it, you may, if you know your letters, read 
precisely the manner of man he was. 

Now I must insist on this matter, for a grave reason. 
Of all facta concerning art, this is the one most necea- 
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sary to be known, that, while manufacture is the woik 
of hands only, art is the work of the whole spirit of man; 
and as that spirit is, so is the deed of it: and by what- 
ever power of vice or virtue any art is produced, the same 
vice or virtue it reproduces and teaches. That which is 
bom of evil begets evil; and that which is bom of valor 
and honor, teaches valor and honor. All art is either in* 
fection or education. It must be one or other of these. 

This, I repeat, of all truths respecting art, is the one 
of which understanding is the most precious, and denial 
the most deadly. And I assert it the more, because it 
has of late been repeatedly, expressly, and with contumely 
denied; and that by high authority: and I hold it one of 
the most sorrowful facts connected with the decline of 
the arts among us, that English gentlemen, of high stand- 
ing as scholars and artists, should have been blinded into 
the acceptance, and betrayed into the assertion of a fal- 
lacy which only authority such as theirs could have ren- 
dered for an instant credible. For the contrary of it is 
written in the history of all great nations; it is the one 
sentence always inscribed on the steps of their thrones; 
the one concordant voice in which they speak to us out 
of their dust. 

All such nations first manifest themselves as a pure 
and beautiful animal race, with intense energy and im- 
agination. They live lives of hardship by choice, and hy 
grand instinct of manly discipline: they become fierce 
and irresistible soldiers; the nation is always its own 
army, and their king, or chief head of government, is 
always their first soldier. Pharaoh, or David, or Leonidas, 
or Valerius, or Barbarossa, or Coeur de Lion, or St. Louis, 
or Dandolo, or Frederick the Great: — ^Egyptian, Jew, 
Greek, Roman, German, English, French, Venetian, — 
that is inviolable law for them all; their king must be 
their first soldier, or they cannot be in progressive i>ower. 
Then, after their great military period, comes tho domes- 
tic period; in which, without betraying the discipline of 
war, they add to their great soldiership the delights and 
possessions of a delicate and tender home-life: and then, 
for all nations, is the time of their perfect art, which is 
the fruit, the evidence, the reward of their national ideal 
of character, developed by the finished care of the ocou* 
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patioTiB of peace. That ia the history of all true art that 
ever was, or can be; palpably the history of it, — unmis- 
takably, — written on the forehead of it in letters of light, 
— in tongues of fire, by which the seal of virtue is branded 
aa deep as ever iron burned into a convict's fleah the seal 
of crime. But always, hitherto, after the great period, 
has followed the day of luxury, and pursuit of the arts 
for pleasure only. And all has so ended. 

Thus far of Abbeville building. Now I have here as- 
serted two things, — first, the foundation of art in moral 
character; next, the foundation of moral character in war. 
I must make both these assertions clearer, and prove them. 

First, of the foundation of art in moral character. Of 
course art-gift and amiability of disposition are two dif- 
ferent things; a good man is not necessarily a painter, 
nor does an eye for color necessarily imply an honest 
mind. But great art implies the union of both powers: 
it is the expression, by an art-gift, of a pure soul. If 
the gift is not there, we can have no art at all; and if 
the soul— and a right soul too — is not there, the art ia 
bad, however dexterous. 

But also, remember, that the art-gift itself Is only the 
result of the moral character of generations. A bad 
woman may have a sweet voice; hut that sweetness of 
voice comes of the past morality of her race. That she 
can sing with it at all, she owes to the determination of 
laws of music by the morality of the past. Every act, 
every impulse, of virtue and vice, affects in any creature, 
face, voice, nervous power, and vigor and harmony of 
invention, at once. Perseverance in rightnesa of human, 
conduct, render^ after a certain number of generations, 
human art possible; every sin clouds it, be it ever so 
little a one; and persistent vicious living and following 
of pleasure render, after a certain number of generations, 
all art impossible. Men are deceived by the long-suffering 
of the laws of nature; and mistake, in a nation, the 
reward of the virtue of its sires for the issue of its own 
sins. The time of their visitation will come, and that 
inevitably; for, it is always true, that if the fathera 
have eaten sour grapes, the children's teeth are set on 
edge. And for the individual, as soon as you have learned 
^<0 read, you may, na I have said, know him to the hearth J 
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core, through his art. Let his art-gift be never so greasy 
and cultivated to the height by the schools of a great 
race of men; and it is still but a tapestry thrown over 
his own being and inner soul; and the bearing of it will 
show, infallibly, whether it hangs on a man, or on a 
skeleton. If you are dim-eyed, you may not see the 
difference in the fall of the folds at first, but learn how 
to look, and the folds themselves will become transparent, 
and you shall see through them the death's shape, or the 
divine one, making the tissue above it as a cloud of 
light, or as a winding-sheet. 

Then farther, observe, I have said (and you will find 
it true, and that to the uttermost) that, as all lovely 
art is rooted in virtue, so it bears fruit of virtue, and is 
didactic in its own nature. It is often didactic also in 
actually expressed thought, as Giotto's, Michael Angelo's, 
Diirer's, and himdreds more; but that is not its special 
function, — it is didactic chiefly by being beautiful; but 
beautiful with haunting thought, no less than with form, 
and full of myths that can be read only with the heart. 

For instance, at this moment there is open beside me 
as I write, a page of Persian manuscript, wrought with 
wreathed azure and gold, and soft green, and violet, and 
ruby and scarlet, into one field of pure resplendence. 
It is wrought to delight the eyes only; and does delight 
them; and the man who did it assuredly had eyes in his 
head; but not much more. It is not didactic art, but its 
author was happy: and it will do the good, and the harm, 
that mere pleasure can do. But, opposite me, is an early 
Turner drawing of the lake of Geneva, taken about two 
miles from Geneva, on the Lausanne road, with Mont 
Blanc in the distance. The old city is seen lying boyond 
the waveless waters, veiled with a sweet misty veil of 
Athena's weaving: a faint light of morning, peaceful ex* 
ceedingly, and almost colorless, shed from behind "die 
Yoirons, increases into soft amber along the slope of the 
Saleve, and is just seen, and no more, on the fair warm 
fields of its summit, between the folds of a white cloud 
that rests upon the grass, but rises, high and towerlike, 
into the zenith of dawn above. 

There is not as much color in that low amber light 
upon the hill-side as there is in the palest dead leaf. The 
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IB not blue, but gray ia mist, paaaing into deep 
shadows beneath the Voirona' pines; a few dark clusters 
of leaves, a single white flower — scarcely seen — are all the 
gladness given to the rocks of the shore. One of the ruby 
flpots of the eastern manuscript would give color enough 
for all the red that ia in Turner's entire drawing. For 
the mere pleasure of the eye, there is not so much in ail 
those lines of his, throughout the entire landscape, as in 
half an inch square of the Persian's page. What made 
him take pleasure in the low color that is only like the 
brown of a dead leaf? in the cold gray of dawn — in the 
one white flower among the rocks— in these — and no more 
than these! 

He took pleasure in them because he had been bred 
aniong English fields and hills; because the gentleness 
of a great race was in his heart, and its power of thought 
in his brain; because he knew the stories of the Alps, 
and of the cities at their feet; because he had read the 
Homeric legends of the clouds, and beheld the gods of 
dawn, and the givers of dew to the fields; because he 
knew the faces of the crags, and the imagery of the 
passionate mountains, as a man knows the face of his 
friend; because he had in him the wonder and sorrow 
concerning life and death, which are the inheritance of 
the Gothic soul from the days of its first sea kings; and 
also the compassion and the joy that are woven into 
the innermost fabric of every great imaginative spirit, 
bom now in countries that have lived by the Christian 
faith with any courage or truth. And the picture con- 
tains also, for us. just this which its maker had in him 
to give; and can convey it to us, just so far as we are of 
the temper in which it must be received. It is didactic, 
if we are worthy to be taught, no otherwise. The pure 
heart, it wiU make more pure; the thoughtful, 
thoughtfuL It has in it no words for the reckle 
the baae. 
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Inaugural Lecture 
[Lectures on Art, Lecture L] 

The duty which is to-day laid on me, of introducing 
among the elements of education appointed in this great 
University, one not only new, but such as to involve in 
its possible results some modification of the rest, is, as 
you well feel, so grave, that no man could undertake it 
without laying himself open to the imputation of a kind 
of insolence; and no man could undertake it rightly, 
without being in danger of having his hands shortened 
by dread of his task, and mistrust of himself. 

And it has chanced to me, of late, to be so little ac- 
quainted either with pride or hope, that I can scarcely 
recover so much as I now need, of the one for strength, 
and of the other for foresight, except by remembering 
that noble persons, and friends of the high temper that 
judges most clearly where it loves best, have desired that 
this trust should be given me; and by resting also in 
the conviction that the goodly tree whose roots, l^ God's 
help, we set in earth to-day, will not fail of its height 
because the planting of it is under poor auspices, or the 
£rst shoots of it enfeebled by ill gardening. 

The munificence of the English gentleman to whom 
we owe the founding of this Professorship at once in our 
three great Universities, has accomplish^ the first great 
group of a series of changes now taking gradual effect in 
our system of public education; which, as you well know, 
are the sign of a vital change in the national mind, re- 
specting both the principles on which that education 
should be conducted, and the ranks of society to which it 
should extend. For, whereas it was formerly thought 
that the discipline necessary to form the character of 
youth was best given in the study of abstract branches 
of literature and philosophy, it is now thought that the 
same, or a better, discipline may be given by informing 
men in early years of the things it will be of chid^ 
practical advantage to them afterward to know; and by 
permitting to them the choice of any field of study 
which they may feel to be best adapted to their persoxial 
dispositions. I have always used what poor influence I 
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poBBeesed in advaucing this change ; nor can anyone re- 
joice more than I in ita practical results. But the com- 
pletion — I will not venture to say correction — of a sys- 
tem established by the highest wisdom of noble ancestors, 
cannot be too reverently undertaken : and it is necessary 
for the English people, who are sometimes violent in 
change in proportion to the reluctance with which they 
admit its necessity, to be now. oftener than at other times, 
reminded that the object of instruction here is not pri- 
marily attainment, but discipline; and that a youth is 
aeut to our Universities, not (hitherto at least) to be 
apprenticed to a trade, nor even always to be advanced 
in a profession ; but, always, to be made a gentleman 
and a scholar. 

To be made these,— if there is in him the making of 
either. The populaces of civilized countries have lately 
been under a feverish impression that it is possible for 
all men to be both; and that having once become, by 
passing through certain mechanical proceases of instruc- 
tion, gentle and learned, the.y are sure to attain in the 
sequel the consummate beatitude of being rich. 

Hich, in the way and measure in which it is well for 
them to be so, they may, without doubt, all become. There 
is indeed a land of Kavilah open to them, of which the 
wonderful sentence is literally true— "The gold of thai 
land is good." But they must first understand, that edu- 
cation, in its deepest sense, ia not the equalizer, but the 
discerner, of men; and that, so far from being instru- 
ments for the collection of riches, the first lesson of wis- 
dom is to disdain them, and of gentleness, to diffuse. 

It is not therefore, as far as we can judge, yet possible 
for all men to be gentlemen and scholars. Even under the 
best training some will remain too selfish to refuse wealth, 
and some too dull to desire leisure. But many more 
might be so than are now; nay, perhaps all men in Eng- 
land might one day be so, if England truly desired her 
supremacy among the nations to be in kindness and in 
learning. To which good end, it will indeed contribute 
that we add some practice of the lower arts to our scheme 
of University education; but the thing which is vitally 
necessary is, that we should extend the spirit of Univer- 
iMty education to the practice of the lower arts. 
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of my immediate duty, while I debate what that duty 
may hereafter become in the hands of others; and I will 
therefore now, so far as I am able, lay before you a brief 
general view of the exieting state of the arts in England, 
and of the influence which her Universities, through these 
newly founded lectureships, may, I hope, bring to bear 
upon it for good. 

We have first to consider the impulse which has been 
given to the practice of all the arts by the estenaion of 
our commerce, and enlarged means of intercourse with 
foreign nations, by which we now become more familiarly 
acquainted with their works in past and in present times. 
The immediate result of these new opportunities, I re- 
gret to say, has been to make us nkore jealous of the ge- 
nius of others, than conseious of the limitations of our 
own ; and to make us rather desire to enlarge our wealth 
by the sale of art, than to elevate our enjosTnents by its 
acquisition. 

Now, whatever efforts we make, with a true desire to 
produce, and possess, things that are intrinsically beauti- 
ful, have in them at least one of the essential elements 
of success. But efforts having origin only in the hope of 
enriching ourselves by the sale of our productions, are 
assuredly condemned to dishonorable failure; not because, 
ultimately, a well-trained nation is forbidden to profit by 
the exercise of its peculiar art-skill; but because that pe- 
culiar art-skill ean never be developed with a view to 
profit. The tight fulfilment of national power in art de- 
pends always on the direction of its aim by the experi- 
ence of ages. Self-knowledge is not leas difficult, nor 
less necessary for the direction of its genius, to a people 
than to an individual ; and it is neither to be acquired by 
the eagerness of unpractised pride, nor during the ansie- 
ties of improvident distress. No nation ever had, or will 
have, the power of suddenly developing, under the pres- 
sure of necessity, faculties it had neglected when it was 
at ease; nor of teaching itself, in poverty, the skill to 
produce what it has never, in opulence, had the sense to 
admire. 

Connected also with some of the worst parts of our 
BOcial system, but capable of being directed to better re- 

It than this commercial endeavor, we see lately a moatH 
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powerful impulse given to the production of costly works 
of art, by the various causes which promote the sudden 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of private persons. 
We have thus a vast and new patronage, which, in its 
present agency, is injurious to our schools; but which is 
nevertheless in a great degree earnest and conscientious, 
and far from being influenced chiefly by motives of osten- 
tation. Most of our rich men would be glad to promote 
the true interests of art in this country: and even those 
who buy for vanity, found their vanity on the possession 
of what they suppose to be best. 

It is therefore in a great measure the fault of artists 
themselves if they suffer from this partly unintelligent, 
but thoroughly well-intended, patronage. If they seek 
to attract it by eccentricity, to deceive it by superficial 
qualities, or take advantage of it by thoughtless and 
facile production, they necessarily degrade themselves 
and it together, and have no right to complain afterward 
that it will not acknowledge better-grounded claims. But 
if every painter of real power would do only what he 
knew to be worthy of himself, and refuse to be involved 
in the contention for undeserved or accidental success, 
there is indeed, whatever may have been thought or said 
to the contrary, true instinct enough in the public mind 
to follow such firm guidance. It is one of the facts which 
the experience of thirty years enables me to assert with- 
out qualification, that a really good picture is ultimately 
always approved and bought, unless it is wilfully ren- 
dered offensive to the public by faults which the artist 
has been either too proud to abandon or too weak to 
correct. 

The development of whatever is healthful and service- 
able in the two modes of impulse which we have been 
considering, depends however, ultimately, on the direc- 
tion taken by the true interest in art which has lately 
been aroused by the great and active genius of many of 
our living, or but lately lost, painters, sculptors, and 
architects. It may perhaps surprise, but I think it will 
please you to hear me, or (if you will forgive me, in my 
own Oxford, the presumption of fancying that some may 
recognize me by an old name) to hear the author of 
Modem Painters say, that his chief error in earlier days 
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need for any discussion of these requirements, or of their 
forms of influence, though they are very deadly at present 
in their operation on sculpture, and on jewellers* work. 
They cannot be checked by blame, nor guided by in- 
struction; they are merely the necessary result of what- 
ever defects exist in the temper and principles- of a lux- 
urious society; and it is only by moral changes, not by 
art-criticism, that their action can be modified. 

Lastly, there is a continually increasing demand for 
popular art, multipliable by the printing-press, illustrative 
of daily events, of general literature, and of natural sci- 
ence. Admirable skill, and some of the best talent of 
modem times, are occupied in supplying this want; and 
there is no limit to the good which may be effected by 
rightly taking advantage of the powers we now possess 
of placing good and lovely art within the reach of the 
poorest classes. Much has been already accomplished; 
but great harm has been done also, — ^first, by forms of 
art definitely addressed to depraved tastes; and, secondly, 
in a more subtle way, by really beautiful and useful en- 
gravings which are yet not good enough to retain their 
influence on the public mind; — which weary it hy re- 
dundant quantity of monotonous average excellence, and 
diminish or destroy its power of accurate attention to 
work of a higher order. 

Especially this is to be regretted in the efPect^ produced 
on the schools of line engraving, which had reached in 
England an executive skill of a kind before unexampled, 
and which of late have lost much of their more sterling 
and legitimate methods. Still, I have seen plates pro- 
duced quite recently, more beautiful, I think, in some 
qualities than anything ever before attained by the burin: 
and I have not the slightest fear that photography, or 
any other adverse or competitive operation, will in the 
least ultimately diminish, — I believe they will, on the 
contrary, stimulate and exalt — the grand old jowers of 
the wood and the steel. 

Such are, I think, briefly the present conditions of art 
with which we have to deal; and I conceive it to be the 
function of this Professorship, with respect to l^em, to 
establish both a practical and critical school of fine art 
for English gentlemen: practical, so that, if th^ draw 
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at all, they may draw rightlj ; and critical, ao that, beinff^ 
first directed to such works of existing art as wiH hest 
reward their study, they may afterward make their pat- 
ronage of living artists delightful to themgelvea in their 
eonsciousnesa of its justice, and, to the utraoat, beneficial 
to their country, by being given to the men who deserve 
it; in the early period of their lives, when they both need 
it most and can be influenced by it to the best advantage. 

And especially with reference to this function of pat- 
ronage, I believe myself justified in taking into account 
future probabilities as to the character and range of art 
in England: and I shall endeavor at once to organize 
with you a system of study calculated to develop chiefly 
the knowledge of those branches in which the English 
Bchools have shown, and are likely to show, peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

Now, in asking your sanction both for the nature of 
the general plans I wish to adopt, and for what I con- 
ceive to be necessary limitations of them, I wish you tb 
be fully aware of my reasons for both; and I will there^ 
fore risk the burdening of your patience while I state 
the directions of effort in which I think English artists 
are liable to failure, and those also in which past ex- 
perience has shown they ere secure of success. 

I referred, but now, to the effort we are making to 
improve the designs of our manufactures. Within cer- 
tain limits I believe this improvement may indeed take 
effect: so that we may no more humor momentary fash- 
ions by ugly results of chance instead of design; and 
may produce both good tissues, of harmonious colore 
and good forms and substance of pottery and glass. But 
we shall never excel in decorative design. Such design 
is usually produced by people of great natural powers. 
of mind, who have no variety of subjects to employ thenii 
selves on. no oppressive anxieties, and are in circumi , 
stances either of natural scenery or of daily life, whial{'i 
rrause pleasurable excitement. We cannot design, b&- 
rause we have too much to think of, and we think of it 
too anxiously. It has long been observed how little real 
anxiety exists in the minds of the partly savage races 
which excel in decorative art; and we must not suppose 
^^to the temper of the Middle Ages was a troubled 
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because every day brought its danger or its change. The 
very eventfubiess of the life rendered it careless, as gen' 
erally is still the case with soldiers and sailors. Now, 
when there are great x)owers of thought, and little to 
think of, all the waste energy and fancy are thrown, into 
the manual work, and you have so much intellect as 
would direct the affairs of a large mercantile concern 
for a day, spent all at once, quite unconsciously, in draw- 
ing an ingenious spiral. 

Also, powers of doing fine ornamental work are only 
to be reached by a perpetual discipline of the hand as 
well as of the fancy; discipline as attentive and painful 
as that which a juggler has to put himself through, to 
overcome the more palpable difficulties of his profession. 
The execution of the best artists is always a splendid 
tour-de-force; and much that in painting is supposed to 
be dependent on material is indeed only a lovely and 
quite inimitable legerdemain. Now, when powers of 
fancy, stimulated by this triumphant precision of irift-npal 
dexterity, descend uninterrupted from generation to gen- 
eration, you have at last, what is not so much a trained 
artist, as a new species of animal, with whose instinctive 
gifts you have no chance of contending. And thus all 
our imitations of other people's work are futile. We must 
learn first to make honest English wares, and after- 
ward to decorate them as may please the then approving 
Graces. 

Secondly — and this is an incapacity of a graver kind, 
yet having its own good in it also — ^we shall never be 
successful in the highest fields of ideal or theological art 

For there is one strange, but quite essential, duuracter 
in us — ever since the Conquest, if not earlier — a delight 
in the forms of burlesque which are connected in some 
degree with the foulness in evil. I think the most per- 
fect type of a true English mind in its best possible tem- 
per, is that of Chaucer; and you will find tiiat, while it 
is for the most part full of thoughts of beauty, pure and 
wild like that of an April morning, there are, even in 
the midst of this, sometimes momentarily jesting pas- 
sages which stoop to play with evil — while the power of 
listening to and enjoying the jesting of entirely gross 
I)ersons, whatever the feeling may be which permits it^ 
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afterward degenerates into forma of humor which rend^' 
some of quite the greateBt, wisest, and most m.0TaI of 
English writers now almost useless for our youth. And 
yet you will find that whenever Englishmen are wholly 
without this instinct, their genius is comparatively weak 
and restricted. 

Now, the first necessity for the doing of any great 
work in ideal art, is the looking upon all foulness with 
horror, as a contemptible though dreadful enemy. You 
may easily understand what I mean, by comparing the 
feelings with which Dante regards any form of obscenity 
or of base jest, with the temper iu which the same things 
are regarded by Shakespeare. And this strange earthly 
instinct of ours, coupled as it is, in our good men, with 
great simplicity and common sense, renders them shrewd 
and perfect observers and delineators of actual nature; 
low or high; but precludes them from that specialty of 
art which is properly called sublime. If ever we try 
anything in the manner of Michael Angelo or of Dante, 
we catch a fall, even in literature, as Milton in the battle 
of the angels, spoiled from Hesiod ; while in art, every 
attempt in this style has hitherto been the sign either of 
the presumptuous egotism of persons who had never 
really learned to be workmen, or it has been connected 
with very tragic forms of the contemplation of death, — 
it has always been partly insane, and never once wholly 
successful. 

But we need not feel any discomfort in these limita- 
tions of our capacity. We can do much that others 
cannot, and more than we have ever yet ourselves com- 
pletely done. Our first great gift is in the portraiturfl" 
of living people — a power already so accomplished hit 
both Reynolds and Gsinsborough that nothing is left for 
future masters but to add the ■jalm of perfect workman- 
ship to their vigor and felicity of perception. And of 
what value a true school of portraiture may become in 
the future, when worthy men will desire only to be 
known, and others will not fear to know them, for what 
they truly were, we cannot from any past records of art 
influence yet conceive. But in my next address it will 
be partly my endeavor to show jou how much more use- 
ful, because more humble, the labor of great master* 
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might have been, had they been content to bear record 
of the souls that were dwelling with them on earth, in- 
stead of striving to give a deceptive glory to those they 
dreamed of in heaven. 

Secondly, we have an intense power of invention and 
expression in domestic drama (King Lear and Hamlet 
being essentially domestic in their strongest motives of 
interest). There is a tendency at this moment toward 
a noble development of our art in this direction, checked 
by many adverse conditions, which may be summed in 
one, — the insufficiency of generous civic or patriotic pas- 
sion in the heart of the English people; a fault which 
makes its domestic affections selfish, contracted, and, 
therefore, frivolous. 

Thirdly, in connection with our simplicity and good- 
humor, and partly with that very love of the grotesque 
which debases our ideal, we have a sympathy with the 
lower animals which is peculiarly our own; and which, 
though it has already found some exquisite expression 
in the works of Bewick and Landseer, is yet quite im- 
developed. This sympathy, with the aid of our now 
authoritative science of physiology, and in association 
with our British love of adventure, will, I hope, enable 
us to give to the future inhabitants of the globe an al- 
most perfect record of the present forms of animal lifa 
upon it, of which many are on the point of bein^^ ex' 
tinguished. . . . 

While I myself hold this professorship, I shall direct 
you in these exercises very definitely to natural histoiy, 
and to landscape; not only because in these two brandbies 
I am probably able to show you truths which might be 
despised by my successors; but because I think the vital 
and joyful study of natural history quite the principal 
element requiring introduction, not only into University, 
but into national, education, from highest to lowest; and 
I even will risk incurring your ridicule by confessing 
one of my fondest dreams, that I may succeed in making 
some of you English youths like better to look at a bird 
than to shoot it; and even desire to make wild creatures 
tame, instead of tame creatures wild. And for the study 
of landscape, it is, I think, now calcidated to be of use 
in deeper, if not more important modes, than that of 
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natural aeience, for reaaons which I will osk you to let 
me state at some lenfftli. 

Observe first; — no race of men which ia entirely bred 
in wild country, far from cities, ever enjoys landscape. 
They may enjoy the beauty of animals, hut scarcely even 
that: a true peasant cannot see the heauty of cattle; but 
only qualities expressive of their servieeableness. I waive 
diaousfiion of this to-day; permit my assertion of it, un- 
der my confident guarantee of future proof. Landscape 
can only be enjoyai by cultivated persons; and it is only 
by music, literature, and paintinp, tbat cultivation can 
be given. Also, the faculties which are thus received are 
hereditary; so that the child of an educated race has an 
innate instinct for heauty, derived from arts practised 
hundreds of years before its birth. Now farther note 
this, one of the loveliest things in human nature. In the 
children of noble races, trained by surrounding art, and 
at the same time in the practice of great deeds, there is 
an intense delight in the landscape of their country as 
tnemorial; a sense not taught to them, nor teachable to 
any others; but, in them, innate; and the seal and re- 
ward of persistence in. great national life; — the obedience 
and the peace of ages having extended gradually the 
glory of the revered ancestors also to the ancestral land; 
until the Motherhood of the dust, the mystery of the 
Demeter from whose bosom we came, and to whose bosom 
we return, surrounds and inspires, everywhere, the local 
awe of field and fountain; the sacredness of landmark 
that none may remove, and of wave that none may pol- 
lute; while records of proud days, and of dear per8onB> 
make every rock monumental with ghostly inscription, m 
and every path lovely with noble deaolatenese, 1 

Now, however checked by lightness of temperament, 
the instinctive love of landscape in us has this deep root, 
which, in your minds, I will pray you to disencumber 
from whatever may oppress or mortify it, and to strive 
to feel with all the strength of your youth that a nation 
ia only worthy of the soil and the scenes that it has in- 
herited, when, fay all its acts and arts, it is making thei^ 
more lovely for its children. . . . 

But if either our work, or our enquiries, arc __ __ ^_ 
■^ed successful in their own field, they must be connectej. 
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with others of a sterner character. Now listen to me, if 
I have in these past details lost or burdened your atten- 
tion; for this is what I have chiefly to say to you. The 
art of any country is the exponent of its social and pa- 
litical virtues, I will show you that it is so in some de- 
tail, in the second of my subsequent course of lectures; 
meantime accept this as one of the things, and the most 
important of all things, I can positively declare to you. 
The art, or general productive and formative energy, of 
any country, is an exact exponent of its ethical life. You 
can have noble art only from noble persons, associated 
under laws fitted to their time and circumstances. And 
the best skill that any teacher of art could spend here in 
your help, would not end in enabling you even so much 
as rightly to draw the water-lilies in the Cherwell (and 
though it did, the work when done would not be worth 
the lilies themselves) unless both he and you were seek- 
ing, as I trust we shall together seek, in the laws which 
regulate the finest industries, the clue to the laws which 
regulate all industries, and in better obedience to which 
we shall actually have henceforward to live: not merely 
in compliance with our own sense of what is right, but 
under the weight of quite literal necessity. For the 
trades by which the British people has believed it to be 
the highest of destinies to maintain itself, cannot now 
long remain undisputed in its hands; its unemployed 
poor are daily becoming more violently criminal; and a 
certain distress in the middle classes, arising, partly from 
their vanity in living always up to their incomes, and 
partly from their folly in imagining that they can sulh 
sist in idleness upon usury, will at last comx)el the sons 
and daughters of English families to acquaint themselves 
with the principles of providential economy; and to learn 
that food can only be got out of the ground, and com- 
petence only secured by frugality; and that although it 
is not possible for all to be occupied in the highest arts, 
nor for any, guiltlessly, to pass their days in a succession 
of pleasures, the most perfect mental culture possible to 
men is founded on their useful energies, and their best 
arts and brighest happiness are consistent, and consistent 
only, with their virtue. 

This, I repeat, gentlemen, will soon become manifest 
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to those among us, and there are yet many, who 
honeet 'hearted. And the future fate of England depeai 
upon the position they then take, and on their couragQ' 
in maintaining it. 

There is a destiny now possible to us — the highest ever 
set before a nation to be accepted or refused. We are' 
still undegenerate in race; a race mingled of the best 
northern blood. We are not yet dissolute in temper, but 
still have the firmness to govern, and the grace to ob^: 
We have been taught a religion of pure mercy, which 
■we must either now betray, or learn to defend 1^ ful- 
filling. And we are rich in an inheritance of honor, be- 
queathed to us through a thousand years of noble his- 
tory, which it should be our daily thirst to increase with 
splendid avarice, so that Englishmen, if it be a sin to 
covet honor, should be the most offending souls alive. 
Within the last few years we have had the laws of nat- 
ural science opened to us with a rapidity which has been 
blinding by its brightness; and means of transit and 
communication given to us, which have made but one 
kingdom of the habitable globe. One kingdom;— but who 
is to be its king! Is there to be no king in it, think you, 
and every man to do that which is right in his own eyeat 
Or only kings of terror, and the obscene empires of Mamr 
mon and Belial? Or will you, youths of England, mak« 
your country again a royal throne of kings; a sceptred 
isle, for all the world a source of light, a centre of peace; 
mistress of Learning and of the Arts; — faithful guardian 
of great memories in the midst of irreverent and ephem- 
eral visions; — faithful servant of time-tried principlea, 
under temptation from fond eJiperimenta and licentiou* 
desires; and amidst the cruel and clamorous jealousieg' 
of the nations, worshipped in her strange valor of good- 
will toward men f 

"Vexilla regis prodeunt" * Tea, but of which kingf 
There are the two oriflammea; which shall we plant on. 
the farthest islands, — the one that floats in heavenly 
fire, or that hauRs heavy with foul tissue of terrestrial 
gold t There is indeed a course of beneficent glory open 
to us. such as never was yet offered to any poor group 

■rs forward go." One of the great Latin bymM 
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of mortal souls. But it must be — it is with us, now, 
**Reigii or Die." And if it shall be said of this country, 
"Fece per viltate, il gran rifiuto,"* that refusal of the 
crown will be, of all yet recorded in history, the shame- 
fullest and most untimely. 

And this is what she must either do, or x>6rish: she 
must found colonies as fast and as far as she is able, 
formed of her most energetic and worthiest men;— seiz- 
ing every piece of fruitful waste ground she can set her 
foot on, and there teaching these her colonists that their 
chief virtue is to be fidelity to their country, and that 
their first aim is to be to advance the power of England 
by land and sea: and that, though they live on a distant 
plot of ground, they are no more to consider themselves 
therefore disfranchised from their native land, than the 
sailors of her fleets do, because they float on distant 
waves. So that literally, these colonies must be fastened 
fleets; and every man of them must be under authority 
of captains and officers, whose better command is to be 
over fields and streets instead of shii)e of the line; and 
England, in these her motionless navies (or, in the true 
and mightiest sense, motionless churches, ruled by pilots 
on the Galilean lake of all the world), is to "expect eveiy 
man to do his duty"; recognizing that duty is indeed 
possible no less in peace than war; and that if we can 
get men, for little pay, to cast themselves against cannon- 
mouths for love of England, we may find men also who 
will plough and sow for her, who will behave kindly and 
righteously for her, who will bring up their children to 
love her, and who will gladden themselves in the bright- 
ness of her glory, more than in all the light of tropic 
skies. 

But that they may be able to do this, she must make 
her own majesty stainless; she must give them thoughts 
of their home of which they can be proud. The England 
who is to be mistress of half the earth, cannot remain 
herself a heap of cinders, trampled by contending and 
miserable crowds; she must yet again become the Eng- 
land she was once, and in all beautiful ways, — ^more: so 
happy, so secluded, and so pure, that in her aky — i)olluted 

* Dante, Inferno III, 60: "Who made, through cowardice, the greit 
refusal.*' (Norton's translation.) 
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by no unholy clouds — she may be able to apell right!]''! 
of every star that heaven doth show; and in her fields,! 
ordered and wide and fair, of every herb that sips the] 
dew; and under the green avenues of her enchanted gai-l 
den, a sacred Circe, true Daughter of the Sun, sbe mustfl 
guide the human arts, and gather the divine knowledge^ J 
of distant nations, transformed from aavageneas to niaiit:fl 
hood, and redeemed from despairing into peace. 1 

Tou think that an impossible ideal. Be it so; refua^a 
to accept it if yon will; but see that you form your own* 
in its stead. AH that I ask of you is to have a fixed I 
purpose of some kind for your country and yourselveajl 
no matter how restricted, so that it be fised and unselfish,! 
I know what stout hearts are in you, to answer scknowt\1 
edged need: but it is the fatallest form of error in EngwJ 
lish youths to hide their hardihood till it fades for la^l 
of sunshine, and to act in disdain of puTpose, till aUi 
purpose is vain. It is not by deliberate, but by eareleanJ 
eelfishneea; not by compromise with evil, but by dull foKf 
lowing of good, that the weight of national evil inc 
upon us daily. Break through at least this pretence oi« 
existence; determine what you will be, and what yoa! 
■would win. Tou will not decide wrongly if you wiH J 
reaolve to decide at all. Were even the choice between 1 
lawless pleasure and loyal suffering, you would not, ^1 
believe, choose basely. But your trial is not bo sharp, 1 
It is between drifting in confused wreck among tha J 
castaways of Fortune, who condemns to assured ruit^ m 
those who know not either how to resist her, or obeyl.S 
between this, I say, and the taking of your appointeal 
part in the heroism of Best; the resolving to share ia I 
the victory which is to the weak rather than the strongjJ 
and the binding yourselves by that law, which, though^! 
on through lingering night and laboring day, makes f^J 
man's life to be as a tree planted by the water-aide, tha? 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season; — 
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The Relation of Art to Usb 

[Lectures on Art, Lecture TV.] 

Our subject of enquiry to-day, you will remember, is 
tbe mode in which fine art is founded ui>oii, or max ^^^^' 

I tribute to, the practical requirements of human life. 

' Its offices in this respect are mainly twofold: it grvea 
Form to knowledge, and Grace to utility; that is to say, 
it makes x>ermanently visible to us things which other- 
wise could neither be described by our science, nor re- 
tained by our memory; and it gives delightfulness and 
worth to the implements of daily use, and materials of 
dress, furniture and lodging. In the first of these offices 
it gives precision and charm to truth; in the second it 
gives precision and charm to service. For, the moment 
we make anything useful thoroughly, it is a law of nature 
that we shall be pleased with ourselves, and with the 
thing we have made; and become desirous therefore to 
adorn or complete it, in some dainty way, with fibier art 
expressive of our pleasure. 

And the point I wish chiefly to bring before yon to-day 
is this close and healthy connection of the fine arts with 
material use; but I must first try briefly to put in clear 
light the function of art in giving Form to truth. 

Much that I have hitherto tried to teach has been dis- 
puted on the ground that I have attached too much im- 
portance to art as representing natural facts, and too 
little to it as a source of pleasure. And I wish, in the 
close of these four prefatory lectures, strongly to assert 
to you, and, so far as I can in the time, convince you, 
that the entire vitality of art depends upon its being 
either full of truth, or full of use; and that, however 
pleasant, wonderful or impressive it may be in itself, it 
must yet be of inferior kind, and tend to deeper inferi- 
ority, unless it has clearly one of these main objects, — 
either to state a true thing, or to adorn a serviceaible one^ 
It must never exist alone — ^never for itself; it exists 
rightly only when it is the means of knowledge, or the 
grace of agency for life. 

Now, I pray you to observe — for though I have said 
this often before, I have never yet said it clearly enougb 
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— every good piece of art, to whichever of these ends it 
may be directed, involvee first essentially the evidence of 
human skill, and the formation of an actually beautiful 
thing by it. 

Skill, and beauty, always then; and, beyond these, the 
formative arts have always one or other of the two ob- 
jects which I have just defined to you— truth, or aervice- 
ableness; and without these aims neither the skill nor 
their beauty will avail; only by these can either legiti- 
mately reign. All the graphic arts begin in keeping the i 
outline of shadow that we have loved, and they end ia I 
giving to it the aspect of life; and all the architectural 
arta begin in the sbapiug of the cup and the platter, and 
they end in a glorified roof. 

Therefore, you see, in the graphie arts you have Skill, 
Beauty, and Likeness ; and in the architectural arts. 
Skill, Beauty, and Use: and you must have the three in 
each group, balanced and coordinate; and all the chief 
errors of art consist in losing or exaggerating one of 
these elements. 

For instance, almost the whole system and hope of 
modem life are founded on the notion that you may 
substitute mechanism for skill, photograph for picture, 
cast-iron for sculpture. That is your main nineteenth- 
century faith, or infidelity. You think you can get every- 
thing by grinding — music, literature, and painting. You 
will find it grievously not so; you can get nothing but 
duat by mere grinding. Eiven to have the barley-meal 
out of it, you must have the barley first; and that comes 
by growth, not grinding. But essentially, we have lost 
our delight in Skill; in that majesty of it which I was 
trying to make clear to you in my last address, and which 
long ago I tried to express, under the bead of ideas of 
power. The entire sense of that, we have lost, because 
we ourselves do not take pains enough to do right, and 
have no conception of what the right costs; so that all 
the joy and reverence we ought to feel in looking at a 
strong man's work have ceased in us. We keep them yet 
a little in looking at a honeycomb or a bird's-nest; we 
understand that these differ, by divinity of skill, from a 
lump of wax or a cluster of sticks. But a picture, which 
is a much more wonderful thing than a honeycomb or a 
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bird's-nest, — ^have we not known i)eople, and sensible peo* 
pie too, who expected to be taught to produce diat, in 
six lessons? 

Well, you must have the skill, you must have the 
beauty, which is the highest moral element; and then, 
lastly, you must have the verity or utility, which is not 
the moral, but the vital element ; and this desire for verity 
and use is the one aim of the three that always leads in 
great schools, and in the minds of great masters, without 
any exception. They will permit themselves in awkward- 
ness, they will permit themselves in ugliness; but they 
will never permit themselves in uselessness or in im« 
veracity. 

And farther, as their skill increases, and as their graoSy 
so much more, their desire for truth. It is impossible to 
find the three motives in fairer balance and harmony 
than in our own Reynolds. He rejoices in showing yon 
his skill; and those of you who succeed in learning what 
painter's work really is, will one day rejoice also, even 
to laughter — that highest laughter which springs of pure 
delight, in watching the fortitude and the fire of a hand 
which strikes forth its will upon the canvas as easily as 
the wind strikes it on the sea. He rejoices in all abstract 
beauty and rhythm and melody of design; he will never 
give you a color that is not lovely, nor a shade that is 
unnecessary, nor a line that is ungracefuL But all his 
power and all his invention are held by him subordinate, 
— and the more obediently because of their nobleness, — 
to his true leading purpose of setting before you such 
likeness of the living presence of an English gentleman 
or an English lady, as shall be worthy of being looked 
upon forever. 

But farther, you remember, I hope — ^for I said it in a 
way that I thought would shock you a little, that you 
might remember it — ^my statement, that art had ner 
done more than this, never more than given the liken 
of a noble human being. Not only so, but it very seld 
does so much as this; and the best pictures that e: < 
the great schools are all portraits, or groups of i>on.f 
often of very simple and nowise noble x>ersons. You ni 
have much more brilliant and impressive qualities 
imaginative pictures ; you may have fig^ures scattered ] 
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clouds, or garlanded like flowers; you may Lave light and 
shade, as of a tempest, and color, as of the rainbow; but 
all that is child's play to the great men, though it is 
astonishment to ua. Their real strength is tried to the 
utmost, and as far as I know, it is never elsewhere brought 
out so thoroughly, as in painting one man or woman, and 
the soul that was in them; nor that always the highest 
Boul, but often only a thwarted one that was capable of 
height; or perhaps not even that, but faultful and poor, 
yet seen through, to the poor best of it, by the master- 
ful sight. So that in order to put before you in your 
Standard Series, the best art possible, I am obliged, even, 
from the very strongest men, to take the portraits, be- 
fore I take the idealism. Nay, whatever is best in, the 
great compositions themselves has depended on portrait- 
ure; and the study necessary to enable you to understand 
invention will also convince you that the mind of man 
never invented a greater thing than the form of man, 
auimated by faithful life. Every attempt to refine or ex- 
alt such healthy humanity has weakened or caricatured 
it; or else consists only in giving it, to please our fancy, 
the wings of birds, or the e.ves of antelopes. Whatever 
is truly great in either Greek or Christian art, is also 
restrictedly human; and even the raptures of the redeemed 
souls who enter, "eelestemente ballando," the gate of 
Angelico's Paradise, were seen first in the terrestrial, 
yet most pure, mirth of Florentine maidens. I 

I am aware that this caim.ot but at present appear J 
gravely questionable to those of my audience who are 
strictly cognizant of the phases of Greek art; for they 
know that the moment of its decline ia accurately marked, 
by its turning from abstract form to portraiture. But 
the reason of this is simple. The progressive course of 
Greek art was in subduing monstrous conceptions to 
natural ones; it did this by general laws; it reached ab- 
solute truth of generic human form, and if this ethical 
force had remained, would have advanced into healthy 
portraiture. But at the moment of change the national 
life ended in Greece ; and portraiture, there, meant in- 
sult to her religion, and flattery to her tyrants. And her 
skill perished, not because she became true in eight, but 
~ scause she became vile at heart. . . . 
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But I have told you enough, it seems to me, at least 
to-day, of this function of art in recording fact; let me 
now finally, and with all distinctness x)0S8ible to me, state 
to you its main business of all; — its service in the actual 
uses of daily life. 

You are surprised, perhaps, to hear me call this its 
main business. That is indeed so, however. The giving 
brightness to picture is much, but the giving brightness 
to life more. And remember, were it as patterns only, 
you cannot, without the realities, have the pictures. You 
cannot have a landscape hy Turner, without a eouniry 
for him to paint; you cannot have a portrait hy Titian, 
without a man to he portrayed, I need not prove that to 
you, I suppose, in these short terms; but in the outcome 
I can get no soul to believe that the beginning of art w 
in getting our country clean, and our people he<iutifuL 
I have been ten years trying to get this very plain cer- 
tainty — I do not say believed — ^but even thought of, as 
anything but a monstrous proposition. To get yonr coun- 
try clean, and your people lovely; — I assure you that is 
a necessary work of art to begin with I There has indeed 
been art in countries where people lived in dirt to serve 
God, but never in countries where they lived in dirt to 
serve the devil. There has indeed been art where the 
people were not all lovely — ^where even their lips were 
thick — and their skins black, because the sun had looked 
upon them; but never in a country where the people 
were pale with miserable toil and deadly shade, and where 
the lips of youth, instead of being full with blood, were 
pinched by famine, or warped with poison. And now, 
therefore, note this well, the gist of all these long prefa- 
tory talks. I said that the two great moral instincts were 
those of Order and Kindness. Now, all the arts are 
founded on agriculture by the hand, and on the graces 
and kindness of feeding, and dressing, and lodging yon) 
people. Greek art begins in the gardens of Alcinons-' 
perfect order, leeks in beds, and fountains in pipes. Ad 
Christian art, as it arose out of chivalry, was only po 
sible so far as chivalry compelled both kings and knigb 
to care for the right personal training of their peop) 
it perished utterly when those kings and knights hi i 
dijfiofidpot, devourers of the people. And it will bee 
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possible again only, when, literally, the sword is beaten 
into the ploughshare, when your St, George of England 
shall justify his name, and Christian art shall be known 
as its Master was, in breaking of bread. 

Now look at the working out of this broad principle 
in minor detail ; observe how, from highest to lowest, 
health of art has first depended on reference to industrial 
use. There ia first the need of cup and platter, especially 
of cup ; for you can put your meat on the Harpies', or 
on any other, tables ; but you must have yonr cup to drink 
from. And to hold it conveniently, you must put a han- 
dle to it; and to fill it when it is empty you must have 
a large pitcher of some sort; and to carry the pitcher 
you may most advisably have two handles. Modify the 
forms of these needful possessions according to the vari- 
ous requirements of drinking largely and drinking deli- 
cately; of pouring easily out, or of keeping for years 
the perfume in ; of storing in cellars, or bearing from 
fountains; of sacrificial libation, of Panathenaic treasure 
of oil, and sepulchral treasure of ashes, — and you have 
a resultant aeries of beautiful form and decoration, from 
the rude amphora of red earth up to Cellini's vases of 
gems and crystal, in which series, but especially in the 
more simple conditions of it, are developed the moat beau- 
tiful lines and moat perfect types of severe composition 
which have yet been attained by art. 

But again, that you niay fill your cup with pure water, 
you must go to the well or spring; you need a fence 
round the well ; you need some tube or trough, or other 
means of confining the stream at the spring. For the 
conveyance of the current to any distance you must 
build either enclosed or open aqueduct ; and in the hot 
square of the city where you set it free, you find it good 
for health and pleasantness to let it leap into a fountain. 
On these several needs you have a school of sculpture 
founded; in the decoration of the walls of wells in level 
countries, and of the sources of springs in mountainous 
ones, and chiefly of all, where the women of household or 
market meet at the city fountain. 

There is, however, a farther reason for the use of art 
here than in any other material service, so far as we may, 
by art, express our reverence or thankfubieas. Whenever 
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a nation is in its right mind, it always has a deep sense 
of divinity in the gift of rain from heayen, filling its 
heart with food and gladness; and all the more when 
that gift becomes gentle and x>erennial in the flowing^ of 
springs. It literally is not possible that any fniitful 
power of the Muses should be put forth upon a people 
which disdains their Helicon; still less is it possible that 
any Christian nation should grow up ^^tanquam lignum 
quod plantatum est secus decursus aquarum/' which can- 
not recognize the lesson meant in their being told of the 
places where Rebekah was met; — where Rachel, — where 
Zipporah, — and she who was asked for water under 
Mount Gerizim by a Stranger, weary, who had nothing 
to draw with. 

And truly, when our mountain springs are set apart 
in vale or craggy glen, or glade of wood green through 
the drought of sunmier, far from cities, then it is b^ 
let them stay in their own happy x>eace; but if near 
towns, and liable therefore to be defiled by common usage, 
we could not use the loveliest art more worthily than by, 
sheltering the spring and its first pools with precious 
marbles: nor ought anything to be esteemed more im* 
portant, as a means of healthy education, than the caze 
to keep the streams of it afterward, to as great a dis- 
tance as xK)ssible, pure, full of fish, and easily accessible 
to children. There used to be, thirty years ago, a little 
rivulet of the Wandel, about an inch deep, which ran 
over the carriage-road and under a foot-bridge just under 
the last chalk hill near Croydon. Alas! men came and 
went; and it — did not go on forever. It has long since 
been bricked over by the parish authorities; but there 
was more education in that stream with its minnows 
than you could get out of a thousand ixounds spent yearly 
in the parish schools, even though you were to spend 
every farthing of it in teaching the nature of oxygen and 
hydrogen, and the names, and rate per minute, of all the 
rivers in Asia and America. 

Well, the gist of this matter lies here then. Suppose 
we want a school of pottery again in England, M. we 
poor artists are ready to do the best we can, to show 
you how pretty a line may be that is twisted first to one 
side, and then to the other; and how a plain honsehokh 
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blue win make a pattern on white; and how ideal art 
may he got out of the epaoiel's colors of black and tan. 
But I tell you beforehand, all that we can do wiU be 
utterly uaeleaa, unless you teach your peasant to Bay 
grace, not only before meat, but before drink; and having 
provided him with Greek cups and platters, provide him 
also with something that is not poisoned to put into 

There cannot be any need that I should trace for you 
the conditions of art Ihat are directly founded on aervice- 
ableness of dress, and of armor; but it is my duty to 
affirm to you, in the most positive manner, that after re- 
covering, for the poor, wholesomeneaa of food, your next 
step toward founding schools of art in England must be 
in recovering, for the poor, decency and wholesomeneas 
of dress; thoroughly good in substance, fitted for their 
daily work, becoming to their rank in life, and worn 
with order and dignity. And this order and dignity 
must be taught them by the women of the upper and 
middle classes, whose minds can be in nothing right, as 
long as they are so wrong in this matter as to endure 
the squalor of the poor, while they themselves dress 
gayly. And on the proper pride and comfort of both poor 
and rich in dress, must be founded the true arts of dress; 
carried on by masters of manufacture no less careful of 
the perfectness and beauty of their tissues, and of all 
that in substance and in design can be bestowed upon 
them, than ever the armorers of Milan and Damascus 
were careful of their steeL 

Then, in the third place, having recovered some whole- 
some habits of life as to food and dress, we must re- 
cover them as to lodging. I said just now that the best 
architecture was but a glorified roof. Think of it. The 
dome of the Vatican, the porches of Rheims or Chartres, 
the vaults and arches of their aisles, the canopy of the 
tomb, and the spire of the belfry, are all forms resulting 
from the mere requirement that a certain space shall be 
strongly covered from heat and rain. More than that — 
as I haue tried all through The Stones of Venice to show, 
—the lovely forms of these were every one of them de- 
veloped in civil and domestic building, and only after 
, their invention, employed ecclesiastically on the grandeefB 
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scale. I think you cannot but have noticed here in Oz« 
ford, as elsewhere, that our modem architects never 8eem 
to know what to do with their roofs. Be assured, until 
the roofs are right, nothing else will be; and there are 
just two ways of keeping them right Never build them 
of iron, but only of wood or stone; and secondly^ take 
care that in every town the little roofs are built before 
the large ones, and that everybody who wants one has 
got one. And we must try also to make everybody want 
one. That is to say, at some not very advanced period 
of life, men should desire to have a home, which they do 
not wish to quit any more, suited to their habits of life, 
and likely to be more and more suitable to them until 
their death. And men must desire to have these their 
dwelling-places built as strongly as possible, and fur- 
nished and decorated daintily, and set in pleasant places, 
in bright light, and good air, being able to choose for 
themselves that at least as well as swallows. And when 
the houses are grouped together in cities, men must 
have so much civic fellowship as to subject their archi- 
tecture to a common law, and so much civic pride as to 
desire that the whole gathered group of human dwellings 
should be a lovely thing, not a frightful one, on the face 
of the earth. Not many weeks ago an English clergy- 
man, a master of this University, a man not griven to 
sentiment, but of middle age, and great practical sense, 
told me, by accident, and wholly without roference to the 
subject now before us, that he never could enter London 
from his country parsonage but with closed eyes, lest 
the sight of the blocks of houses which the railroad in- 
tersected in the suburbs should unfit him, by the honor 
of it, for his day's work. 

Now, it is not possible — and I repeat to you, only in 
more deliberate assertion, what I wrote just twenty-two 
years ago in the last chapter of the Seven Lamps of Ar- 
chitecture — it is not possible to have any right morality 
happiness, or art, in any country where the cities arr 
thus built, or thus, let me rather say, clotted and coagn 
lated; spots of a dreadful mildew, spreading by patdw 
and blotches over the country they consume. You muf 
have lovely cities, crystallized, not coagulated, into fom 
limited in size, and not casting out the scxmi and sco 
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of them into an encircling eruption of ahame, but girded 
each with its aaered poniiBriuin, and with garlands of 
gardens full of bloaaoining trees and softly guided streams. 
That is impossible, you say 1 it may be so. I have 
nothing to do with its posaibility, but only with its in- 
dispensability. More than that must be possible, how- 
ever, hefore you can have a school of art; namely, that 
you find places elsewhere than in England, or at least 
in otherwise unserrifeable parts of England, for the es- 
tablishment of manufactories needing the help of fire, 
that is to say, of al! the Ti^vai paviuonuil and Eioippji^oi, of 
which it was long ago known to be the constant nature that 

aidZoX'ctS niXirca l^ouoi wd fOuuv nuz\ xiXeios auvETninJjinflai",* 

and to reduce such manufacturers to their lowest limit, 
so tbat nothing may ever be made of iron that can 
as effectually he made of wood or stone; and nothing 
moved hy steam than can be as effectually moved by 
natural forces. And observe, that for all mechanical 
effort required in social life and in cities, water power 
is infinitely more than enough; for anchored mills on 
the large rivers, and mills moved by sluices from reser- 
voirs filled by the tide, will give you command of any 
quantity of constant motive power you need. 

Agriculture by the hand, then, and absolute refusal or 
fcanishment of onneeessary igneous force, are the first 
conditions of a school of art in any country. And until 
you do this, be it soon or late, things wiU continue in 
that triumphant state to which, for want of finer art, 
your mechanism has brought them ;— that, though Eng- 
land is deafened with spinning wheels, her people have 
not clothes — though she is black with diKging of fuel, 
they die of cold— and though she has sold her soul for 
gain, they die of hunger. Stay in that triumph, if you 
choose; but be assured of this, it is not one which the 
fine arts will ever share with you. 
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Traffic 
[The Crown of Wild Oliver Lecture IL] 

Mt good Yorkshire friends, you asked me down here 
among your hills that I might talk to you about this 
Exchange you are going to build ; but, earnestly and ' 
seriously asking you to pardon me, I am goings to do 
nothing of the kind. I cannot talk, or at least can say 
very little, about this same Exchange. I must talk of 
quite other things, though not willingly; — ^I could not 
deserve your pardon, if, when you iijvited me to speak 
on one subject, I wilfully spoke on another. But I can- 
not speak, to purpose, of anything about which I do not 
care; and most simply and sorrowfully I have to tell 
you, in the outset, that I do not care about this Ex- 
change of yours. 

If, however, when you sent me your invitation, I liad 
answered, "I won't come, I don't care about liie Ex- 
change of Bradford," you would have been justly of- 
fended with me, not knowing the reasons of so blunt a 
carelessness. So I have come down, hoping that you 
will patiently let me tell you why, on this, and many 
other occasions, I now remain silent, when formerly I 
should have caught at the opportunity of speaking to a 
gracious audience. 

In a word, then, I do not care about this Exchange — 
because you don't; and because you know pe^fect^y well 
I cannot make you. Look at the essential conditions of 
the case, which you, as business men, know i)erfectly 
well, though perhaps you think I forget them. You are 
going to spend £30,000, which to you, collectively, is 
nothing; the buying a new coat is, as to the cost of it, 
a much more important matter of consideration to me, 
than building a new Exchange is to you. But you think 
you may as well have the right thing for your mon^y. 
You know there are a great many odd styles of archi- 
tecture about; you don't want to do anything ridiculous; 
you hear of me, among others, as a respectable architec- 
tural man-milliner; and you send for me, that I may tell 
you the leading fashion; and what is, in our shops, for 
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the moment, the newest and sweetest thin^ in pinnacles. 
Now, pardon me for telling you frankly, you cannot 
have good architecture merely by asking: people's advice 
on occasion. All good architecture is the expression of 
national life and character, and it ia produced by a 
prevalent and eager national taste, or desire for beauty. 
And I want you to think a little of the deep significance 
of this word "taste"; for no statement of mine has beeii 
more earnestly or oftener controverted than that good 
taste is essentially a moral quality. "No," say many of 
my antagianiata. "taste ia one thing, morality is another. 
Tell us what is pretty; we shall he glad to know that; 
but we need no sermons — even were you able to preach 
them, which may he doubted." 

Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old dogma of 
mine somewhat. Taste is not only a part and an index 
of morality; — it ia the only morality. The first, and 
last, and closest trial question to any living creature is. 
"What do you like?" Tell me what you like, and I'll 
tel l^ you what you are. Go out into the street, and ask 
t^efiret man or woman you meet, what their '^aste" is; 
and if they answer candidly, you know them, body and 
soul. "You, my friend in the rags, with the unsteady 
gait, what do you like?" "A pipe and a quartern of 
gin." I know you. "You, good woman, with the quick 
step and tidy bonnet, what do you like)" "A swept 
hearth, and a clenn tea-table; and my husband opposite 
me, and a baby at ray breast." Good, I know you also. 
"You, little girl with the golden hair and the soft eyes, 
what do you like?" "My canary, and a run among the 
wood hyacinths." "Tou, little boy with the dirty hands, 
and the low forehead, what do you like!" "A shy at the 
gparrowa, and a game at pitch farthing." Good; we know 
them all now. What more need we ask ? 

"Nay," perhaps you answer; "we need rather to ask 
what these people and children do, than what they like. 
If they do right, it is no matter that they like what is 
wrong: and if they do wrong, it ia no matter that they 
like what is right. Doing is the great thing; and it does 
not matter that the man likes drinking, so that he does 
jiot drink; nor that the little girl likes to be kind to her 
^ipnary, if she will not learn her lessons; nor that the _ 
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little boy likes throwing: stones at the sparrowB, if he 
f^oes to the Sunday school.'' Indeed, for a short time, and 
in a provisional sense, this is true. For if, resolutely, 
people do what is right, in time to come they like doing 
it. But they only are in a right moral state when^they 
have come to like doing it ; "aiid ' as loiig as they don't 
like it, they are still in a vicious state. The man is not 
in health of body who is always thinking of the bottle 
in the cupboard, though he bravely bears his thirst; but 
the man who heartily enjoys water in the morning, and 
wine in the evening, each in its proper quantity and 
time. And the entire object of true education is to make 
people not merely do the right things, but enjoy the 
right things: — ^not merely industrious, but to love indus- 
try — not merely learned, but to love knowledge — not 
merely pure, but to love purity — not merely just, but to 
hunger and thirst after justice. 

But you may answer or think, 'T!s the liking for out- 
side ornaments, — for pictures, or statues, or furniture, 
or architecture, a moral quality?" Yes, most surely, if 
a rightly set liking. Taste for any pictures or statues 
is not a moral quality, but taste for good ones is. Only 
here again we have to define the word "good.'* I don't 
mean by "good," clever — or learned — or difficult in the 
doing. Take a picture by Teniers, of sots quarrelling 
over their dice; it is an entirely clever picture; so clever 
that nothing in its kind has ever been done equal to it; 
but it is also an entirely base and evil picture. It is an 
expression of delight in the prolonged contemplation of 
a vile thing, and delight in that is an 'Sinmannered,** 
or "immoral" quality. It is "bad taste" in the pro- 
foundest sense — it is the taste- of the devils. On the 
other hand, a picture of Titian's, or a Greek statue, or 
a Greek coin, or a Turner landscape, expresses delight 
in the perpetual contemplation of a good and perfect 
thing. That is an entirely moral quality — it is the 
taste of the angels. And all delight in art, and all love 
of it, resolve themselves into simple love of that which 
deserves love. That deserving is the quality which we 
call *%veliness" — (we ought to have an opx>osite word, 
hateliness, to be said of the things which deserve to be 
hated); and it is not an indifferent nor optional thing 
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whether we love this or that; but it is just the vital 
function of all our being. What wp Kkf. Hptpi-miupa 
what we are, a nd is the sign of what we ate; and to 
teach taste 13 inevitably to form charact er. 
~ Ab 1 was thinking over this, la *ftlkiiig" up Fleet 
Street the other day, my eye caught the title of a. book 
standing open in a bookseller''* window. It was — "On 
the necessity of the diSusion of taste among all claaaee," 
"Ah," I thought to myseK, "my classifying friend, when 
you have diffused your taste, where will your elaaaea be? 
The man who likes what you like, belongs to the same 
class with you, I think. Inevitably so. You may put 
him to other work if you choose; but, by the condition 
you have brought him into, he will dislike the work as 
much as you would yourself. You get hold of a scaven- 
ger or a costermonger, who enjoyed the Newgate Calen- 
dar for literature, and 'Pop goes the Weasel' for music. 
Y'ou think you can make him like Dante and Beethoven? 
I wish you joy of your lessons; but if you do, you have 
made a gentleman of himi — he won't like to go back to 
his costennongering." 

And so completely and-Wiexceptionally is this so, that, 
if I had time to-night,Q could show you that a nation 
cannot be affected by any vice, or weakness, without ex- 
pressing it, legibly, and forever, either in bad art, or by 
want of art; and that there is no national virtue, small 
or great, which is not manifestly expressed in all the art 
which circumstaoaes enable the people possessing that 
virtue to produce. Take, for instance, your great Eng- 
lish virtue of endTiring and patient courage. You have 
at present in England only one art of any consequence — 
that is, iron-working. You know thoroughly well how" 
to cast and hanuner iron. Now, do you think, in those 
masses of lava which you build volcanic cones to melt, 
and whioh you forge at the mouths of the Infernos you 
have created; do you think, on those iron plates, your 
courage and endurance are not written forever, — not 
merely with an iron pen, but on iron parchment! And 
take also your great English vice — European vice — vice 
of all the world — vice of all other worlds that roll or 
shine in heaven, bearing with them yet the atmosphere 
^g| hell — the vice of jealousy, which brings competition^ 
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into your commerce, treachery into your . councils, and 
dishonor into your wars — ^that vice which has rendered 
for you, and for your next neighboring nation, the daily 
occupations of existence no longer possible, but with the 
mail upon your breasts and the sword loose in its sheath; 
so that at last, you have realized for all the multitudes 
of the two great peoples who lead the so-called civiliza- 
tion of the earth, — ^you have realized for them all, I say, 
in x>erson and in policy, what was once true only of the 
rough Border riders of your Cheviot hills — 



ttr 



'They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel. 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barr'd;"<— 



do you think that this national shame and dastardliness 
of heart are not written as legibly on every rivet of your 
iron armor as the strength of the right hands that forged 
it? 

Friends, I know not whether this thing be the more 
ludicrous or the more melancholy. It is quite unsi^eak- 
ably both. Suppose, instead of being now sent for by 
you, I had been sent for by some private gentleman, 
living in a suburban house, with his garden separated 
only by a fruit wall from his next door neighbors; and 
he had called me to consult with him on the furnishing 
of his drawing-room. I begin looking about me, and 
find the walls rather bare; I think such and such a jmper 
might be desirable — ^perhaps a little fresco here and there 
on the ceiling — a damask curtain or so at the windows. 
"Ah," says my employer, "damask curtains, indeed! 
That's all very fine, but you know I can't afford that 
kind of thing just now I" ^Tet the world credits you 
with a splendid income 1" "Ah, yes," says my friend, 
"but do you know, at present I am obliged to spend it 
nearly all in steel-traps?" "Steel-traps! for whomP 
**Why, for that fellow on the other side the wall, you 
know: we're very good friends, capital friends; but we 
are obliged to keep our traps set on both sides of the 
wall; we could not possibly keep on friendly terms with- 
out them, and our spring guns. The worst of it ia^ ire 
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are both clever fellows enough; and there's never a day 
paasea that we don't find out a new trap, or a new gun- 
barrel, or something; we spend about fifteen, millions a 
year each in our traps, take it altogether; and I don't 
see how we're to do with less." A highly comic state o£ 
life for two private gentlemen I but for two nations, it 
seems to me, not wholly comic. Bedlam would be comic, 
perhaps, if there were only one madman in it ; and your 
Christmas pantomime is comic, when there is only one 
clown in it ; but when the whole world turns clown, and 
paints itself red with its own heart's blood instead of 
vermilion, it is something else than comic, 1 think. 

Mind, I know a great deal of this is play, and will- 
ingly allow for that. Tou don't know what to do with 
yourselves for a sensation; fox-hunting and cricketing 
will not carry you through the whole of this unendurably 
long mortal life ; you liked pop-guns when you were 
schoolboys, and rifles and Armstrongs are only the same 
things better made; but then the worst of it is, that 
what was play to you when boys, was not play to the 
sparrows; and what is play to you now, is not play to 
the small birds of State neither; and for the black eagles, 
you are somewhat shy of taking shots at them, if I mis- 
take not. 

I must get back to the matter in hand, however. Be- 
lieve me, without further instance, I could show you, in 
all time, that every nation's vice, or virtue, was written 
in its art: the soldiership of early Greece; the sensuality 
of late Italy ; the visionary religion of Tuscany ; the 
splendid human energy of Venice. I have no time to do 
this to-night (I have done it elsewhere before now); but 
I proceed to apply the principle to ourselves in a more 
searching- manner. 

I notice that among all the new buildings which cover 
your once wild hills, churches and schools are mixed in 
due, that ia to say, in large proportion, with your mills 
and mansions; and I notice also that the churches and 
schools are almost always Gothic, and the mansions and 
mills are never Gothic. May I ask the meaning of this? 
for, remember, it is peculiarly a modem phi 
When Gothic was invented, houses were Gothic as 
as churches; and when the Italian style superseded 



^ 
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Gothic, churches were Italian as well as houses. If 
there is a Gothic spire to the cathedral of Antwerp, there 
is a Gothic belfry to the Hotel de Ville at Brussels; if 
Inigo Jones builds an Italian Whitehall, Sir Christopher 
Wren builds an Italian St. Paul's. But now you live 
under one school of architecture, and worship under an- 
other. What do you mean by doing this? Am I to un- 
derstand that you are thinking of changing your archi- 
tecture back to Gothic; and that you treat your churches 
experimentally, because it does not matter what mistakes 
you make in a church? Or am I to understand that you 
consider Gothic -^ preeminently sacred and beautiful 
mode of building, which you think, like the fine frank- 
incense, should be mixed for the tabernacle only, and 
reserved for your religious services? For if this be the 
feeling, though it may seem at first as if it were grace- 
ful and reverent, at the root of the matter, 



neither more n or, l^aa thfln tl jat yo u hav e s eparated your 

For consider what a wide significance this fact has: 
and remember that it is not you only, but all the people 
of England, who are behaving thus, just now. 

You have all got into the habit of calling the church 
"the house of God." I have seen, over the doors of 
many churches, the legend actually carved, "This is the 
house of God and this is the gate of heaven." Now, note 
where that legend comes from, and of what place it was 
first spoken. A boy leaves his father's house to £^o on a 
long journey on foot, to visit his imcle: he has to cross 
a wild hill-desert; just as if one of your own hoys 
had to cross the wolds to visit an imcle at Carlisle. 
The second or third day your boy finds himself some- 
where between Hawes and Brough, in the midst of the 
moors, at sunset. It is stony ground, and boggy; he 
cannot go one foot farther that night. Down he lies, to 
sleep, on Whamside, where best he may, gathering a few 
of the stones together to put under his head; — so wild 
the place is, he cannot get anything but stones. And 
there, lying under the broad night, he has a dream; and 
he sees a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reaches to heaven, and the angels of God are seen ascend- 
ing and descending upon it. And when he wakes out of 
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his sleep, he aaya, "How dreadful is this place; surely this 
is uoue other than the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven." This place, observe; not this church; not 
this city; not this atone, even, which he puts up for a 
memorial— the piece of flint on which his head has lain. 
But this place; this windy slope of Whamside; this 
moorland hollow, torrent-bitten, snow-blighted; this any 
place where God lets down the ladder. And how are 
you to know where that will be! or how are you to de- 
termine where it may be, hut by being ready for it al- 
ways! Do you know where the lightning is to fall next? 
You do know that, partly; you can guide the lightning; 
but you cannot guide the going forth of the Spirit, which 
is as that lightning when it shines from the east to the 

But the perpetual and insolent warping of that strong 
verse to serve a merely ecclesiastical purpose, is only one 
of the thousand instances in which we sink back into 
gross Judaism. We call our churches "temples." Now, 
you know perfectly well they are not temples. They have 
never had, never can have, anything whatever to do with 
temples. They are "synagogues" — "gathering places" — 
where you gather yourselves together as an assembly ; 
and by not calling them so, you again miss the force of 
another mighty text— "Thou, when thou prayeat, ahalt 
not be as the hypocrites are; for they love to pray stand- 
ing in the churclieg" [we should translate it], "that they 
may be seen of men. But thou, when thou prayest. enter 
into thy cloaet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father," — which is, not in chancel nor in aisle, 
but "in secret." 

Now, you feel, as I say this to you — I know you feel — 
as if I were trying to take away the honor of your 
churches. Not so ; I am trying to prove to you the honor 
of your houses and your hills: not that the Church is 
n ot sacred— -b ut that the whole Earth is. 1 would have 
yoil feel what cfiTetess; what i;uimiairt,~~what infectious 
sin there is tn all modes of thought, whereby, in calling 
your churches only "holy," you call your hearths and 
homes '"profane"; and have separated yourselves from 
the heathen by casting all your household gods to the 
ground, instead of recognizing, in the places of theiTJ 
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many and feeble Lares, the presence of your One and 
Mighty Lord and Lar. 

"But what has all this to do with our Exehan^^ef' you 
ask me, impatiently. My dear friends, it has just every- 
thing to do with it; on these inner and great questions 
depend all the outer and little ones; and if you have 
asked me down here to speak to you, because you had 
before been interested in anything I have written, you 
must know that all I have yet said about architecture 
was to show this. The book I called The Seven Lamps 
was to show that certain right states of temper and moral 
feeling were the magic powers by which all good architec- 
ture, without exception, had been produced. The Stones 
of Venice had, from beginning to end, no other aim than 
to show that the Gothic architecture of Venice had 
arisen out of, and indicated in all its features, a state 
of pure national faith, and of domestic virtue; and that 
its Eenaissance architecture had arisen out of, and in all 
its features indicated, a state of concealed national in- 
fidelity, and of domestic corruption. And now, you ask 
me what style is best to build in, and how can I answer, 
knowing the meaning of the two styles, but by another 
question — do you mean to build as Christians or as Infi- 
dels? And still more — do you mean to build as honest 
Christians or as honest Infidels? as thoroughly and con- 
fessedly either one or the other? You don't like to be 
asked such rude questions. I cannot help it; they are of 
much more importance than this Exchange business; and 
if they can be at once answered, the Exchange business 
settles itself in a moment. But before 1 press them 
farther, I must ask leave to explain one i)oint clearly. 

I n all my past work, my endeavor has been to show 

"duction of a faithful and virtuous, not of an infidel and 
corrupted people. But in the course of doin^ tiiis, I 
have had also to show that good architecture is not eccUsir 
astical. People are so apt to look upon reli^on as the 
business of the clergy, not their own, that the moment 
they hear of anything depending on "religion,** they 
think it must also have depended on the priesthood; and 
I have had to take what place was to be occupied be- 
tween these two errors, and fight both, often wiUi seem- 
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ing contradiction. Good architecture ia the work of good 
and believing men; therefore, you say, at least some 
people say, "Good architecture must essentially have been 
the work of the clergy, not of the laity." No — a thousand 
times no; good architecture * has always been the work 
of the commonalty, not of the clergy. "What," you say, 
"those glorious cathedrals — the pride of Europe— did 
their builders not form Gothic architecture?" No; they 
corrupted Gothic architecture. Gothic was fornjgd. io the 
hnrnn'ti ^tapll^*, -Hfn4 the-burgher's street. It was formed 
by the thoughts, and hands, and powers of laboring citi- 
zens and warrior kings. By the monk it was used as an 
instrument for the aid of his superstition ; when that 
RUperstition became a beautiful madness, and the best 
hearts of Europe vainly dreamed and pined in the clois- 
ter, and vainly raged and perished in the crusade, — 
through that fury of perverted faith and wasted war, the 
Gothic rose also to its loveliest, most fantastic, and, 
iinally, moat foolish dreams; and in those dreams was 
lost. 

I hope, now, that there is no risk of your misunder- 
standing me when I come to the gist of what I want to 
aay to-night; — when I repeat, that.jevery great_ national 
architecture, has been, the result and exgpneiit^Qf _a_,E^t 
iiatiiTnaT religion. You cau't have bits of it here, bits 
there — you must Lave it everywhere or nowhere. It is 
not the monopoly of a clerical company — it is not the 
exponent of a theological dogma — it is not the hiero- 
glyphic writing of an initiated priesthood; it ie the 
manly language of a people inspired by resolute and 
common purpose, and rendering resolute and common 
fidelity to the legible laws of an undoubted God. 

Now there hare as yet been three distinct schools of 
European architecture. I say, European, because Asiatic 
and African architectures belong so entirely to other 
races and climates, that there ia no question of them 
here; only, in paasing, I will simply assure you that 
whatever is good or great in Egypt, and Syria, and In- 
dia, is just good or great for the same reasons as the 
buildings on our side of the Bosphoms. We Europeans, 
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then, have had three great religions: the Gredc, which 
was the worship of the God of Wisdom and Power; the 
MedifiBval, which was the worship of the God of Judg- 
ment and Consolation; the Kenaissance, which was the 
worship of the God of Pride and Beauty: these three we 
have had — they are past, — and now, at last, we English 
have got a fourth religion, and a God of our own, ahout 
which I want to ask you. But I must explain these three 
old ones first. 

I repeat, first, the Greeks essentially worshipped the 
God of Wisdom ; so that whatever contended against their 
religion, — to the Jews a stumbling-block, — ^was, to the 
Greeks — Foolishness, 

The first Greek idea of deity was that expressed in 
the word, of which we keep the remnant in our words 
"Di'Urn&V' and "Di-vine'^ — the god of Day, Jupiter the 
revealer. Athena is his daughter, but especially daugh- 
ter of the Intellect, springing armed from the head. We 
are only with the help of recent investigation beginning 
to penetrate the depth of meaning couched under the 
Athenaic symbols: but I may note rapidly, that her ffigis, 
the mantle with the serpent fringes, in which she often, 
in the best statues, is represented as folding up her left 
hand, for better guard; and the Gorgon, on her shield, 
are both representative mainly of the chilling horror 
and sadness (turning men to stone, as it were) of the 
outmost and superficial spheres of knowledge — ^that knowl- 
edge which separates, in bitterness, hardness, and sorrow, 
the heart of the full-grown man from the heart of the 
child. For out of imperfect knowledge springy terror, 
dissension, danger, and disdain; but from perfect knowl- 
edge, given by the full-revealed Athena, strength and 
peace, in sign of which she is crowned with the olive 
spray, and bears the resistless spear. 

This, then, was the Greek conception of purest Deity; 
and every habit of life, and every form of his art devel- 
oped themselves from the seeking thifl l^^igl^^, a^^yri^j -j^ 
sistless wisdom; and* setting himself, aa a^ mnTi^ ^ ^^^ 
tEings evermore rightly and strongly;* not with any 



• It is an error to suppose that the Greek worship, or -,««»..a, w— 
chiefly of Beauty. It was essentially of Tightness and stmgth, 
founded on Forethought: the principal character of Greidc art is not 
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ardent affection or ultimate hope; but with a resolute 
and continent energy of will, as knowing that for failure 
there was no consolation, and for sin there was no remis- 
sion. And the Gieek architecture rose unerring, bright, 
clea rly , define3.' and .self-coiitaijied. 

Next followed in Europe the great Christian faith, 
which was essentially the religion of Comfort. Its great 
doctrine is the remission of sins; for which cause, it 
happens, too often, in certain phases of Christianity, that 
sin and sickness themselves are partly glorified^ as if, the 
more you ha d to ie healed, of, the moi© diviae' was the 
healing . The practical result of this doctrine, in art, is 
a continual contemplation of sin and disease, and of 
imaginary states of purification from them; thus we 
haye an architecture conceived in a mingled sentiment 
of melancholy and aspiration, partly severe, partly lux- 
uriant, which will bend itself to every one of our needs, 
and every one of our fancies, and be strong or weak with 
us, as we are strong or weak ourselves. It is, of all ar- 
chitecture, the basest, when base people build it — of all, 
the noblest, when built by the noble. 

And now note that both these religions — Greek and 
Medieval-^^erishe3"hy falsehood in their own main pur- 
pose. The~^Greek religion of Wisdom perished in a false 
^philosophy — "Oppositions of science, falsely so called." 
The Mediteval religion of Consolation perished in false 
comfort; in remission of sins given lyingly. It was the 
selling of absolution that ended the Mediteval faith; and 
I can tell you more, it ia the selling of absolution which, 
to the end of time, will mark false Christianity. Pure 
Ch ristianity gives ber remission of sins only by enStng 
them; but false CEristianity gets her remission of sins by 
compoundi na Tor'theiiL And there are many ways of 
compounding for them. We English have beautiful little 
quiet ways of buying absolution, whether in low Church 
or high, far more cunning than any of Tetael'a trading. 



beauty, but dcsi 



both enpressions of adorotioo of divine wisdom 
to these great deities, rink in power oter the 

SufTxample. ^Ircules.^"h'e7e is"no"ven "-worship 
in the great tim«: and Ibe Muaes are eslenti.llr 
and of Ss harxnonies. [Ruskin's note.l ^ 
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Then, thirdly, there followed the religion_pf Pleasure, 
in which all Europe gave itself to luxury, ending "fe 
death. First, hals masques in every saloon, and then 
guillotines in every square. And all these three worships 
issue in vast temple building. Your Greek worshipped 
Wisdom, and built you the Parthenon — the Virgin^s tem- 
ple. The Mediaeval worshipped Consolation, and built 
you Virgin temples also — but to our Lady of Salvation. 
Then the Kevivalist worshipped beauty, of a sort, and 
built you Versailles and the Vatican. Nnw^ ^^fltlYi V'^^ 
you tell me what wejyorship , and w hat wp. huilHt 

You know' we are speaking always of the real, active, 
continual, national worship ; that by which men act, while 
they live; not that which they talk of, when thoy dia 
Now, we have, indeed, ^a nominal rfeligion, to which we 
pay tithes of property and seventts of tinie; but we have 
also a practical and earnest religion, to which we devote 
nine-tenths of our property and sixth-sevenths of our 
time. And we dispute a great deal about the nominal re- 
ligion: but we are all unanimous about this practical 
jaifii— of which I think you will admit that tte~~iTiiiiig 
goddess may be best generally described as the '^Goddess 
of Getting-on,'' or "Britannia of the Market.** The 
Athenians had an "Athena Agoraia," or Athena of the 
Market; but she was a subordinate type of their goddess, 
while our Britannia Agoraia is the principal '^x>e of 
ours. And all your great architectural works are, of 
course, built to her. It is long since you built a great 
cathedral; and how you would laugh at me if I proposed 
building a cathedral on the top of one of these hills of 
yours, to make it an Acropolis I But your railroac 
mounds, vaster than the walls of Babylon; your railroa 
stations, vaster than the temple of Ephesus, and innume: 
able; your chimneys, how much more mighty and cost' 
than cathedral spires! your harbor-piers; your wai 
houses; your exchanges! — all these are built to yo 
great Goddess of "Getting-on" ; and she has formed, a 
will continue to form, your architecture, as long as j 
worship her; and it is quite vain to ask me to tell ; 
how to build to her; you know far better than I. 

There might, indeed, on some theories, be a conce 
bly good architecture for Exchanges — ^that is to sa^ 
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there were any heToism in the faet or deed of exchange 
which might be typically carved on the outside of your 
building. For, you know, all beautiful architecture must 
be adorned with sculpture or painting; and for sculpture 
or painting, you nniat have E Rubject. And hitherto it 
has been a received opinion among the nations of the 
world that the only right subjects for either, were kero- 
isms of some eort. Even on his pots and his flagons, the 
Greek put a Hercules slaying lions, or an Apollo slaying 
serpents, or Bacchus slaying melancholy giants, and 
eurthbom despondencies. On his temples, the Greek put 
contests of great warriors in founding states, or of gods 
with evil spirits. On his houses and temples alike, the 
Christian put carvings of angels conquering devils; or 
of hero-martyrs eschanging this world for another; sub* 
ject inappropriate, I think, to our direction of exchange 
here. And the Master of Christians not only left Hi^ 
follow ers witBout any orders as to the sculpture of af- 
fairs of exchange on. the outside of buildings, but gave 
some strong evidence of His dislike of affairs of exchange 
wiTbiir~ttem. And yet there might surely be a heroism 
inTiHii affairs ; and all commerce become a kind of sell- 
ing of doves, not impious. The wonder has always been 
great to me, that heroism has never been supposed to be 
in any wise consistent with the practice of supplying 
people with food, or clothes; but rather with that of 
quartering one's self upon them for food, and stripping 
them of their clothes. Spoiling of armor is a heroic 
deed in all ages; but the selling of clothes, old or new, 
has never taken any color of magnanimity. Yet one 
does not see why feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked should ever become base businesses, even when 
engaged in on a large scale. If one could contrive to 
attach the notion of conquest to them anyhow I so that, 
supposing there were anywhere an obstinate race, who 
refused to be comforted, one might take some pride in 
fnving them compulsory comforti and, as it were, "occupy- 
ing a country" with one's gifts, instead of one's armies? 
If one could only consider it as much a victory to get a 
barren field sown, as to get an eared field stripped; and 
contend who should build villager, instead of who should 
"carry" them! Are not all forms of heroism conceival* 
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in doing these serviceable deeds? You doubt who is 
strongest? It might be ascertained by push of spade, as 
well as push of sword. Who is wisest? There are witty 
things to be thought of in planning other business than 
campaigns. Who is bravest? There are always the ele- 
ments to fight with, stronger than men; and nearly as 
merciless. 

The only absolutely and unapproachable heroic element 
in the soldier's work seems to be — ^that he is paid little 
for it — and regularly: while you traflfikeiSy.^ and ex- 
changers, and others occupied in presumably beneyolent 
business, like to be paid much for it — and by chance. I 
never can make out how it is that a knight-errBnt does 
not expect to be paid for his trouble, but a pedler-ertssiX 
always does; — that people are willing to take hard knocks 
for nothing, but never to sell ribands cheap; that they 
are ready to go on fervent crusades, to recover the tomb 
of a buried God, but never on any travels to fulfil the 
orders of a living one; — that they will go anywhere bare- 
foot to preach their faith, but must be well bribed to 
practise it, and are i)erfectly ready to give the Gospel 
gratis, but never the loaves and fishes. 

If you chose to take the matter up o n any such aol - 
dierly principle; to do your commerce, and_ss)ur_ £e6diiig~ 
of nations, for fixed salaries; and to be as particular 
about giving people the best food, and the best cloth, 
as soldiers are about giving them the best gunpowder, I 
could carve something for you on your exchangee worth 
looking at. But I can only at present suggest _dsQ$^rating 
its frieze with pendant purses; and making its pillaxs 
broad at the base, for the sticking of bills. And in the 
innermost chambers of it there might be a statae of 
Britannia of the Market, who may have, i>erhaps ad- 
visably, a partridge for her crest, typical at once of her 
courage in fighting for noble ideas, and of her inteiest 
in game; and round its neck, the inscription in golden 
letters, ^Terdix fovit quae non peperit." Then, for her 
spear, she might have a weaver's beam; and on her shield, 
instead of St. George's Cross, the Milanese boar, semi- 
fleeced, with the town of Gennesaret proper, in tiie field; 
and the legend, '^n the best market," and her corsM 
of leather, folded over her heart in the shape of a purser 
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with thirty slits in it, for a piece of money to go in at, 
on each day of the month. And I doubt not but that 
people would come to eee your exchange, and ita goddeas, 
with applause. 

Nevertheless, I want t o. point- out to you certain strange 
c haractera in this goddess of yours. She difiere from tie 
great Gree¥ and Mediffiva! deities easentinlly in two 
tfi i n iflf-^^ fttflli. aa to the continuance of her presumed 
power; secondly, &s to the extent of It, 

First, as to the Continuance. 

The Greek Goddess of Wisdom gave continual increase 
of wisdom, as the Christian Spirit of Comfort (or Com- 
forter) continual increase of comfort. There was no 
question, with these, of any limit or cessation of func- 
tion. But with your Agora Goddess, that is just the 
most important question. Getting on — but where to? 
Gathering together— but how much ! Do you mean to 
gather always — never to spend! If so, I wish you joy 
of your goddeaa, for I am just aa well off as you, without 
the trouble of worshipping her at all. But if you do not 
spend, somebody else will — somebody else must. And it 
ia because of this (among many other such errora) that 
I have~fHaiteasTy declared your so-called science of Po- 
litical "Economy to be no science; becauae, namely, it 
Itaa-omi tted the st udy of exactly tie most important 
hrgnc Ti fif t he husineas — tie study of spending. For 
spend you must, and as much as you make, ultimately. 
You gather corn: — will you bury England under a heap 
of grain; or will you, when you have gathered, finally 
eat? You gather gold: — will you make your house-roofs 
of it, or pave your streets with it? That ia still one way 
of spending it. But if you keep it. that you may get 
more, I'll give you more; I'll give you all the gold you 
■want — alt you can imagine— if you can tell me what 
you'll do with it. You shall have thousands of gold 
pieces; — thousands of thousands — millions — mountains, 
of gold: where will you keep themt Will you put an 
Olympus of silver upon a golden Pelion — -make Ossa like 
a wart! Do you think the rain and dew would then 
come down to you, in the streams from such mountains, 
— lUOK blessedly than they wiU down the mountains which 
^^|{od has made for you, of moas and whinatone? But i 
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is not gold that you want to gather I What is it? green- 
backs? No; not those neither. What is it then — ^is it 
ciphers after a capital I? Cannot you practise writing 
ciphers, and write as many as you want I Write ciphers 
for an hour every morning, in a big book, and say every 
evening, I am worth all those naughts more than I was 
yesterday. Won't that do? Well, what in the name of 
Plutus is it you want? Not gold, not greenbacks, not 
ciphers after a capital I ? You will have to answer, after 
all, "No; we want, somehow or other, money's worth." 
Well, what is that? Let your Goddess of G^etting-on dis- 
cover it, and let her learn to stay therein. 

Second. But there is yet another question to be asked 
respecting this Goddess of Getting-on. The first was of 
the continuance of her power; the second is of its extent 

Pallas and the Madonna were supposed to be all the 
world's Pallas, and all the world's Madonna. Thoy could 
teach all men, and they could comfort all men.^ But| look 
strictly into the nature of the i>ower of y^n-n* ri^^fn^ ^ 
Getting-on; and you will find she is the GoHdnnn not of 
everybody's getting on — ^but only o£ .aomebodjdaL..^pett]iig. 
on. This is a vital, or rather deathful, distinction. Ex- 
amine it in your own ideal of the state of national life 
which this Goddess is to evoke and maintain. I asbsd 
you what it was, when I was last here; — you have never 
told me. Now, shall I try to tell you? 

Vnnr iHp^I ^i hnman life tl^^n 1>r ^ tViiTilr^ ^bft 



be passed in a pleasant undulating world, with iro n 
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coal evervwhere u nderneath it. On each plftagniTi 
of this world is to be a beautiful mansion, with two 
wings; and stables, and coach-houses; a moderately-sized 
park; a large garden and hot-houses; and pleasant car- 
riage drives through the shrubberies. In this mansicm 
are to live the favored votaries of the Goddess; the Eng- 
lish gentleman, with his gracious wife, and his beautifnl 
family; be always able to have the boudoir and the jewels 
for the wife, and the beautiful ball dresses for the dauiy^- 
ters, and hunters for the sons, and a shooting in the 
Highlands for himself. At the bottom of the bank, is 
to be the mill; not less than a quarter of a mile long; 
with one steam engine at each end, and two in the mid- 
dle, and a chimney three hundred feet high. In this miU 
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are to be in «instani, employtaent from eight humired to 
a. thousand workers, who never drink, never strike, al- 
ways go to church on Sunday, and always express them- 
sehes in reapectful langiiage. 

Is not that, broadly, and in the main features, the 
kind of thing you. propose to yourselves? It is very 
pretty indeed, seen from above; not at all so pretty, seen 
from below. For, observe, while to one family this deity 
is indeed the Goddess of Getting-on, to a thousand fam- 
ilies she is the Goddess of not Getting-on. "Nay," you 
say, "they have all their chance," Yes, so has every one 
in a lottery, but there must always be the same number 
of blanks. "Ah 1 but in a lottery it is not skill and in- 
telligence which take the lead, but blind chance." What 
thenl do you think the old practice, that "they should 
take who have the power, and they should keep who can,'' 
is less iniquitous, when the power has become power of 
brains instead of fist ? and that, though we may not take 
advantage of a child's or a woman's weakness, we may 
of a man's foolishness! "Nay, but finally, work must be 
done, and someone must be at the top, someone at the 
bottom." Granted, my friends. Work must always be, 
and captains of work must always be; and if you in the 
least remember the tone of any o f my w ntJTigH, ymi must 
know that they are thought unfit for this age, because 
the y are always insisting on need of government, and 
ppont^ji|T TTJtli afnrn |if ]]herty . hut i beg vou tn fltifl^rve' 
that there is a wide difference between being captains or 
governors of work, and taking the profits of it. It does 
not follow, because you are general of an army, that you 
are to take all the treasure, or land, it wins (if it fight 
for treasure or land) ; neither, because you are king of 
a nation, that you are to consume all the profits of the 
nation's work. Real kings, on the contrary, are known 
invariably by their doing quite the reverse of this, — by 
their taking the least possible quantity of the nation's 
work for themselves. There is no test of real kinghood 
8o infallible as that. Does the crowned creature live 
simply, bravely, unostentatiously! probably he tg a King. 
Does he cover his body with jewels, and his table with 
delicatesl in all probability he is not a King. It is poa- 
eible he may be, as Solomon was; but that is when 
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lation shares his splendor with him. Solomon made 
^old, not only to be in his own palace as stones^ bat to 
be in Jerosalem as stones. But, even so, for the meet 
part, these splendid kinghoods expire in ruiziy and only 
the true kinghoods live, which are of royal laborers gov- 
eming loyal laborers; who, both leading rough Utos, 
establish the true dynasties. Conclusiyely you will find 
that because you are king of a nation, it does not follow 
that you are to gather for yourseK all the wealth of that 
nation; neither, because you are king of a small part of 
the nation, and lord over the means of its maintenance 
— over £eld, or mill, or mine, — are you to take all the 
produce of that piece of the foundation of national ex- 
istence for yourself. 

You will tell me I need not preach against these things, 
for I cannot mend them. No, good friends, I cannot; 
but you can, and you will; or something else can uid 
will. Even good things have no abiding power — and shall 
these evil things persist in victorious evil? All histoxy 
shows, on the contrary^ that to be the exact thin^ they 
never can do. Change miist come; but it is ours to de- 
termine whether change of growth, or change of death. 
Shall the Parthenon be in ruins on its rock, and Bolton 
priory in its meadow, but these mills of yours be the 
consummation of the buildings of the eardi, and their 
wheels be as the wheels of eternity? Think you that 
"men may come, and men may go,'' but — ^mills — go on 
forever? Not so; out of these, better or worse shall come; 
and it is for you to choose which. 

I know that none of this wrong is done with deliberate 
purpose. I know, on the contrary, that you wiah your 
workmen well; that you do much for them, and that 
you desire to do more for them, if you saw your way tc 
such benevolence safely. I know that even all this wr» 
and misery are brought about by a warped sense of duij 
each of you striving to do his best; but, unhappily, no 
knowing for whom this best should be done. And a 
our hearts have been betrayed by the plausible impief 
of the modem economist, telling us l&at, **To do 
best for ourselves, is finally to do the best for othen 
Friends, our great Master said not so; and most t 
lutely we shall find this world is not made so. Jnavi 
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to do the best for others, is finally to do the best for oui- 
selves; but it will not do to have our eyes fixed on that 
issue. The Pagans had got beyond that. Hear what a 
Pagan says of this matter; bear^what were, perhaps, the 
last written words of'VPlato, — ii not the last actually 
written (for tbis we cannot know), yet assuredly in fact 
and power bia parting words — in which, endeavoring to 
give full crowning and harmonious close to all bia 
thoughts, and to speak the sum of them by the imagined 
sentence of the Great Spirit, his strength and his heart 
fail him, and the words cease, broken off forever. They 
are at the close of the dialogue called Critias, in which 
he describes, partly from real tradition, partly in ideal 
dream, the early state of Athens ; and the genesis, and 
order, and religion, of the fabled isle of Atlantis; in 
which genesia he conceives the same first perfection and 
final degeneracy of man, which in. our own Scriptural 
tradition ia expressed by saying that the Sons of Qod 
intermarried with the daughters of men, for he supposes 
the earliest race to have been indeed the children of 
God; and to have corrupted themselves, until "their spot 
was not the spot of his children." And this, be aays, 
was the end; that indeed "through many generations, 
so long as the God's nature in them yet was full, they 
were submissive to the sacred laws, and carried them- 
selves lovingly to all that had kindred witli them in 
divineneas; for their uttermost spirit was faithful and 
true, and in every wise great; so that, in all meekness of 
wisdom,, they dealt with each other, and took all the 
chances of life; and despising all things except virtue, 
they cared little what happened day by day, and bore 
lightly the burden of gold and of possessions; for they 
saw that, if onhi ihpjf Qotntnon, Iq vp, itnd niVfiia incr&aiied. 
fill t hfM f- h ivf/" ^""uld hetncrease d together Tv iih iherai.- 
but to set their este em and^ardent pursuit upon material 
possess i on would be fd^losSTirat-flrBt, " and their virtue 
and aHectiofl. togetber with it. And by such" ftaHoning, 
and what ai the divine nature remained in them, they 
gained all this greatness of wbioh we have already told; 
but when the God'a part of them faded and beoame ex- 
tinct, being mised again and again, and effaced by the. 
prevalent mortality; and the human nature at last 
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ceeded, they then became unable to endure the courses 
d{ fortune; and fell into ahapelessness of life, and base- 
neaa in the sight of him who could see, having lost every' 
thing that was fairest of their honor; while to the blind 
hearts which could not discern the true life, tending to 
happineaa, it seemed that they were then chiefly noble 
and happy, being Slled with all iniquity of inordinate 
possession and power. Whereupon, the God of Gode, 
whose Xinghood is in laws, beholding a once just nation 
thuB cast into misery, and desiring to lay such punish- 
ment upon them as might make them repent into re- 
straining, gathered together all the gods into his dwelling 
place, which from heaven's centre overlooks whatever has 
part in creation; and having assembled them, he said"— 
The rest is silence. Last words of the chief -wisdom 
of the heathen, spoken of this idol of riches; this idol 
of yours; this golden image, high by measureless cubits, 
set up where your green fields of England are fumace- 
tiumed into the likeness of the plain of Dura: this idol, 
forbidden to us. first of all idols, by our own Master and 
faith; forbidden to us also by every human lip that baa 
ever, in any age or people, been accounted of as able to 
speak according to the purposes of God. Continue to 
make that forbidden deity your principal one, and soon 
no more art, no more science, no more pleasure will be 
possible. Catastrophe will come; or, worse than catas- 
trophe, slow mouldering and withering into Hades. ~ 



nf pxiptpnpp- following those trodder 
which are pleasantness, and seeking her quiet ana i _. 
drawn paths, which are peace; — then, and a q apnct.if' 
wealt h into "com monw'eaUh.I'.jll your art, your 1 
ture, your daily labors, your domestic affection, and 
Ken's duty, wiU join and increase into one m: nifi 
harmony. You will know then how to build, wel. 
poo will build with stone well, but with flesh bi 
plea not made with hands, hut riveted of h' : auH 

kind of marble, crimson- veined, is indeed e 



V. SOCIETY 

The Roots op Honor 

[Unio This Last. Essay I.] 

h AifONo ihe deluHioDa which at difFerent periods have 
poBiessed themselves of the minds of large masses of the'' 
human race, perhaps the most curioua — certainly the 
least creditable— -is the modem soi-disant science of po- 
litical economy, based on the idea that sn advantageona 
code of social adtion may be determined irrespectively 
the influence of social affection. 

Of course, as in the instances of alchemy, aatrolof 
witchcraft, and other such popular creeds, political ecc 
omy has a plausible idea at the root of it. "The social 
affections," says the economist, '"are accidental and dia- 
turbing elements in human nature; but avarice and the 
desire of progress are constant elements. Let ub elimi- 
nate the inconstants, and, considering the human being 
merely as a covetous machine, esamine by what laws of 
labor, purchase, and sale, the greatest aecumulati 
suit in wealth is attainable. Those laws once determined, 
it will be for each individual afterward to introduce B|f 
much of the disturbing affectionate element aa he chooaea* 
and to determine for himself the result on the new con* 
ditiona supposed," 

This would be a perfectly logical and successful method 
of analysis, if the accidentals afterward to be introducost' 
were of the same nature as the powers first examined.'" 
Supposing a body in motion to be influenced by constant' 
and inconstant forces, it is usually the aimpleat way of 
examining it^ course to trace it flrst under the persistent 
conditions, and afterward introduce the eauaea of varia- 
tion. But the disturbing- elements in the social problem 
are not of the same nature as the constant onea : they 
alter the essence of the creature under examination the 
moment they are added; they operate, not mathematically, 
hot chemically, introducing conditiona which render all 
our previous knowledge unavailable. We made learned 
experiments upon pure nitrogen, and have convinced our- 
aelves that it is a very manageable gas: but, behold! the 

E which we have practically to deal with is its 
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chloride; and this^ the moment we touch it on our estah- 
lished principles, sends us and our apparatus throu^^ 
the ceiling. 

Ohserve, I neither impugn nor douht the conclusion of 
the science, if its terms are accepted. I am simply un- 
interested in them, as I should he in those of a science of 
gymnastics which assumed that men had no skeletons. 
It might he shown, on that supposition, that it would be 
advantageous to roll the students up into pellets, flatten 
them into cakes, or stretch them into cables; and that 
when these results were effected, the reinsertion of the 
skeleton would be attended with various inconveniences 
to their constitution. The reasoning might be admiraUe, 
the conclusions true, and the science deficient only in 
applicability. Modem political economy stands on a pre- 
cisely similar basis. Assuming, not that the human be- 
ing has no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it founds 
an ossifiant theory of progress on this negation of a soul; 
and having shown the utmost that may be made of bones, 
and constructed a number of interesting geometrieal 
figures with death's-head and humeri, successfully pro?e8 
the inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among 
these corpuscular structures. I do not deny the truth of 
this theory: I simply deny its applicability to the present 
phase of the world. 

This inapplicability has been curiously manifested dn^ 
ing the embarrassment caused by the late strikes of oar 
workmen. Here occurs one of the simplest cases, in a 
pertinent and positive form, of the first yitel piobkm 
which political economy has to deal with (the lelation 
between employer and employed); and, at a seYeie 
crisis, when lives in multitudes and wealth in masses are 
at stake, the political economists are helpless — practically 
mute: no demonstrable solution of the difficulty can be 
given by them, such as may convince or calm the oppos- 
ing parties. Obstinately the masters take one view of 
the matter; obstinately the operatives another; and no 
political science can set them at one. 

It would be strange if it could, it being not by ''science^ 
of any kind that men were ever intended to be set at one. 
Disputant after disputant vainly tries to show that the 
interests of the masters are, or are not, antagonistic to 
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■ those of the men ; none of the pleaders ever seeming to 
remember that it does not absolutely or always follow 
that the persons must be antagooiBtic because their in- 
terests are. If there is only a crust of bread in the house, 
and mother and children are atarving, their interests are 
not the same. K the mother eats it, the children want it; 
if the children eat it, the mother must go hungry to her 
work. Yet it does not necessarily follow that there will 
be "antagonism" between them, that they will fight for 
the crust, and that the mother, being strongest, will get 
it, and eat it. Neither, in any other case, whatever the 
relations of the persons may be, can it be assumed for 
certain that, because their interests are diverse, they 
must necessarily regard each other with hostility, and 
use violence or cunning to obtain the advantage. 

Even if this were so, and it were as just as it is con- 
venient to consider men as actuated by no other moral 
influences than those which affect rats or swine, the logi- 
cal conditions of the question are still indeterminable. 
It can never be shown generally either that the interests 
of maateV and laborer are alike, or that they are opposed ; 
for, according to circumstances, they may be either. It 
is, indeed, always the interest of both that the work 
should be rightly done, and a just price obtained for it; 
but, in the division of profits, the gain of the one may or 
may not be the loss of the other. It is not the master's in- 
terest to pay wages so low as to leave the vxen sickly and 
depressed, nor the workman's interest to be paid high 
wages if the smailness of the master's profit hinders him 
from enlarging his business, or conducting it in a safe 
and liberal way. A stoker ought not to desire high pay 
if the company la too poor to keep the engine-wheels in 

And the varieties of circumstance which influence 
these reciprocal interests are so endless, that all endeavor 
to deduce rules of action from balance of expediency 13-, 
in vain. And it is meant to be in vain. Foi 
actions ever were intended by the Maker of men to be 
guided by balances of expediency, but by balani 
justice. He has therefore rendered all endeavors to de- J 
e expediency futile forever more. No I 
or can know, what will be the ultimate result 1 
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himseKy or to others, of any giyen line of conduct. But 
every man may know, and most of us do know, what is 
a just and unjust act. And all of us may know also, 
that the consequences of justice will be ultimately the 
best possible, both to others and ourselvesy though we 
can neither say what is best, or how it is likely to come 
to pass. 

I have said balances of justice, meaning, in the tenn 
justice, to include affection, — such ^ffectiQli as one man 
owes to another. All right relationsBefween master and 
operative, and all their best interests, ultimately depend 
on these. 

We shall find the best and simplest illustration of the 
relations of master and operative in the position of do- 
mestic servants. 

We will suppose that the master of a household de- 
sires only to get as much work out of his servants as he 
can, at the rate of wages he gives. He never allows them 
to be idle; feeds them as poorly and lodges them as ill 
as they will endure, and in all things pushes his re- 
quirements to the exact point beyond which he cannot 
go without forcing the servant to leave him. In doing 
this, there is no violation on his part of what is com- 
monly called "justice." He agrees with the domestic 
for his whole time and service, and takes them; — the 
limits of hardship in treatment being fbced by the prac- 
tice of other masters in his neighborhood; that is to say, 
by the current rate of wages for domestic labor. If the 
servant can get a better place, he is free to take one, and 
the master can only tell what is the real market value of 
his labor, by requiring as much as he will give. 

This is ^e politico-economical view of the case, ac- 
cording to the doctors of that science; who assert that 
by this procedure the greatest average of work will be 
obtained from the servant, and therefore the greatest 
benefit to the community, and through the conununity, 
by reversion, to the servant himseK. 

That, however, is not so. It would be so if the servant 
were an engine of which the motive power was steam, 
magnetism, gravitation, or any other agent of calculable 
force. But he being, on the contrary, an engine whose 
motive power is a Soul, the force of this very peculiar 
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agent, as an unknown quantity, enters into all the po- 
litical economist's equations, without his knowled^, and 
falsifies every one of their reaulta. The largest quantity 
of work will not be done by this curious engine for pay, 
or under pressure, or by help of any kind of fuel which " 
may be applied by the chaldron. It will be done only ' 
when the motive force, that is to say, the will or spirit I 
of the creature, is brought to its greatest strength by its J 
own proper fuel : namely, by the affections. 

It may indeed happen, and does happen often, that if 
the master is a man of sense and energy, a large quan- 
tity of material work may be done under mechanical 
pressure, enforced by strong will and guided by wise 
method ; also it may happen, and does happen often, that 
if the master is indolent and weak (however good- 
natured), a very small quantity of work, and that bad, 
may be produced by the servant's undirected strength, 
and contemptuous gratitude. But the universal law of the 
matter is that, assuming any given quantity of energy and 
sense in master and servant, the greatest material result 
obtainable by them will be, not through antagonism to each 
other, but through affection for each other; and that, if 
the master, instead of endeavoring to get as much work 
as possible from the servant, aeeka rather to render his 
appointed and necessary work beneficial to him, and to 
forward his interests in all just and wholesome ways, the 
real amount of work ultimately done, or of good rendered, 
by the person so cared for, will indeed be the greatest 
possible. 

Observe, I say, ''of good rendered," for a servant's 
work is not necessarily or always the best thing he caa 
give his master. But good of all kinds, whether in ma- 
terial service, in protective watchfulness of his raaster'a 
interest and credit, or in joyful readiness to seize unex- 
pected and irregular occasions of help. 

Nor is this one whit less generally true because in- 
dulgence will be frequently abused, and kindness met 
with ingratitude. For the servant who, gently treated, 
is ungrateful, treated ungently, will be revengeful; and 
the man who is dishonest to a liberal master will be in' 
jurious to an unjust one. 

In any case, and with any person, this unselfish treal 
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ment will produce the most effective return. Obsexre, I 
am here considering the affections wholly as a xnotive 
power; not at all as things in themselves desirable or 
noble, or in any other way abstractedly good. I look at 
them simply as an anomalous force, rendering every one 
of the ordinary political economist's calculations nuga- 
tory; while, even if he desired to introduce this new 
element into his estimates, he has no power of dealing 
with it; for the affections only become a true motive 
power when they ignore every other motive and condi- 
tion of political economy. Treat the servant kindly, 
with the idea of turning his gratitude to account, and 
you will get, as you deserve, no gratitude, nor any value 
for your kindness; but treat him kindly without any 
economical purpose, and all economical purposes vrill be 
answered; in this, as in all other matters, whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, whoso loses it shall find it.* 

The next clearest and simplest example of relation be- 
tween master and operative is that which exists between 
the commander of a regiment and his men. 

Supposing the officer only desires to apply the rules 
of discipline so as, with least trouble to himself, to make 
the regiment most effective, he will not be able, by any 

* The difference between the two modes of treatment, and between 
their effective material results^ may be seen very accurately by a com- 
parison of the relations of Esther and Charlie in Bleak House with 
those of Miss Brass and the Marchioness in Master^ Humphrey's Clock. 

The essential value and truth of Dickens's writings have been no- 
wisely lost sight of by many thoughtful persons, merely because be 

£ resents his truth with some color of caricature. Unwisely, because 
Dickens's caricature, thou**^ often gross, is never mistaken. Allowinf 
for his manner of telling them, the things he tells us^ are always true. 
I wish that he could think it right to limit his brilliant exaggeration 
to works written onl^ for public amusement; and when he takes up 
a subject of high national importance, such as that which he handlea 
in Hard Times, that he would use severer and more accurate analysis. 
The usefulness of that work (to my mind, in several respects the 
greatest he has written) is with many persons seriously diminished 
because Mr. Bounderby is a dramatic monster, instead ox a character* 
istic example of a worldly master; and Stephen Blackpool a dramatic 
perfection, instead of a characteristic example of an honest workman. 
But let us not lose the use of Dickens's wit and insight, because he 
chooses to speak in a circle of stage Are. He is entirely right in his 
main drift and purpose in every *book he has written ; and all of them, 
but especially Hard Times, should be studied with close and earnest 
care by persons interested in social questions. The^ will find much 
that is partial, and, because partial, api)arently^ unjust : but if they 
examine all the evidence on the other side, wnich Dickens seems to 
overlook^ it will appear, after all their trouble, that his view was the 
finally right one, grossly and sharply told. [Ruskin's note.] 
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rules or administration of rules, on this aeliish principle, | 
to develop the full strength of his auhordinatea. If a 
man of sense and fiminesa, he may, as in the former in- 
stance, produce a better result than would be obtained 
by the irregular kindness of a weak ofB.cer; but let the 
sense and firmness be the same in both cases, and as- 
suredly the officer who has the most direct personal re- 
lations with his men, the most care for their interests, 
and the most value for their lives, will develop their effec- 
tive strength, through their affection for his own person, 
and trust in his character, to a degree wholly unattaina- 
ble by other means. This law applies still more strin- 
gently as the numbers concerned are larger; a charge 
may often be successful, though the men dislike their 
ofEcers; a battle has rarely been won, unless they loved 
their general. 

Passing from these simple examples to the more com- 
plicated relations existing between a manufacturer and 
his workmen, we are met first by certain curious difficul- 
ties, resulting, apparently, from a harder and colder 
state of moral elements. It is easy to imagine an en- 
thusiastic affection existing among soldiers for the 
colonel. Not so easy to imagine an enthusiastic affection 
[among cotton-spinners for the proprietor of the mill. A 
(body of men associated for purposes of robbery (as a 
I Highland clan in ancient times) shall be animated by 
1 perfect affection, and every member of it be ready to lay 
IdowiL his life for the life of his chief. But a band of 
pnen associated for purposes of legal production and 
utccumulation is usually animated, it appears, by no such 
i«inDtions, and none of them is in anywise willing to give 
ihis life for the life of his chief. Not only are we met by 
Ithis apparent anomaly, in moral matters, but by others 
connected with it. in administration of system. For a 
servant or a soldier is engaged at a definite rate of wages, 
for a definite period; but a workman at a rate of wages 
variable according to the demand for labor, and with the 
risk of being at any time thrown out of his situation by 
chances of trade. Now, as, under these contingencies, 
no action of the affections can take place, but only an 
explosive action of rfi'.saffections, two points offer them- 
selves for consideration in the matter. 
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The first — ^How far the rate of wages may be so iso- 
lated as not to vary with the demand for labor. 

The second — How far it is possible that bodies of work- 
men may be engaged and maintained at such fixed rate 
of wages (whatever the state of trade may be), without 
enlarging or diminishing their number, so as to give 
them permanent interest in the establishment with which 
they are connected, like that of the domestic servants in 
an old family, or an esprit de corps, like that of the sol- 
diers in a crack regiment. 

The first question is, I say, how far it may be possible 
to fix the rate of wages^ irrespectively of the demand for 
labor. 

Perhaps one of the most curious facts in the histoxy 
of human error is the denial by the common politicid 
economist of the possibility of thus regulating wages; 
while, for all the important, and much of the un- 
important, labor, on the earth, wages are already so 
regulated. 

We do not sell our prime-ministership by Dutch auc- 
tion; nor, on the decease of a bishop, whatever may be 
the general advantages of simony, do we (yet) offer his 
diocese to the clergyman who will take the episcopacy 
at the lowest contract. We (with exquisite sagacity of 
political economy!) do indeed sell commissions; but not 
openly, generalships: sick, we do not inquire for a phy- 
sician who takes less than a guinea; litigious, we never 
think of reducing six-and-eightpence to four-and-siz- 
pence; caught in a shower, we do not canvass Ihe cab- 
men, to find one who values his driving at less than six- 
pence a mile. 

It is true that in all these cases there is, and in eveiy 
conceivable case there must be, ultimate reference to the 
presumed difficulty of the work, or number of candidates 
for the office. If it were thought that the labor neceasaiy 
to make a good physician would be gone through by A 
sufficient number of students with the prospect of only 
half -guinea fees, public consent would soon withdraw the 
unnecessary half -guinea. In this ultimate sense, ihe price 
of labor is indeed always regulated by the demand for 
it; but, so far as the practical and immediate administra- 
tion of the matter is regarded, the best labor always has 
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been, and is, as all labor ought to be, paid by an in- 
variable standard. 

"Whatl" the reader perhaps answers ainazedly: "pay 
good and bad workmen alike?" 

Certainly. The difference between one prelate's ser- 
mons and his anccesBor's — or hetween one phyBician'a 
opinion and another's — is far greater, as respects the 
qualities of mind involved, and far more important ip 
result to you personally, than the difference between 
good and bad laying of bricks (though that ia greater 
than most people suppose). Yet you pay with equal fee, 
contentedly, the good and bad workmen upon your soul, 
and the good and bad workmen upon your body; much 
more may you pay, contentedly, with equal fees, the good 
and bad workmen upon your house. 

"Nay, but I choose my physician and ( ?) my clergy- 
man, thus indicating my sense of the quality of their 
work." By all means, also, choose your bricklayer; that 
is the proper reward of the good workman, to be "chosen." 
The natural and right system respecting all labor ia, 
that it should be paid at a fixed rate, but the good work- 
man employed, and the bad workman unemployed. The 
false, unnatural, and destructive system is when the bad 
workman ia allowed to ofler hia work at half-price, and 
either take the place of the good, or force him by his 
competition to work for an inadequate suna. 

This equality of wages, then, being the first object 
toward which we have to discover the direetest available 
road; the second is, as above stated, that of maintaining 
constant numbers of workmen in empioyment, what- 
ever may be the accidental demand for the article they 

I believe the sudden and extensive inequalitiea of de- 
mand, which necessarily arise in the mercantile operations 
of an active nation, constitute the only essential difficulty 
which haa to be overcome in a just organization of labor. 
The subject opens into too many branches to admit of 
being investigated in a paper of this kind; but the fol- 
lowing general facts bearing on it may be noted. 

The wages which enable any workman to live are 
necessarily higher, if hia work is liable to intermission, 
than if it is assured and continuous; and however eevere. 
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the struggle for work may become, the general law will 
always hold, that men must get more daily pay if, on the 
average, they can only calculate on work three days a 
week than they would require if they were sure of woik 
six days a week. Supposing that a man cannot live on 
less than a shilling a day, his seven shillings he must 
get, either for three days' violent work, or six days' de- 
liberate work. The tendency of all modem mercantile 
operations is to throw both wages and trade into the 
form of a lottery, and to make the workman's i>ay de- 
pend on intermittent exertion, and the princiiml's profit 
on dexterously used chance. 

In what partial degree, I repeat, this may be neeessaiy 
in consequence of the activities of modem trade, I do 
not here investigate; contenting myself with the fact, 
that in its fatalest aspects it is assuredly unnecessary, 
and results merely from love of gambling on the part of 
the masters, and from ignorance and sensuality in the 
men. The masters cannot bear to let any opportunity 
of gain escape them, and frantically rush at eyery gap 
and breach in the walls of Fortune, raging to be rich, 
and aifronting, with impatient covetousness, every risk 
of ruin, while the men prefer three days of violent labor, 
and three days of drunkenness, to six days of moderate 
work and wise rest. There is no way in which a princi- 
pal, who really desires to help his workmen, may do it 
more effectually than by checking these disorderly habits 
both in himself and them ; keeping his own business oper- 
ations on a scale which will enable him to pursue them 
securely, not yielding to temptations of precarious gain; 
and at the same time, leading his workmen into regular 
habits of labor and life, either by inducing them rather 
to take low wages, in the form of a fixed salary, than 
high wages, subject to the chance of their bein^ thrown 
out of work; or, if this be impossible, by discouraging 
the system of violent exertion for nominally high day 
wages, and leading the men to take lower pay for more 
regular labor. 

In effecting any radical changes of this kind, doubtless 
there would be great inconvenience and loss incurred Isj 
all the originators of movement. That which can be done 
with perfect convenience and without loss, is not always 
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the thing that most needa to be done, or which we are 
most imperatively required to do. 

I have already alluded to the difference hitherto ex- 
isting between regiments of men associated for purposes 
of violence, and for purposes of manufacture; in that the 
former appear capable of self -sacrifice — the latter, not; 
which singular fact is the real reason of the general low- 
ness of estimate in which the profession of commerce ia 
held, as compared with that of arms. Philosophically, it 
does not, at first sight, appear reasonable (many writers 
have endeavored to prove it unreasonable) that a peace- 
able and rational person, whose trade is buying and sell- 
ing, should be held in less honor than an unpeaceable 
and often irrational person, whose trade is slaying. 
Neverthelesa, the consent of manliind has always, in spite 
of the philosophers, given precedence to the soldier. 

And this is right. 

For the soldier's trade, verily and essentially, is not 
alaying, but being slain. This, without well knowing its 
own meaning, the world honors it for. A bravo's trade 
is slaying; but the world has never respected bravos more 
than merchants: the leason it honors the soldier is, be- 
cause he holds his life at the service of the State. Reck- 
less he may be^fond of pleasure or of adventure — all 
kinds of bye-motives and mean impulses may have de- 
termined the choice of his profession, and may affect (to 
all appearance exclusively) his daily conduct in it; but 
OUT estimate of him is based on this ultimate fact — of 
which we are well assured — that put him in a fortress 
breach, with all the pleasures of the world behind him, 
and only death and his duty in front of him. he will keep 
his face to the front; and he knows that his choice may 
he put to him at any moment — and has beforehand taken 
his part — virtually takes such part continually — does, in 
reality, die daily. 

Not less is the respect we pay to the lawyer and phy- 
sician, founded ultimately on their self-sacrifice. What- 
ever the learning or acuteness of a great lawyer, our 
chief respect for him depends on our belief that, set in 
a judge's seat, he will strive to judge justly, come of it 
what may. Oould we suppose that he would take bribeSi.— 
and use his acuteness and legal knowledge to give plausij^ 
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bility to iniquitous decisions, no degree of intellect "wotild 
win for him our respect. Nothing will win it, short of 
our tacit conviction, that in all important acts of his 
life justice is first with him; his own interest, second. 

In the case of a physician, the ground of the honor we 
render him is clearer still. Whatever his science, we 
would shrink from him in horror if we found him re- 
gard his patients merely as subjects to experiment upon; 
much more, if we found that, receiving bribes from per- 
sons interested in their deaths, he was usin^ his best 
skill to give poison in the mask of medicine. 

Einally, the principle holds with utmost clearness as 
it respects clergymen. No goodness of disposition will 
excuse want of science in a physician, or of shrewdness 
in an advocate; but a clergyman, even though his power 
of intellect be small, is respected on the presumed ground 
of his unselfishness and serviceableness. 

Now, there can be no question but that the tact, fore- 
sight, decision, and other mental powers, required for 
the successful management of a large mercantile con- 
cern, if not such as could be compared with those of a 
great lawyer, general, or divine, would at least match the 
general conditions of mind required in the subordinate 
officers of a ship, or of a regiment, or in the curate of a 
country parish. If, therefore, all the efficient members 
of the so-called liberal professions are still, somehow, in 
public estimate of honor, preferred before the head of a 
commercial firm, the reason must lie deeper than in the 
measurement of their several powers of mind. 

And the essential reason for such preference will be 
found to lie in the fact that the merchant is presumed to 
act always selfishly. His work may be very necessary to 
the community; but the motive of it is understood to be 
wholly personal. The merchant's first object in all his 
dealings must be (the public believe) to get as much for 
himsefi, and leave as little to his neighbor (or customer) 
as possible. Enforcing this upon him, by political statute^ 
as the necessary principle of his action; recommending 
it to him on all occasions, and themselves reciprocally 
adopting it; proclaiming vociferously, for law of the 
universe, that a buyer's function is to cheapen, and a 
seller's to cheat, — ^the public, nevertheless, inyoluntaxily 
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[eondenm ihe man of commerce for hia compliance with 
their own statement, and stamp him forever as belonging 
to an inferior ffrade of human personality. 

Thia they will find, erentually, they must give up do- 
ing. They must not cease to condemn aelfisLnesa ; but 
they will have to discover a kind of commerce which is 
not exclusively selfish. Or, rather, they will have to dis- 
cover that there never was, or can be, any other kind of 
commerce; that this which they have called commerce 
was not commerce at all, but cozening; and that a true 
merchant differs aa much from a merchant according to 
lawB of modem political economy, as the hero of the 
Excursion from Autolycus. They will find that com- 
merce is an occupation which gentlemen will every day 
see more need to engage in, rather than in the businesaes 
of talking to men, or slaying them; that, in true com- 
merce, as in true preaching, or true fighting, it is neces- 
aary to admit the idea of occasional voluntary loss r — 
that sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under a 
sense of duty; that the market may have its martyrdoms 
as well as the pnlpit; and trade its heroisms as well as 

Hay have— in the final issue, must have — and only has 
not had yet, because men of heroic temper have always 
been misguided in their youth into other fields; not rec- 
ognizing what is in our days, perhaps, the moat impor- 
tant of all fields ; so that, while many a zealous person 
loses hia life in trying to teach the form of a gospel, very 
few will lose a hundred pounds in- showing the practice 
of one. 

The fact is, that people never have had clearly ex- 
plained to them the true functions of a merchant with 
respect to other people. I should like the reader to be 
very clear about this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily 
necessities of life, have hitherto existed — three exist 
necessarily, in every civilized nation: 

The Soldier's profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor's to teach, it. 

The Physician's to i-eep it in health. 
I The Lawyer's to enforce justice in it. 
^ The Merchant's to provide for it. 
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And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die 
for it. 

"On due occasion," namely: — 
*The Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post in pla^rue. 

The Pastor, rather than teach Falsehood. 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance Injustice. 

The Merchant — ^what is his "due occasion" of dea&t 

It is the main question for the merchant, as for aU of 
us. For, truly, the man who does not ^ow when to 
die, does not know how to live. 

Observe, the merchant's function (or manufactuier'Sy 
for in the broad sense in which it is here used the word 
must be understood to include both) is to provide for 
the nation. It is no more his function to get profit for 
himself out of that provision than it is a clergsrman's 
fimction to get his stipend. The stipend is a due and 
necessary adjunct, but not the object of his life, if he be 
a true clergyman, any more than his fee (or honorarium) 
is the object of life to a true physician. Neither is his 
fee the object of life to a true merchant. All three, if 
true men, have a work to be done irrespective of fee — 
to be done even at any cost, or for quite the contrary of 
fee; the pastor's function being to teach, the physician's 
to heal, and the merchant's, as I have said, to provide. 
That is to say, he has to understand to their very root 
the qualities of the thing he deals in, and the means of 
obtaining or producing it; and he has to apply all his 
sagacity and energy to the producing or obtaining it in 
perfect state, and distributing it at the cheapest possible 
price where it is most needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any com- 
modity involves necessarily the agency of many lives and 
hands, the merchant becomes in the course of his business 
the master and governor of large masses of men in a 
more direct, though less confessed way, than a militaiy 
officer or pastor; so that on him falls, in great part, the 
responsibility for the kind of life they lead: and it be- 
comes his duty, not only to be always considering how 
to produce what he sells, in the purest and cheapest 
forms, but how to make the various employments in* 
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Tolved in the production, or transference of it, most bene 
ficial to tie men employed. 

And aa into these two functions, requiring for their 
rig'ht exercise the highest intelligence, as well as patience, 
kindness, and »act, the merchant is bound to put aU his 
energy, so for their just discharge be is bound, as soldier 
or physician is bound, to give up, if need be, his life, ia 
such way as it may be demanded of him. Two main 
points he has in hia providing function to maintain: 
first, his engagements (faithfulness to engagements be- 
ing the real root of all possibilities, in commerce) ; and, 
secondly, the perfectuess and purity of the thing pro- 
vided; BO that, rather than fail in any engagement, or 
consent to any deterioration, adulteration, or unjust and 
exorbitant price of that which he provides, he is hound 
to meet fearlessly any form of distress, poverty, or labor, 
which may, through maintenance of these points, come 
upon him. 

Again: in his office as governor of the men employed 
by him, the merchant or manufacturer is invested with 
a distinctly paternal authority and responsibility. In 
most cases, a youth entering a commercial establishment 
is withdrawn altogether from home influence; his master 
must become his father, else he has. for practical and 
constant help, no father at hand : in all cases the master's 
authority, together with the general tone and atmosphere 
of his business, and the character of the men with whom 
the youth is compelled in the course of it to associate, 
have more immediate and pressing weight than the home 
influence, and will usually neutralize it either for good 
or evil ; so that the only means which the master has of 
doing justice to the men employed by him is to ask him- 
self sternly whether he ia dealing with such subordinate 
as he would with his own son, if compelled by circum- 
stances to take such a position. 

Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, or 
were by any chance obliged, to place his own son in the 
position of a common sailor; as he would then treat bis 
80D, he is bound always to treat every one of the men 
iinder him. So, also, supposing the master of a manu- 
factory saw it right, or were by any chance obliged, to 
place his own son in the position of an ordinary 
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man; as he would then treat his son, he is bound always 
to treat every one of his men. This is the only effectiye, 
true, or practical Rule which can be given on this point 
of political economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last 
man to leave his ship in case of wreck, and to shaie his 
last crust with the sailors in case of famine, so the 
manufacturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, is 
bound to take the suSering of it with his men, and even 
to take more of it for himself than he allows his men to 
feel; as a father would in a famine, shipwreck, or battle, 
sacrifice himself for his son. 

All which sounds very strange: the only real strange- 
ness in the matter being, nevertheless, that it should so 
sound. For all this is true, and that not partially nor 
theoretically, but everlastingly and practicaUy; all other 
doctrine than this respecting matters political being 
false in premises, absurd in deduction, and imx>ossible in 
practice, consistently with any progressive state of na- 
tional life; all the life which we now possess as a nation 
showing itself in the resolute denial and scorn, by a few 
strong minds and faithful hearts, of the economic prin- 
ciples taught to our multitudes, which principles, so far 
as accepted, lead straight to national destruction. Be- 
specting the modes and forms of destruction to whidi 
they lead, and, on the other hand, resi)ectinff the farther 
practical working of true polity, I hope to reason farther 
in a following paper. 

The Veins of Wealth 
[Unto This Last, Essay IE.] 

The answer which would be made by any ordinary po- 
litical economist to the statements contained in the pre- 
ceding paper, is in few words as follows: — 

^^It is indeed true that certain advantages of a generil 
nature may be obtained by the development of social affec- 
tions, fiut political economists never professed, nor pro- 
fess, to take advantages of a general nature into con- 
sideration. Our science is simply the science of getting 
rich. So far from being a fallacious or visionary one^ 
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it is found by experience to be praoticalJy effective. Per- 
sons who follow ita precepts do actually become rich, 
and persons who disobey them become poor. Every capi- 
talist of Europe has acquired hia fortune by following 
the known lawa of our science, and increases hia capital 
daily by an adherence to them. It is vain to bring for- 
ward tricks of logic, againat the force of accomplished 
facts. Every man of buainess knows by experience bow 
money is made, and how it is loat." 

Pardon me. Men of business do indeed know how 
they themselves made their money, or how, on occasion, 
they lost it. Playing a long-practiced game, they are 
familiar with the chances of its cards, and can rightly 
explain their losses and gains. But they neither know 
who keeps the bank of the gambling-houae, nor what 
other games may be played with the same cards, nor 
what other loaaea and gains, far away among the dark 
streets, are essentially, though invisibly, dependent on 
theirs in the lighted rooms. They have learned a few, 
and only a few, of the laws of mercantile economy; but 
not one of those of political economy. 

Primarily, which is very notable and curious, I ob- 
serve that men of business rarely know the meaning of 
the word "rich." At least, if they know, they do not in 
their reasonings allow for the fact, that it is a relative 
word, implying its opposite "poor" as positively as the 
word "north" implies its opposite "south." Men nearly 
always speak and write as if riches were absolute, and 
it were possible, by following certain scientific precepts, 
for everybody to be rich. Whereas riches are a power 
like that of electricity, acting only through inequalities 
or negations of itself. The force of the guinea you have 
in your pocket depends wholly on the default of a guinea 
in your neighbor's pocket. If he did not want it, it 
would be of no use to you; the degree of power it poa- 
sesaes depends accurately upon the need or desire he has 
for it,^ — and the art of making yourself rich, in the ordi- 
nary mercantile economist's sense, is therefore equally 
and necessarily the art of keeping your neighbor poor. 

I would not contend in this matter (and rarely in any 
matter) for the acceptance of terms. But I wish tho 
reader clearly and deeply to understand the differen< 
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between the two economies, to which the terms 'Politi- 
cal" and ^^Mercantile" might not unadvisably be attached. 

Political economy (the economy of a State, or of citi- 
«ei5yconsi8ts simply in the production, preservation^ and 
distribution, at fittest time and place, of useful or pleas- 
urable things. The farmer who cuts his hay at the right 
time; the shipwright who drives his bolts well home in 
sound wood; the builder who lays good bricks in well- 
tempered mortar; the housewife who takes care of her 
furniture in the parlor, and guards against all waste in 
her kitchen; and the singer who rightly disciplines, and 
never overstrains her voice, are all political economists 
in the true and final sense: .adding continually to the 
riches and well-being of the nation to^hich they belong. 

But mer cantile economy, the economy of "^ero^**"^ 
of "pay," signifies tlie accumulation, in the hands of in- 
dividuals, of legal or moral claim upon, or power over 
the labor of others; every such claim implying precisely 
as much poverty or debt on one side, as it implies riches 
or right on the other. 

It does not, therefore, necessarily involve an addition 
to the actual property, or well-being of the StafcT in which 
it exists. But since this conmaercial wealth, or power 
over labor, is nearly always convertible at once into real 
property, while real property is not always convertible at 
once into power over labor, the idea of riches among ac- 
tive men in civilized nations generally refers to com- 
mercial wealth; and in estimating their possessions, they 
rather calculate the value of their horses and fields by 
the number of guineas they could get for them, than the 
value of their guineas by the number of horses and fields 
they could buy with them. 

There is, however, another reason for this habit of 
mind: namely, that an accumulation of real proi>erty is 
of little use to its owner, unless, together with it, he has 
commercial power over labor. Thus, suppose any peTBcm 
to be put in possession of a large estate of fruitful land, 
with rich beds of gold in its gravel; coimtless herds of 
cattle in its pastures; houses, and gardens, and store- 
houses full of useful stores: but suppose, after all, that 
he could get no servants? In order that he may be ahlo 
to have sen^ants, someone in the neighborhood must be 
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poor, and in want of his gold — or hia com. Assume that 
no one is in want of either, and that no servants are to 
be had. He must, therefore, bake his own bread, make 
his own clothes, plough hia own ground, and shepherd 
his own flocks. His gold will be as useful to him as any 
ether yellow pebbles on his estate. His stores must rot, 
for he cannot consume them. He can eat no more than 
another man could eat, and wear no more than another 
man could wear. He must lead a life of severe and com- 
mon labor to procure even ordinary comforts; he will be 
ultimately unable to keep either houses in repair, or fields 
in cultiyation; and forced to content himself with a poor 
man's portion of cottage and garden, in the midst of a 
desert of waste land, trampled by wild cattle, and en- 
cumbered by ruins of palaces, which he will hardly mock 
at himself by calling "his own." 

The most covetous of mankind would, with small ex- 
ultation, 1 presume, accept riches of this kind on these 
terms. What is really desired, under the name of riches, 
ia, essentially, power over men ; in ite simplest sense, the 
power of obtaining for our own advantage the labor of 
servant, tradesman, and artist ; in wider sense, authority 
of directing large masses of the nation to various ends 
(good, trivial, or hurtful, according to the mind of the 
rich person). And this power of wealth of course is 
greater or less in direct proportion to the poverty of the 
men over whom it is exercised, and in inverse proportion 
to the number of persona who are aa rich as ourselves, 
and who are ready to give the same price for an article 
of which the supply is limited. If the musician is poor, 
he will sing for small pay, as long as there is only one 
person who can pay him; but if there be two or three, 
he will sing for the one who offers him most. And thus 
the power of the riches of the patron (always imperfect 
and doubtful, as we shall see presently even when moat 
authoritative) depends iirst on the poverty of the artist, 
and then on the limitation of the number of eq 
wealthy persons, who also want seats at the concert, 
that, aa above stated, the art of becoming "rich," in the 
common sense, is not absolutely nor finally the art of 
accumulating much money for ourselves, but also of 
triving that our neighbors shall have less. In acci 
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terms, it is ^^the art of establishing the TinAyiTWT^m in- 
equality in our own favor." 

Now, the establishment of such inequality cannot be 
shown in the abstract to be either advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to the body of the nation. The rash and 
absurd assumption that such inequalities are necessarily 
advantageous, lies at the root of most of the populfljr 
fallacies on the subject of political economy. For the 
eternal and inevitable law in this matter is, that the bene- 
ficialness of the inequality depends, first, on the n:iethods 
by which it was accomplished; and, secondly, on. the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. Inequalities of wealth, un- 
justly established, have assuredly injured the nation in 
which they exist during their establishment; and, un- 
justly directed, injure it yet more during their existence. 
But inequalities of wealth, justly established, benefit tbe 
nation in the course of their establishment; and, nobly 
used, aid it yet more by their existence. That is to say, 
among every active and well-governed people, the various 
strength of individuals, tested by full exertion and spe- 
cially applied to various need, issues in unequal, but har- 
monious results, receiving reward or authority according 
to its class and service;* while, in the inactiYe or iH- 

* I have been naturally asked several times with req>ect to the sen- 
tence in the first of these papers, "the bad workmen unemployed." 
"But what are you to do with ^our bad unemploved workmen?*' WeUt 
it seems to me the (]uestion might have occurrea to you before. Your 
housemaid's place is vacant — you give twenty pounds a year — two 
girls come for it, one neatly dressed, the other dirtily; one with good 
recommendations, the other with none. You do not, under these ax- 
cumstances, usually ask the dirty one if she will come for ^tcen 
pounds, or twelve; and, on her consenting, take her instead of the 
well-recommended one. Still less do you try to beat both down bf 
making them bid against each other, till you can hire both, one tt 
twelve pounds a year, and the other at eight. You simply take the one 
fittest tor the place, and send away the other, not pernaps concemiiif 
yourself quite as much as you should with the question wnich vou now 
impatiently put to me, "What is to become of her?" For, all that I 
advise you to do, is to deal with workmen as with servants; and Terily 
the question is of weight: "Your bad workman, idler, and rogue^ 
what are you to do with him?" 

We will consider of this presently: remember that the a^iwiS wit ft rat i ^ 
of a complete system of national commerce and industry eannot be 
explained in full detail within the space of twelve pages. Meantime^ 
consider whether, there being confessedly some difficulty in dealing widi 
rogues and idlers, it may not be advisable to produce as few of them ti 
possible. If you examine into the history of rogues, you will find dw|f 
are as truly manufactured articles as anything else, and it is just be* 
cause our present system of political economy gives so large a stimr *** I 
to that manufacture that you may know it to be a false one. We '■ I 
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governed nation, the gradations of decay and the victories 
of treason work out also their own rugged system of aub- 
.iectioo and suecesB ; and substitute, for the melodious in- 
equalities of concurrent power, the iniquitous dominances 
and depressions of guilt and misfortune. 

Thus the circulation of wealth in a nation resembles 
that of the blood in the natural body. There is one quick- 
ness of the current which conies of cheerful emotion or 
wholesome exercise; and another which comes of shame 
or of fever. There is a flush of the body which is fuU 
of warmth and life; and another which will pass into 
putrefaction. 

The analogy will hold down even to minute particulars. 
For as diseased local determination of the blood involves 
depression of the general health of the system, all morbid 
local action of riches will be found ultimately to involve 
a weakening of the resources of the body politic. 

The mode in which this is produced may be at once 
understood by examining one or two instances of the 
development of wealth in the simplest possible circum- 
stances. 

Suppose two sailors cast away on an uninhabited coast, 
and obliged to maintain themselves there by their own 
labor for a series of years. 

If they both kept their health, and worked steadily 
and in amity with each other, they might build them- 
selves a convenient house, and in time come to possess 
a certain quantity of cultivated land, together with vari- 
ous stores laid up for future use. All these things would 
be real riches or property; and, supposing the men both 
to have worked equally hard, they would each have right 
to equal share or use of it. Their political economy would 
consiat merely in careful preservation and juat division 
of these possessions. Perhaps, however, after some time 
one or other might he dissatisfied with the results of their 
common farming; and they might in consequence agree 
to divide the land they* had brought under the spade into 
equal shares, so that each might thenceforward work in 
" " ", aud live by it. Suppose that after this ar- 
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rangement had been made, one of them were to fall 31, 
and be unable to work on his land at a critical time — 
say of sowing or harvest. 

He would naturally ask the other to sow or reap for 
him. 

Then his companion might say, with perfect justice, 
**I will do this additional work for you; but if I do it, 
you must promise to do as much for me at another time. 
I will count how many hours I spend on your ground, 
and you shall give me a written promise to work for the 
same number of hours on mine, whenever I need your 
help, and you are able to give it." 

Suppose the disabled man's sickness to continue, and 
that under various circumstances, for several years, re- 
quiring the help of the other, he on each occasion gave a 
written pledge to work, as soon as he was able, at his 
companion's orders, for the same number of hours which 
the other had given up to him. What will the positionB 
of the two men be when the invalid is able to resume 
work? 

Considered as a "Polis," or state, they will be poorer 
than they would have been otherwise : poorer by the with- 
drawal of what the sick man's labor would have produced 
in the interval. His friend may perhaps have toiled witii 
an energy quickened by the enlarged need, but in the 
end, his own land and property must have suffered l^ 
the withdrawal of so much of his time and thought from 
them; and the united property of the two men will be 
certainly less than it would have been if both had re- 
mained in health and activity. 

But the relations in which they stand to each other 
are also widely altered. The sick man has not on^ 
pledged his labor for some years, but will probably have 
exhausted his own share of the accumulated stores, and 
will be in consequence for some time dependent on the 
other for food, which he can only ''pay" or reward h 
for by yet more deeply pledging his own labor. 

Supposing the written promises to be held entirdj 
valid (among civilized nations their validity is secured 
by legal measures*), the person who had hitherto worirad 

* The disputes which exist resoecting^ the real nature of money ariie 
more from the disputants examining its functions on different aide^ 
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for both might now, if he chose, rest altogether, and pass 
his time in idleness, not only forcing his companion to 
redeem all the engagements he had already entered into, 
but exacting from him pledges for further labor, to an 
arbitrary amount, for what food he had to advance to 

There might not, from first to last, be the leaat illegality 
(in the ordinary sense of the word) in the arrangement; 
but if a stranger arrived on the coast at this advanced 
epoch of their political economy, he would find one man 
commercially Rich; the other commercially Poor. He 
would see, perhaps, with no small surprise, one passing 
his days in idleness; the other laboring for both, and 
living sparely, in the hope of recovering his independence 
at some distant period. 

This is, of course, an example of one only out of many 
ways in which inequality of possession may be established 
between different persons, giving rise to the Mercantile 
forms of Riches and Poverty, In the instance before 
us, one of the men might from the first have deliberately 
chosen to be idle, and to put his life in pawn for present 
ease; or he might have mismanaged his land, and been 
compelled to have recourse to his neighbor for food and 
help, pledging his future labor for it. But what I want 
the reader to note especially is the fact, common to a 
large number of typical eases of this kind, that the estab- 
lishment of the mercantile wealth which consists in a 
claim upon labor, signifies a political diminution of the 
real wealth which couaiats in substantial possessions. 

Take another example, more consistent with the ordi- 
nary course of affairs of trade. Suppose that three men, 
instead of two, formed the little isolated republic, and 
found themselves obliged to separate, in order to farm 

tban from any real dissent o( their opinions. All maney, propFd)' so 
called, is an acknpwledgmmt of debt; but aa such, il ma^ either be 

idl"neM"and''p™ur"'of the debtor.*" T^e^rnVr^cy ot'the*quMlion hJ 
bc*n much increased by the (hitherto necesgary) use of marketable 
commadilics, such as gDia, silver, salt, shells, etc., to give intrinsic value 
or eccurily to currency; but the final and best definition of money is 
ihat it is a documentary promise ratified and guaranteed by the nation 
to give or find > cetlam quantity of labor on demand. A man's labor 
for a dij is a belter standard of value than a measure of any produce. 
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different pieces of land at some distance from each other 
along the coast: each estate furnishing^ a distinct kind 
of produce, and each more or less in need of the ma- 
terial raised on the other. Suppose that the third man* 
in order to save the time of all three, undertakes simply 
to superintend the transference of commodities from one 
farm to the other; on condition of receiving^ some suffi- 
ciently remunerative share of every parcel of goods con- 
veyed, or of some other parcel received in exchan^ for it 

If this carrier or messenger always hrings to each estate* 
from the other, what is chiefly wanted, at the right time^ 
the operations of the two farmers will go on prosperously* 
and the largest possible result in produce* or wealth* wHI 
be attained by the little community. But suppose no in- 
tercourse between the land owners is possible* except 
through the traveling agent; and that* after a time* this 
agent, watching the course of each man's agriculture^ 
keeps back the articles with which he has been entrusted 
until there comes a period of extreme necessity for them, 
on one side or other, and then exacts in exchange for 
them all that the distressed farmer can spare of other 
kinds of produce: it is easy to see that by ingeniously 
watching his opportunities, he might possess himself 
regularly of the greater part of the superfluous produce 
of the two estates, and at last, in some year of severest 
trial or scarcity, purchase both for himself and main- 
tain the former proprietors thenceforward as his laborers 
or his servants. 

This would be a case of commercial wealth acquired 
on the exactest principles of modem political economy. 
But more distinctly even than in the former instance^ 
it is manifest in this that the wealth of the State* or of 
the three men considered as a society, is collectively leas 
than it would have been had the merchant been content 
with juster profit. The operations of the two agricol* 
turists have been cramped to the utmost; and the con* 
tinual limitations of the supply of things they wanted at 
critical times, together with the failure of courage con- 
sequent on the prolongation of a struggle for mere ei- 
istence, without any sense of permanent gain* must have 
seriously diminished the eflective results of their labor; 
and the stores finally accumulated in the meTchanfi 
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hands will not in any wise be of equivalent value to 
those TChich, bad his dealings been honest, would bavo 
filled at once the granaries of the farmers and his own. 

The whole question, therefore, respecting not only the 
advantage, but even the quantity, of national wealth, re- 
solves itself finally into one of abstract justice. It is 
impossible to conclude, of any given mass of acquired 
wealth, merely by the fact of its existence, whether it 
signifies good or evil to the nation in the midst of which 
it exists. Its real value depends on the moral sign at- 
tached to it, just as sternly as that of a mathematical 
quantity depends on the algebraical sign attached to it. 
Any given accumulation of commercial wealth may be 
indicative, on the one band, of faithful industries, pro- 
gressive energies, and productive ingenuities: or, on tbe 
other, it may he indicative of mortal luxury, merciless 
tyranny, ruinous chicane. Some treasures are heavy 
■with human tears, as an ill-stored harvest with untimely 
rain; and some gold is brighter in sunshine than it is in 
Bubstance. 

And these are not, observe, merely moral or pathetic 
attributes of riches, which the seeker of riches may, if he 
chooses, despise; they are, literally and sternly, material 
attributes of riches, depreciating or exalting, incalculably, 
the monetary signification of the sum in question. One 
taass of money is the outcome of action which has cre- 
ated, — another, of action which has annihilated, — ten 
times as much in the gathering of it ; such and such 
strong hands have been paralyzed, as if they had been 
immbed by night-shade: so many strong men's courage 
broken, so many productive operations hindered; tlria and 
the other false direction given to labor, and lying image 
of prosperity set up, on Dura plains dug into aeven-times- 
heated furnaces. That which seems to he wealth may in 
verity be only tbe gilded index of far-reaching ruin; a 
wrecker's handful of coin gleaned from the beach to which 
he has beguiled an argosy; a camp-fol lower's bundle of 
rags unwrapped from the breasts of goodly soldiers dead ; 
the purchase-pieces of potter's fields, wherein shall be 
buried together the citii-.cn and the stranger. 

And therefore, the idea that directions can be giveu 
for the gaining of wealth, irrespectively of tbe considers J 
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tion of its moral sources, or that any general and tech- 
nical law of purchase and gain can be set down for 
national practice, is perhaps the most insolently futOe 
of all that ever beguiled men through their vices. So far 
as I know, there is not in history record of anything so 
disgraceful to the human intellect as the modem idea 
that the commercial text, ''Buy in the cheapest maiket 
and sell in the dearest," represents, or under any circum- 
stances could represent, an available principle of national 
economy. Buy in the cheapest market? — yes; but what 
made your market cheap ? Charcoal may be cheap among 
your roof timbers after a fire, and bricks may be cheap 
in your streets after an earthquake; but fire and earth- 
quake may not therefore be national benefits. Sell in 
the dearest? — ^yes, truly; but what made your maiket 
dear? You sold your bread well to-day: was it to a 
dying man who gave his last coin for it, and will never 
need bread more; or to a rich man who to-morrow w31 
buy your farm over your head; or to a soldier on his 
way to pillage the bank in which you have put your 
fortune ? 

None of these things you can know. One thin^ only 
you can know: namely, whether this dealing of yours is 
a just and faithful one, which is all you need concern 
yourself about respecting it; sure thus to have done your 
own part in bringing about ultimately in the world a 
state of things which will not issue in pillage or in death. 
And thus every question concerning these things mergee 
itself ultimately in the great question of justice, which, 
the ground being thus far cleared for it, I will enter 
upon in the next paper, leaving only, in this, three final 
points for the reader's consideration. 

It has been shown that the chief value and virtue of 
money consists in its having power over human beings; 
that, without this power, large material iK>sses8ion8 are 
useless, and to any person possessing sudb power, com- 
paratively unnecessary. But power over human beings 
is attainable by other means than by money. As I said 
a few pages back, the money power is always imper&et 
and doubtful; there are many things which cannot be 
reached with it, others which cannot be retained by it 
Many joys may be given to men which cannot be hi 
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for gold, and many fidelities found in them which cannot 
be rewarded, with it. 

Trite enough, — the reader thinks. Yea: but it is not 
ao trite, — I wish it were,- — that in this moral power, quite 
inscrutable and immeasurable though it be, there ia a 
monetary value just as real as that represented by more 
ponderous eurreueies. A man's hand may be full of in- 
vieible gold, and the wave of it, or the graap, shall do 
more than another's with a shower of bullion. This in- 
visible gold, also, does not necessarily diminish in apend- 
ing. Political economists will do well some day to take 
heed of it, though they cannot take measure. 

But farther. Since the essence of wealth consists in 
its authority over men, if the apparent or nominal wealth 
fail in this power, it fails in essence; in fact, ceases to be 
wealth at all. It does not appear lately in England, that 
our authority over men ia absolute. The servants show 
eoras disposition to rush riotously upstairs, under an im- 
pression that their wages are not regularly paid. We 
should augur ill of any gentleman's property to whom 
this happened every other day in hia drawing-room. 

So, also, the power of our wealth seems limited as re-^ 
cpects the comfort of the servants, no less than thei^ 
quietude. The persons in the kitchen appear to be ilM 
dressed, squalid, half-starved. One cannot help imag- 
ining that the riches of the establishment must be of a 
very theoretical and documentary character. 

Finally. Since the essence of wealth consists in power 
over men. will it not follow that the nobler and the more 
in number the persona are over whom it has power, the 
greater the wealth? Perhaps it may even appear, after 
some consideration, that the persons themselves are the 
■wealth— that these pieces of gold with which we are in 
the habit of guiding them, are, in fact, nothing more 
than a kind of Byzantine harness or trappings, very glit- 
tering and beautiful in barbaric sight, wherewith we 
bridle the creatures; but that if these same living crea- 
tures could be guided without the fretting and jingling 
of the Byzants in their mouths and ears, they might 
themselves be more valuable than their bridles. In fact, 
it may be discovered that the true veins of wealth are 
purple^and not in Rock, but in Flesh — perhaps 
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that the final outcome and consummation of all wealth 
is in the producing as many as possible full-breathed, 
bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human creatures. Our 
modem wealth, I think, has rather a tendenoy the other 
way; — ^most political economists appearing^ to coiudder 
multitudes of human creatures not conducive to wealth, 
or at best conducive to it only by remaining in a dim- 
eyed and narrow-chested state of being. 

Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to serious question, 
which I leave to the reader's pondering, whether, among 
national manufacturers, that of Souls of a g^ood quality 
may not at last turn out a quite leadingly lucrative onel 
Nay, in some far-away and yet undreamed-of hour, I can 
even imagine that England may cast all iJioughts of 
possessive wealth back to the barbaric nations among 
whom they first arose; and that, while the sands of the 
Indus and adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the 
housings of the charger, and flash from the turban of the 
slave, she, as a Christian mother, may at last attain to 
the virtues and the treasures of a Heathen one^ and be 
able to lead forth her Sons, saying, — 
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These are my Jewels.*' 



TIME AND TIDE 

By Weare and Tyne 

Letter I 

The two hinds of Cooperation. — In its highest sense 9 

is not yet thought of 

Denmark Hill, February 4> 1887. 
My dear Friend — ^You have now everything I ha^e yefc 
published on political economy; but there are serotl 
points in these books of mine which I intended to add 
notes to, and it seems little likely I shall get that bood 
done. So I think the best way of making up for the 
want of these is to write you a few simple letters, whick 
you can read to other people, or send to be printed, if 
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you like, in any of your journals where you think they 
may be useful. 

I especially want you, for one thing, to understand the 
sense in which the word "cooperation" is used in my 
books. You will find I am always pleading for it ; and 
yet I don't at all mean the cooperation of partnership 
(aa opposed to the system of wages) which is now so 
gradually extending itself among our great firms, I am 
glad to see it doing so, yet not altogether glad; for none 
of you who are engaged in the immediate struggle be- 
tween the system of cooperation and the system of mas- 
tership know how much the dispute involves; and none 
of UB know the results to which it may finally lead. For 
the alternative is not, in reality, only between two modes 
of conducting business — it is between two different states 
of society. It is not the question whether an amount of 
wages, no greater in the end than that at present re- 
ceived by the men, may be paid to them in a way which 
ehall give them share in the risks, and interest in the 
prosperity, of the business. The question is, really, 
whether the profits which are at present taken, as his 
own right, by the person whose capital, or energy, or 
ingenuity, has made him head of the firm, are not in 
aome proportion to be divided among the subordinatea 
of it. 

I do not wish, for the moment, to enter into any in- 
quiry as to the just claims of capital, or as ^x> the pro- 
portions in which profits ought to be, or are in actually 
existing firms, divided. I merely take the one assured 
and essential condition, that a somewhat larger income 
will he in cooperative firms secured to the subordinates, 
by the diminution of the income of the chief. And the 
geiieral tendency of such a system is to increase the fa- 
cilities of advancement among the subordinates; to stim- 
ulate their ambition ; to enable them to lay by, if they 
are provident, more ample and more early provision for 
declining years; and to form in the end a vast class of 
persons wholly different from the existing operative: — 
members of society, possessing each a moderate compe- 
tence; able to procure, therefore, not indeed many of the 
luxuries, but all the comforts of life ; and to devote some 
leisure to the attainments of liberal education, and to th9. J 
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other objects of free life. On the other hand, by the 
exact sum which is divided among them, more llian their 
present wages, the fortune of the man who, under the 
present system, takes all the profits of the business, will 
be diminished; and the acquirement of large private for- 
tune by regular means, and all the conditions of life be- 
longing to such fortune, will be rendered impossible in 
the manufacturing community. 

Now, the magnitude of the social change hereby in- 
volved, and the consequent differences in the moral re- 
lations between individuals, have not as yet been thou^t 
of, — ^much less estimated, — by any of your writers on 
commercial subjects; and it is because I do not yet fed 
able to grapple with them that I have left untou^ed, in 
the books I send you, the question of cooperative labor. 
When I use the word "cooperation," it is not meant to 
refer to these new constitutions of firms at alL I use 
the word in a far wider sense, as opposed, not to master 
hood, but to competition. I do not mean, for instance, 
by cooperation, that all the master bakers in a town are 
to give a share of their profits to the men who go out 
with the bread; but that the masters are not to try to 
undersell each other, nor seek each to get the other^s 
business, but are all to form one society, selling^ to the 
public under a common law of severe penalty for unjust 
dealing, and at an established price. I do not mean that 
all bankers' clerks should be partners in the bank; but 
I do mean that all bankers should be members of a gi€flt 
national body, answerable as a society for all deposits; 
and that the private business of speculating with other 
people's money should take another name than that of 
"banking." And, for final instance, I mean by "coopera- 
tion" not only fellowships between trading firms, but be* 
tween trading nations; so that it shall no more be thou|^t 
(as it is now, with ludicrous and vain selfishness) an ad- 
vantage for one nation to undersell another; and ts^e its 
occupation away from it ; but that the primal and eternal 
law of vital commerce shall be of all men understood— 
namely, that every nation is fitted by its character, and 
the nature of its territories, for some particular employ- ■ 
ments or manufacturers; and that it is the true inter 
of every other nation to encourage it in sudi speciality 
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and by no menus to interfere with, but in all ways for- 
ward and protect, its efforts, ceasing all rivalship with it, 
so soon as it is strong enough to occupy its proper place. 
You see, therefore, that the idea of cooperation, in the 
sense in which I employ it, has hardly yet entered into 
the minds of political inquirers ; and I will not pursue 
it at present; but return to that system which is be- 
ginning to obtain credence and practice among ua. This, 
however, must be in a following letter. ^^ 

r Letter II ^^H 

Cooperation, as TiHherto understood, is perhaps not '^^H 
expedient ^^M 

February i, 186T.^" 
LiMiTiNC the inquiry, then, for the present, aa pro- 
posed in the close of my last letter, to the form of co- 
operation which is now upon its trial in practice, I would 
beg of you to observe' that the points at issue, in the 
comparison of this system with that o£ mastership, are 
by no means hitherto frankly stated ; still less can they 
as yet be fairly brought to test. For all mastership is 
not alike in principle; there are just and unjust master- 
ships; and while, on the one hand, there can be no ques- 
tion but that cooperation is better than unjust and tyran- 
nous mastership, there is very great room for doubt 
■whether it be better than a just and benignant master- 

At present you — everyone of you~-speak, and act, as 
if there were only one alternative; namely, between a 
system in which profits shall be divided in due proportion 
among all; and the present one, in which the workman 
is paid the least wages he will take, under the pres- 
sure of competition in the labor-market. But an inter- 
mediate method is conceivable; a method which appears 
to me more prudent, and in. its ultimate results more 
jnat. than the cooperative one. An arraneement may be 
supposed, and I have good hope also may one day be 
effected, by which every subordinate shall be paid suffi- 
cient and regular wages, according to his rank; by whidi ^J 
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due provision shall be made out of the profits of the 
business for sick and superannuated workers; and l^ 
which the master, being held responsible, cts a minor hing 
or governor, for ^le conduct as well as the comfort of 
all those under his rule, shall, on that condition, be per- 
mitted to retain to his own use the surplus profits of the 
business which the fact of his being: its master may be 
assumed to prove that he has organized by superior in- 
tellect and energy. And I think this principle of regnltf 
wage-paying, whether it be in the abstract more just, or 
not, is at all events the more prudent; for this reason 
mainly, that in spite of all the cant which is continually 
talked by cruel, foolish, or designing x)ersons about ''the 
duty of remaining content in the position in which Provi- 
dence has placed you," there is a root of the very deepest 
and holiest truth in the saying, which gives to it sad 
power as it still retains, even uttered by unkind and 
unwise lips, and received into doubtful and embittexed 
hearts. 

If, indeed, no eifort be made to discover, in the counB 
of their early training, for what services the youths of i 
nation are individually qualified; nor any care taken to 
place those who have unquestionably proved their fitneH 
for certain functions, in the offices they could best fnUD, 
— then, to call the confused wreck of social order and 
life brought about by malicious collision and competitioDf 
an arrangement of Providence, is quite one of t&e most 
insolent and wicked ways in which it is possible to U^ 
the name of God in vain. But if, at the proper time^ 
some earnest effort be made to place youths, according 
to their capacities, in the occupations for which thoy an 
fitted, I think the system of organization will be finally 
found the best, which gives the least encouragement to 
thoughts of any great future advance in social Hfe. 

The healthy sense of progress, which is necessary 
the strength and happiness of men, does not co u 

the anxiety of a struggle to attain higher place, or nuik; 
but in gradually perfecting the manner, and accompliflh- 
ing the ends, of the life which we have chosen, or iMA 
circumstances have determined for us. Thus, I think 
the object of a workman's ambition should not be to be* 
come a master; but to attain daily more subtle and ef* 
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emplary ekill in his own craft, to aave from his wages I 
enough to enrich and complete hia home gradually with I 
more delicate and substantial comforts; and to lay by I 
such store as shall be sufficient for the happy mainte- I 
nance of hie old age (rendering him independent of the I 
help proYided for the sicb and indigent by the arrange- I 
meat presuppoaed), and sufficient also for the starting | 
of his children in a rank of life equal to his own. If hia I 
wages are not enough to enable him to do this, they are J 
unjustly low; if they are once raised to this adequata^ 1 
standard, I do not think that by the possible increase of I 
his gains under contingencies of trade, or by divisions | 
of profits with his master, he should be enticed into 
feverish hope of an entire change of condition; and as 
an almost necessary consequence, pass hia days in an 
anxious discontent with immediate circumstances, and a 
comfortless scorn of his daily life, for which no subse- 
quent success could indemnify him. And I am the more J 
confident in this belief, because, even supposing a gradual I 
rise in social rank possible for all well-conducted personH^ I 
my esrperience does not lead me to think the elevation it- " 
self, when attained, would be conducive to their bappi- 
nesa. 

The grounds of this opinion I will give you in a future 
letter; in the present one, I must pass to a more important 
point—namely, that if this stability of condition be indeed 
desirable for those in whom existing circumstances might 
seem to justify discontent, much more must it be good 
and desirable for those who already possess everything 
■which can be conceived necessary to happiness. It is the 
merest insolence of selfishness to preach contentment to a I 
laborer who gets thirty shillings a week, while we suppose ^ 
an active and plotting covetousness to be meritorious in a 
man who has three thousand a year. In this, as in all 
other points of mental discipline, it is the duty o£ the 
npper classes to set an example to the lower ; and to recom- 
mend and justify the restraint of the ambition of their 
inferiors, chiefly by severe and timely limitatiou of their 
own. And, without at present inquiring into the greater 
OP leas convenience of the possible methods of accomplish- 
ing such an object (every detail in suggestions of tbia . 
Jdnd necessarily furnishing separate matter of dispute)* J 
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I will merely state my long-fixed convictioiiy that one of 
the most important conditions of a healthful system of 
social economy would be the restraint of the propertieB 
and incomes of the upper classes within certain &Kei lim- 
its. The temptation to use every energy in the accumula- 
tion of wealth being thus removed, another, and a hi^^ier 
ideal of the duties of advanced life would he necessarily 
created in the national mind; by withdrawal of those who 
had attained the prescribed limits of wealth from conunor- 
cial competition, earlier worldly success, and earlier mar- 
riage, with all its beneficent moral results, would heoome 
possible to the young ; while the older men of actiye intel- 
lect, whose sagacity is now lost or warped in the further- 
ance of their own meanest interests, would he induced 
unselfishly to occupy themselves in the sui)erintendence of 
public institutions, or furtherance of public adyantagei 
And out of this class it would be found natural and pnr 
dent always to choose the members of the le^slatiye body 
of the Commons; and to attach to the order also some 
peculiar honors, in the possession of which such com- 
placency would be felt as would more than replace the 
unworthy satisfaction of being supposed richer than 
others, which to many men is the principal charm of theb 
wealth. And although no law of this purport would ever 
be imposed on themselves by the actual upper classes, thevB 
is no hindrance to its being gradually brought into fofoe 
from beneath, without any violent or impatient proceed- 
ings; and this I will endeavor to show you in my neit 
letter. 



Letter XXI 

Of the Digniiy of the Four Fine Arts; and of the 
Proper System of Retail Trade. 

April 16. 18«7. 

I RETURN now to the part of the subject at which I 
interrupted — ^the inquiry as to the proper means of findiitf 
persons willing to maintain themselves and others fay de* 
grading occupations. 

That, on the whole, simply manual occupations Oftf de 
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gradinga, I suppose I may asaume you to admit; at all 
events, the fact is ao, and I auppose few general readera 
will have any doubt of it.* 

Granting this, it foUowa as a direct consequence that it 
is the duty of all persons in higher stations of life, by 
every means in their power, to diminish their demand for 
work of auch kind, and to live with as little aid from the 
lovier trades, as they can possibly contrive. 

I suppose you aee that thia conclusion is not a little at 
variance with received notions on political economy? It 
is popularly supposed that it benefits a nation to invent 
a want. But the fact ia, that the true benefit is in 
extinguishing a want — in living with aa few wants as 
possible. 

I cannot tell you the contempt I feel for the common 
writers on political economy, in their stupefied missing 
of this first principal of all human economy — individual 
or political — to live, namely, with as few wants as possible, 
and to waste nothing of what is given you to supply them. 

This ought to be the first lesson of every rich man's 
political code. "Sir," his tutor should early say to him, 
"you are so placed in society, — it may be for your mis- 
fortune, it must be for your trial — that you are likely 
to be maintained all your life by the labor of other men. 
You will have to make shoes for nobody, but some one wilt 
have to make a great many for you. You will have to 
dig ground for nobody, but some one will have to dig 
through every summer's hot day for you. You will build 
houses and make clothes for no one, but many a rough 
hand must knead clay, and many an elbow be crooked to 
tbo stitch, to keep that body of yours warm and fine. Now 
remember, whatever you and your work may be worth, the 
less your beep costs, the better. It does not cost money 
only. It costs degradation. You do not merely employ 

■ Many of my working readers have disputed this sUtement eagerly, 
/eeling tie gowl efffcl oT work in themsrlvtj; but observe, I oolr lay, 

eaf !ill day, "s^fo'"lab*r wlth'^tlie "bands 'a™d'ay- ' But il'is not* de- 
grading to think all day— if you can., A highly bred court Udy, rigr"— 

c^iM^re thM^'a servMil-of-Mll'^work.' iToweTer'cIeve" a^S^honML "l 
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these people. You also tread upon them. It caimot be 
helped; — you have your place, and they have thein; hot 
see that you tread as lightly as possible, and on as few 
as possible. What food, and clothes, and lod^cinffy you 
honestly need, for your health and 'pea.ce, you may ri^t- 
eously take. See that you take the plainest you can serve 
yourself with — that you waste or wear nothinip vainly— 
and that you employ no man in furnishing you with any 
useless luxury." 

That is the first lesson of Christian — or human — econ* 
omy; and depend upon it, my friend, it is a sound oiie» 
and has every voice and vote of the spirits of Heaven and 
earth to back it, whatever views the Manchester men, or 
any other manner of men, may take respecting ^'denumd 
and supply." Demand what you deserve, and you shall 
be suppli^ with it, for your good. Demand what you 
do not deserve, and you shall be supplied with something 
which you have not demanded, and which Nature pe^ 
ceives liiat you deserve, quite to the contrary of your good 
That is the law of your existence, and if you do not make 
it the law of your resolved acts, so mudi, precisely, the 
worse for you and all connected with you. 

Yet observe, though it is out of its proi>er place said 
here, this law forbids no luxury which men are not de* 
graded in providing. You may have Paul Veronese to 
paint your ceiling, if you like, or Benvenuto Oellini to 
make cups for you. But you must not employ a hundred 
divers to find beads to stitch over your sleeve. (Did yoo 
see the account of the sales of the Esterhazy jewels Ihe 
other day?*) 

And the degree in which you recognize the difFerenoe 

* The reference is to the Times of Februarv 9, 1867, which gKve m 
account of the Esterhazy Jewels. On the deatn of the lut Frinee 
of the House, Paul, in 1866, the jewels had come into the handi d 
his creditors, and were on view at the shop of a London jeweller. 
"The jewelled suits of the Esterhazys," said the Times, "became tbe 
talk of the courts of Europe. As the feudal proprietor of nearilf 
one-third of Hungary, the Prince Nicholas had no difficulty in miaUfr 
ing a taste which had become a mania. Every part of the equtpnert 
of an officer's dress which should have been of metal was made ox pff* 
brilliants. The gems were sewn over uniforms tiU the fabric vtf 
literally stiff and cumbrous with the weight. The pearl suit is c 
cially famous. The display is well worth seemg, not oaJj for 
extraordinarv value and splendor, but as a striking illustration of 
length to which personal display can rise even among men when < 
tbe pasdon is indulged in." [Cook and Wedderburn*t iuile.1 
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tetween these two kinds of services, is precisely what 
makes the difference between your being a civilized per- 
son or a. barbarian. If you keep slaves to furnish forth 
your dress — to glut your stomach — sustain yoor indolence 
— or deck your pride, you are a barbarian. If you keep 
servauta, properly cared for, to furnish you with what 
you verily want, and no more than that — you are a "civil" 
person — a person capable of the qualities of citizenship. 

Now, farther, observe that in a truly civilized and dis- 
ciplined etate, no man would be allowed to meddle with 
any material who did not know how to make the best of it. 
In other worda, the arts of working in wood, clay, stone, 
and metal, would all be fine arts (working in iron for 
machinery becoming an entirely distinct business). 
There would be no joiner's work, no smith's, no pottery 
nor etone-cuttiuK, so debased in character as to be entire^' 
unconnected with the finer branches of the same art ; 
and to at least one of these finer branches (generally in 
metal-work) every painter and sculptor would be neces- 
sarily apprenticed during some years of his education. 
There would be room, in these four trades alone, for nearly 
every grade of practical intelligence and productive 
imagination. 

But it should not be artists alone who are exercised 
early in these crafts. It would be part of my scheme of 
physical education that every youth in the state — from the 
Sing's son downward, — should learn to do something 
finely and thoroughly with his hand, so as to let him know 
what touch meant; and what stout craftsmanship meant; 
and to inform him of many things besides, which no man 
can leam hut by some severely accurate discipline in do- 
ing. Let him once leam to take a straight shaving oS a 
plank, or draw a fine curve without faltering, or lay a brick 
level in its mortar; and he has learned a multitude of 
other matters which no lips of man could ever teach him. 
He might choose his craft, but whatever it was, he should 
leam it to some sufficient degree of true dexterity : and 
the result would be, in after life, that among the middle 
classes a good deal of their house furniture would be 
made, and a good deal of rough work, more or less clum,- 
sily, but not ineffectively, got through, hy the maal 
himself and his sons, with mnch furtherance of thi 
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^neral health and peace of mind, and increase of innocent 
domestic pride and pleasure, and to the extinction of a 
great deal of vulgar upholstery and other mean handicraft 

Farther. A great deal of the vulgarity, and nearly all 
the vice, of retail commerce, involving the degradation of 
persons occupied in it, depends simply on the fact that 
their minds are always occupied by the vital (or rather 
mortal) question of profits. I should at once put an end 
to this source of baseness by making all retail dealers 
merely salaried o£&cers in the employ of the trade g^lds; 
the stewards, that is to say, of the salable properties of 
those guilds, and purveyors of such and such articles to a 
given number of families. A perfectly well-educated per- 
son might, without the least degradation, hold such an 
of&ce as this, however poorly paid; and it would be pre- 
cisely the fact of his being well educated which would 
enable him to fulfil his duties to the public without the 
stimulus of direct profit. Of course the current objecti<m 
to such a system would be that no man, for a regularly 
paid salary, would take pains to please his customers; 
and the answer to that objection is, that if you can train 
a man to so much unselfishness as to ofPer himself fea^ 
lessly to the chance of being shot, in the course of Ub 
daily duty, you can most assuredly, if you make it also i 
point of honor with him, train him to the amount of self- 
denial involved in looking you out with care such a piece 
of cheese or bacon as you have asked for. 

You see that I have already much diminished the mun- 
ber of employments involving degradation; and raised the 
character of many of those that are left. There remain 
to be considered the necessarily painful or mechanical 
works of mining, forging, and the like; the unclean, 
noisome, or paltry manufactures — ^the various kinds of 
transport — (by merchant shipping, etc.), and the condi- 
tions of menial service. 

It will facilitate the examination of these if we put 
them for the moment aside, and pass to the other division 
of our dilemma, the question, namely, what kind of liva 
our gentlemen and ladies are to live, for whom all this 
hard work is to be done. 
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Shield a.vd Apron 
[Fa( D'Amo, Lecture III.] 

I LAID before you, in my last lecture, first lines of 
chart of Italian history ia the thirteenth century, which I 
hope gradually to fill with color, and enrich, to such degree 
as may be sufficient for all comfortable use. But I indi- 
cated, as the more special subject of our immediate study, 
the nascent power of liberal thought, and liberal art, over 
dead tradition and rude workmanship. 

To-day 1 must ask you to examine in greater detail the 
exact relation of this liberal art to the illiberal elements 
which surrounded it. 

You do not often hear me use that word ''Liberal" in 
any favorable eeiiae. I do so now, because I use it also in 
a very narrorf and exact sense. I mean that the thirteenth 
century is, in Italy's year of life, her 17th of March. In 
the light of it, she assumes her toga virilis; and it is 
sacred to her god Liber. 

To her god Liber, — observe; not Dionuaos, still leas 
Bacchus, but her own ancient and simple deity. And if 
you have read with some care the statement I gave you, 
with Carlyle's help, of the moment and manner of her 
change from savageuess to dexterity, and from, rudenesa 
to refinement of life, you will hear, familiar as the linet^ 
are to yon, the invocation in the first Georgic with a 
sense of its meaning : 



"Voa, olarrisBima mundi 
Liunina, la.beiiti?ni rieXo qus ducitis annum, 
Liber, et alma teres; vestro si mnnere tellua 
CliBoniatn pingui glandem mutavit arista, 
Pnpulaque iiivtntis Acheloia, mUouit nvia. , , 
Munera vestra cano." • 



These gifts, innocent, rich, full of life, exquisitely 
l.>eautiful in order and grace of growth, I have though! 
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best to symbolize to you, in the series of types of the 
power of the Greek gods, placed in your educational 
Series, by the blossom of the wild strawberry; which in 
rising from its trine cluster of trine leaves, — ^itself as 
beautiful as a white rose, and always single on its stalk, 
like an ear of com, yet with a succeeding blossom at its 
side, and bearing a fruit which is as distinctly a group of 
seeds as an ear of com itself, and yet is the pleasantest 
to taste of all the pleasant things prepared by nature for 
the food of men, — ^may accurately symbolize, and help yoa 
to remember, the conditions of this liberal and delightfnl, 
yet entirely modest and orderly, art, and thought. 

You will find in the fourth of my inaugural lectures, at 
the 98th paragraph, this statement, — ^much denied by mod- 
em artists and authors, but nevertheless quite unezoep- 
tionally true, — that the entire vitality of art depends 1^Nm 
its having for object either to state a true thing, or aSarn 
a serviceable one. The two fimctions of art in Italy, in 
this entirely liberal and virescent phase of it, — virgin art, 
we may call it, retaining the most literal sense of the 
words virga and virgo, — are to manifest the doctrines of 
a religion which now, for the first time, men had son! 
enough to understand ; and to adorn edifices or dress, widi 
which the completed politeness of daily life might be in- 
vested, its convenience completed, and its decorous uA 
honorable pride satisfied. 

That pride was, among the men who gave its character 
to the century, in honorableness of private conduct, fln4 
useful magnificence of public art. Not of private or 
domestic art; observe this very particularly. 

"Such was the simplicity of private manners^ — (I am 
now quoting Sismondi, but with the fullest ratification 
that my knowledge enables me to give), — ^**and 
economy of the richest citizens, that if a city enjoyed re- 
pose only for a few years, it doubled its revenues^ and 
found itself, in a sort, encumbered with its riches. The 
Pisans knew neither the luxury of the table, nor that of 
furniture, nor that of a number of servants; yet 1 
were sovereigns of the whole of Sardinia, Corsica, ana 
Elba, had colonies at St. Jean d'Acre and Constantino 
and their merchants in those cities carried on the m 
extended commerce with the Saracens and Greeks." 
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".ind in that time" — (I now give you my own transla- 
tion of Giovanni Villani), — "the citizens of Florence 
lived Bober, and on coarse meats, and at little cost; and 
had many customs and playfulnesses which were blunt 
and rude; and they dressed themselvea and their wives 
with coarse cloth; many wore merely skins, with no lining, 
and all had only leather buskins; and the Florentine ladies, 
plain shoes and stockings with no ornaments ; and the 
beat of them, were content with a close gown of coarse 
scarlet of Cyprus, or camlet girded with an old-fashioned 
clasp-girdle; and a mantle over all, lined with vaire, with 
a hood abore; and that, they threw over their heads. The 
women of lower rank were dressed in the same manner, 
with eoarse green Cambray cloth ; fifty pounds was the 
ordinary bride's dowry, and a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty would in those times have been held brilliant ("isfol- 
gorata," dazzling, with sense of dissipation or extrava- 
gancej ; and most maidens were twenty or more before 
they married. Of such gross customs were then the Flor- 
entines; but of good faith, and loyal among themselves 
and in their state, and in their coarse life, and poverty, 
did more and braver things than are done in our days 
with more refinement and riches." 

I detain you a moment at the words "scarlet of Cyprus, 
or camlet." 

Observe that camelot (camelet) from noimXiiiT^, camel's 
skin, is a stuff made of silk and camel's hair originally, 
afterward of silk and wool. At Florence, the camel's 
hair would always have reference to the Baptist, who, as 
you know, in Lippi's picture, wears the camel's akin itself, 
made into a Florentine dress, such as Villani has just 
described, "col tassello sopra," with the hood above. Do 
you see how important the word "Capulet" is becoming to 
us, in its main idea 3 

Not in private nor domestic art, therefore, I repeat to 
you, but in useful magnificence of public art, these citi- 
zens expressed their pride: — and that public art divided 
itself into two branches — civil, occupied upon ethic sub- 
jects of sculpture and painting; and religious, occupied 
upon scriptural or traditional histories, in treatment of 
which, nevertheless, the nascent power and liberality o£' 
thought were apparent, not only in continual amplificatit 
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and illustration of scriptural story by the artisf 8 own 
invention, but in the acceptance of profane mythologyy as 
part of the Scripture, or tradition, giYea by Divine 
inspiration. 

Nevertheless, for the provision of things neceasaiy in 
domestic life, there developed itself, together with the 
group of inventive artists exercising these nobler func- 
tions, a vast body of craftsmen, and, literally, mann* 
f acturers, workers by hand, who associated themi9elye8^ as 
chance, tradition, or the accessibility of material directed, 
in towns which thenceforward occupied a leading poaitioD 
in commerce, as producers of a staple of excellent or pe^ 
haps inimitable, quality; and the linen or cambric of 
Cambray, the lace of Mechlin, the wool of Worsteady and 
the steel of Milan, implied the tranquil and hereditaiy 
skill of multitudes, living in wealthy industry, and hnmUe 
honor. 

Among these artisans, the weaver, the ironsmiih, the 
goldsmith, the carpenter, and the mason necessarily took 
the principal rank, and on their occupations the more re- 
fined arts were wholesomely based, so that the five bmi' 
nesses may be more completely expressed thn8^-^ 

The weaver and embroiderer^ 
The ironsmith and armorer^ 
The goldsmith and jeweller. 
The carpenter and engineer, 
The stonecutter and painter. 

You have only once to turn over the leaves of Leonai 
sketch-book, in the Ambrosian Library, to see how 
pentry is connected with engineering, — ^the architect ^ 
always a stonecutter, and the stonecutter not often p 
tically separate, as yet, from the painter, and never so 
general conception of function. You recollect, at a n 
later period, Kent's description of Cornwall's stewara: 

''Kent. You cowardly rascal! — nature disolainiB in t 
a tailor made thee! 

Cornwall. Thou art a strange fellow — a tailor wi nlq> 
man? 

Kent. Ay, sir; a stonecutter, or a painter, eoold not 1 
made him so ill; though they had been but two boors at 
trade." 



\ 
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You may consider then this group of artisans with the 
merchants, as now forming in each town an important 
Tiers Etat, or Third State of the people, oc<fupied in 
service, first, of the ecclesiastics, who in monastic hodiea 
inhabited the cloisters round each church; and, secondly, 
of the knights, who, with their retainers, occupied, each 
family their own fort, in allied defense of their apper- 
taining streets. 

A Third Estate, indeed; bat adverse alike to both the 
others, to Montague as to Capulet, when they become dis- 
turbers of the public peace ; and having a pride of its 
own, — hereditary still, but consisting in the inheritance 
of skill and knowledge rather than of blood, — which ex- 
pressed the eenae of such inheritance by taking its name 
habitually from the master rather than the aire ; and 
which, in its natural antagonism to dignities won only 
by violence, or recorded only by heraldry, you may think 
of generally as the race whose bearing is the Apron, in- 
stead of the Shield. 

When, however, these two, or in perfect eubdiyiaion 
three, bodies of men. lived in harmony, — the knights re- 
maining true to the State, the clei^y to their faith, and 
the workmen to their craft, — conditions of national force 
were arrived at, under which all the great art of the 
Middle Ages was accomplished. The pride of the knights, 
the avarice of the priests, and the gradual abasement of 
character in the craftsman, changing him from a citizen 
able to wield either tools in peace or weapons in war, to a 
dull tradesman, forced to pay mercenaiy troops to defend 
his shop door, are the direct causes of common ruin toward 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

But the deep underlying cause of the decline in national 
<haracter itself, was the exhaustion of the Christian faith. 
None of its practical claims were avouched either by 
reason or experience; and the Imagination grew weary of 
sustaining them in despite of both. Men could not, as 
their powers of reflection became developed, steadily con- 
ceive that tbe sina of a life might be done away with, by 
fiQishing it with Mary's name on the lips; nor could tra- 
dition of miracle forever resist the personal discove 
made by each rude disciple by himself, that he might pi 
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to all the saints for a twelvemonth together, and yet not 
get what he asked for. 

The Eef ormation succeeded in proclaiming that ezistiDg 
Christianity was a lie; hut substituted no theory of it 
which could be more rationally or credibly sustained; and 
ever since, the religion of educated persons throu^^hout 
Europe has been dishonest or ineffectual; it is only among 
the laboring peasantry that the grace of a pure Cathol- 
icism, and the patient simplicities of the Puritan, main- 
tain their imaginative dignity, or assert their practi- 
cal use. 

The existence of the nobler arts, however, involTes the 
harmonious life and vital faith of the three classes whom 
we have just distinguished; and that condition ezistfl^ 
more or less disturbed, indeed, by the vices inherent in 
each class, yet, on the whole, energetically and produc- 
tively, during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries. But our present subject bein^r Archi- 
tecture only, I will limit your attention altogether to tbs 
state of society in the great age of architecture^ the lliir- 
teenth century. A great age in all ways; but most notably 
so in the correspondence it presented, up to a just and 
honorable point, with the utilitarian energy of our own 
days. 

The increase of wealth, the safety of industry, and the 
conception of more convenient furniture of life, to which 
we must attribute the rise of the entire artist class, were 
accompanied, in that century, by much enlargement in 
the conception of useful public works ; and — ^not by privaU 
enterprise, — ^that idle persons might get dividends out of 
the public pocket, — but by public enterprise, — each citisen 
paying down at once his share of what was necessary to 
accomplish the benefit to the State, — great architectural 
and engineering efforts were made for the common service. 
Common, observe; but not, in our present sense, repabli- 
can. One of the most ludicrous sentences ever written in the 
blindness of party spirit is that of Sismondi, in which 
declares, thinking of these public works only, that " 
architecture of the thirteenth century is entirely repuir 
lican." The architecture of the thirteenth century is, 
the mass of it, simply baronial or ecclesiastical; it is w 
castles, palaces, or churches; but it is true that splendid 
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civic works were aiao aeeomplislied by the vigor of the 
newly risen popular power. 

"The canal named Naviglio Grande, which brings the waters 
of tlie Ticino to Milan, traversing a diatnnce of tiiirty hiiIph, 
was undertaken iir 11T9, recommenced in 1257, and, soon after, 
Iiappilj terminated ; in it still consists ttie wealth of a vast, 
extinit of Lombardy. At the same time the town of Milan 
rebuilt its walls, which were three niile,a round, and had six- 
teen marble gates, of magnificence which might have graced 
the capital of all Italy. The Genoese, in 127G and 1283, built 
their two splendid docks, and the great wall of their quay; 
and in 1296 finished the nohle aqueduct which brings pure and 
abundant waters tc their city from a great distance among 
tJieir mountains. There ia not a single town in Italy which at 
the same time did not undertake works of this kind; and while 
these larger undertakings were in progress, stone bridges were 
built across the rivers, the streets and piazzas were paved with 
large slabs of stone, and ew^ij free government recognized the 
duty of providing for the convenience of the citizens. 

The necessary consequence of this enthuaiasin in use- 
ful building, was the formation of a vast body of crafts- 
men and architects; corresponding in importance to that 
which the railway, with its associated induBtry, has de- 
veloped in modern times, but entirely different in personal 
character, and relation to the body politic. 

Their personal character was founded on the accurate 
knowledge of their business in all respects; the ease and 
pleasure of unaffected invention; and the true sense o£ 
power to do everything better than it had ever been yet 
done, coupled with general contentment in life, and in its 
vigor and skill. 

It is impossible to overrate the difference between such 
!i condition of mind, and that of the modem artist, who 
either does not know his business at all, or knows it onl; 
til recognize his own inferiority to every former worb-^ 
man of distinction. 

Again; the political relation of these artificers to 1 
State was that of a cast entirely separate from the ' 
ii'blesse; paid for their daily work what was just, and 
■ iidipeting with each other to supply the best article they 
1 i.iild for the money. And it ia, again, impossible to over- 
rate the difference between such a social condition, and ■ 
that of the artists of to-day, struggling to occupy a posititq 
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of equality in wealth with the noblesse, — paid imgnlar 
and monstrous prices by an entirely ignorant and selfish 
public; and competing with each other to sixppjj the 
worst article they can for the money. 

I never saw anything so impudent on the walls of any 
exhibition, in any country, as last year in London. It 
was a daub professing to be a ''harmony in pink and whits'* 
(or some such nonsense) ; absolute rubbish, and which had 
taken about a quarter of an hour to scrawl or danb—it 
had no pretense to be called painting. The price asked 
for it was two hundred and fifty guineas. 

In order to complete your broad view of the elements of 
social power in the thirteenth century, you have now 
farther to understand the position of the country people^ 
who maintained by their labor these three olaases, whoee 
action you can discern, and whose history you can read; 
while, of those who maintained them, there is no histoiy, 
except of the annual ravage of their fields l^ contending 
cities or nobles ; — and, finally, that of the hi^^her body d 
merchants, whose influence was already beginning to 
counterpoise the prestige of noblesse in Elorence» and who 
themselves constituted no small portion of the noblene 
of Venice. 

The food-producing country was for the most part still 
possessed by the nobles; some by the ecclesiastics; but a 
portion, I do not know how large, was in the hands of 
peasant proprietors, of whom Sismondi gives tfais, to my 
mind, completely pleasant and satisfactory, thoufi^ to hk, 
very painful, account: — 

'They took no interest in public affairs; they had aaaoih 
blies of their commune at the village in which the church of 
their parish was situated, and to which they retreated to de- 
fend themselves in case of war ; they had also magistrates €f 
their own choice; but all their interests appeared to thai 
enclosed in the circle of their own commonalty; they did not 
meddle with general politics, and held it for their point (A 
honor to remain faithful, through all revolations, to 
State of which they formed a. part, obeying, without hesii 
tion, its chiefs, whoever they were, and by whatever tiUe tLo^ 
occupied their places." 

Of the inferior agricultural laborers, employed on 
farms of the nobles and richer ecclesiastics; I find no^ « 
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due notice, nor does any bietorian aeriouBly esatnine their 
manner of life. Liable to every form of robbery and 
oppression, I yet regard their state as not only morally but 
phyaically happier than that of riotous soldiery, or the 
lower class of artisans, and as the safeguard of every 
civilized nation, through all its worst vicissitudes of folly 
and crime. Nature has mercifully appointed that seed 
must be sown, and sheep folded, whatever lances break, 
or religions fail; and at this hour, while the streets of 
Florenee and Verona are full of idle politicians, loud of 
tongue, useless of hand and treacherous of heart, there 
still may be seen in their market-places, standing, each 
by his heap of pulse or maize, the gray-haired laborers, 
silent, serviceable, honorable, keeping faith, untouched by 
change, to their country and to Heaven. 

It is extremely difficult to determine in what degree the 
feelings or intelligence of this class influenced the archi- 
tectural design of the thirteenth century; — how far afield 
the cathedral tower was intended to give delight, and to 
what simplicity of rustic conception Querela or Ghjberti 
appealed by the fascination of their Scripture history. 
You may at least conceive, at this date, a healthy anima- 
tion in all men's minds, and the children of the vineyard 
and aheep-cote crowding' the city on its festa days, and 
receiving impulse to busier, if not nobler, education in 
its splendor. 

The great class of the merchants is more difficult to 
define; but you may regard them generally as the en- 
amplea of whatever modes of life might be consistent with 
peace and jiistice, in the economy of transfer, as opposed 
to the military license of pillage. 

They represent the gradual ascendency of foresight, pru- 
dence, and order in society, and the first ideas of advan- 
tageous national intercourse. Their body is therefore 
oomposed of the moat intelligent and temperate natures 
of ^e time, — uniting themselves, not directly for the 
purpose of making money, but to obtain stability for legal 
institutions, security of property, and pacific relations 
with neighboring states. Their guilds form the only 
representatives of true national council, unaffected, as the 
landed proprietors were, by merely local circumstam 
and accidents. 
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The strength of this order, when its own conduct was 
upright, and its opposition to the military body was not 
in avaricious cowardice, but in the resolve to compel 
justice and to secure peace, can only be understood Iqr 
you after an examination of the great changes in the 
government of Florence during the thirteenth century, 
which, among other minor achievements interesting to us, 
led to that destruction of the Tower of the Death-watch, 
so ingeniously accomplished by Niccola Pisano. This 
change, and its results, will be the subject of my next 
lecture. I must to-day sum, and in some farther degree 
make clear, the facts already laid before you. 

We have seen that the inhabitants of every great Itair 
ian state may be divided, and that very stringently, into 
the five classes of knights, priests, merchants, artists, and 
peasants. No distinction exists between artist and artisan, 
except that of higher genius or better conduct; the best 
artist is assuredly also the best artisan; and the simplest 
workman uses his invention and emotion as well as his 
fingers. The entire body of artists is imder the oiden 
(as shopmen are under the orders of their customers), of 
the knights, priests, and merchants, — ^the knights for the 
most part demanding only fine goldsmiths' work, stout 
armor, and rude architecture; the priests commanding 
both the finest architecture and painting, and the richest 
kinds of decorative dress and jewellery, — ^while the mer- 
chants directed works of public use, and were the best 
judges of artistic skiU. The competition for the Bap- 
tistery gates of Florence is before the guild of merchants; 
nor is their award disputed, even in thought, hy any of 
the candidates. 

This is surely a fact to be taken much to heart hy our 
present communities of Liverpool and Manchester. They 
probably suppose, in their modesty, that lords and dexgy- 
men are the proper judges of art, and merchants can only, 
in the modem phrase, **know what they like,'* or follow 
humbly the guidance of their golden-crested or flat-capped 
superiors. But in the great ages of art, neither kni^^t nor 
pope shows signs of true power of criticism. The artiste 
crouch before them, or quarrel with them, according to 
their own tempers. To the merchants they submit 
silently, as to just and capable judges. And Look what 
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men these are, who submit. Donatello, Ghiberti, Queicia, 
Lucal If men like these submit to the merchant, who 
shall rebel ? 

But the still franker, and surer, judgment of innocent 
pleasure was awarded them by all classes alike ; and the 
interest of the public was the final rule of right, — that 
public being always eager to see, and earnest to learn. 
For the stories told by their artists formed, they fully 
believed, a Book of Life; and every man of real genius 
took up his function of illustrating the scheme of human 
morality and salvation, as naturally, and faithfully, as 
an English mother of to-day giving her children their 
first lessons in the Bible. In this endeavor to teach they 
almost unawares taught themselves; the question "How 
shall I represent this most clearly?" became to themselves, 
presently "How was this most likely to have happened?" 
and habits of fresh and accurate thought thus quickly 
enlivened the formalities of the Greek piotoria! theology; 
formalities themselves beneficent, because restraining by 
their severity and mystery the wantonness of the newer 
life. Foolish modern critics have seen nothing in the 
Byzantine school but a barbarism to be conquered and 
forgotten. But that school brought to the art-scholars of 
the thirteenth century. laws which had been sei^iceable 
to Phidias, and symbols which had been beautiful to 
Homer; and methods and habits of pictorial scholarship 
which gave a refinement of manner to the work of the 
simplest craftsman, and became an education to the higher 
artists which no discipline of literature can now bestow, 
developed themselves in the effort to decipher, and the im- 
pulse to reinterpret, the Eleusinian divinity of Byzantine 
tradition. 

The words I have just used, "pictorial scholarship," and 
"pictorial theology," remind me how strange it must ap- 
t pe&r to you that in this sketch of the intellectual state of 
Italy in the thirteenth century I have taken no note of 
literature itself, nor of the fine art of Music with which 
it was associated in minstrelsy. The corruption of the 
meaning of the word "clerk," from "a chosen person," to 
*** learned one," partly indicates the position of literature 
in the war between the golden crest and scarlet cap; but 
in the higher ranks, literature and nmsic became 
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grace of the noble's life, or the occupation of the monk's, 
without forming any separate class, or exercising any 
materially visible political power. Masons or butchers 
might establish a government, — but never tronbadonrs: 
and though a good knight held hi& education to be imper- 
fect unless he could write a sonnet and sing it, he did not 
esteem his castle to be at the mercy of the ^^editor'* of & 
manuscript. He might indeed owe his life to the fidelity 
of a minstrel, or be guided in his policy by the wit of & 
clown ; but he was not the slave of sensual music, or vul- 
gar literature, and never allowed his Saturday rev ie wer 
to appear at table without the cock's comb. 

On the other hand, what was noblest in thought or say- 
ing was in those times as little attended to as it is now. 
I do not feel sure that, even in after-times, the i>oem of 
Dante has had any political effect on Italy; but at all 
events, in his life, even at Verona, where he was treated 
most kindly, he had not half so much influence with Oan 
Grande as the rough Count of Castelbarco, not one of 
whose words was ever written, or now remains ; and whose 
portrait, by no means that of a man of literary genius, 
almost disfigures, by its plainness, the otherwise grave and 
perfect beauty of his tomb. 

The White-Thorn Blossom 
[Fors Clavigerttj Vol. I, Letter 6.] 

"For lo, the winter is past. 
The rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth, 
The time of the singing of birds is com^ 

Arise, oh ray fair one, my dove. 
And come.*' 

Denmark Hill, 1st May, 1871. t 

My Friends — It has been asked of me, very justly, why 

I have hitherto written to you of things you were little 

likely to care for, in words which it was difficult for yon 

to understand. 

I have no fear but that you will one day understand all 
my poor words, — ^the saddest of them, perhaps, too well 
But I have great fear that you may never come to ninjar- 
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stand these written above, whiuh are part of a king's love- 
song, in one sweet May, of many long since gone. 

I fear that for you the wild winter's rain may never pass, 
— the flowers never appear on the earth ;^that for you no 
bird may ever sing; — for you no perfect Love arise, and 
fulfil your life in peace. 

"And why not for ua, as for others?" will you answer 
me so, and take my fear for you as an insult! 

Nay, it is no insult; — nor am 1 happier than you. For 
me, the birds do not sing, nor ever will. But they would, 
for you, if you cared to have it so. When I told you that 
you would never understand that love-song, I meant only 
that you would not desire to understand it. 

Are you again indignant with me? Do you think, 
though you should labor, and grieve, and be trodden down 
in dishonor all your days, at least you can keep that one 
joy of Love, and that one honor of Home! Had you, 
indeed, kept that, you had kept all. But no men yet, in 
the history of the race, have lost it so pitfioualy. In many 
a country, and many an age, women have been compelled 
to labor for their liushands' wealth, or bread; but never 
until now were they ao homeless as to say, like the poor 
Samaritan, "I have no husband." Women of every coun- 
try and people have sustained without complaint the labor 
of fellowship : for the women of the latter days in Eng- 
land it has been reserved to claim the privilege of isolation. 

This, then, is the end of your universal education and 
civilization, and contempt of the ignorance of the Middle 
Ages, and of their chivalry. Not only do you declare 
yourselves too indolent to labor for daughters and wives, 
and too poor to support them ; but you have made the 
neglected and distracted creatures hold it for an honor to 
be independent of you, and shriek for some hold of the 
mattock for themselves. Believe it or not, as you may, 
there has not been so low a level of thought reached by 
any race, since they grew to be male and female out of 
atar-fish, or chickweed, or whatever else they have been. 
made from, by natural selection, — according to modem 
science. 

That modem science also, Economic and of other ki 
tifls reached its climax at last. For it seems to be 
iippointed function of the nineteenth century to exhibit 
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all things the elect pattern of perfect Folly, for a waming 
to the farthest future. Thus the statement of principle 
which I quoted to you in my last letter, from the circular 
of the Emigration Society, that it is over-production which 
is the cause of distress, is accurately the most FooliBh 
thing, not only hitherto ever said by men, but which it is 
possible for men ever to say, respecting their own business. 
It is a kind of opposite pole (or negative acme of mortal 
stupidity) to Newton's discovery of gravitation as an acme 
of mortal wisdom: — as no wise being on earth will ever 
be able to make such another wise discovery, so no foolish 
being on earth will ever be capable of saying such another 
foolish thing, through all the ages. 

And the same crisis has been exactly reached by our 
natural science and by our art. It has several timeB 
chanced to me, since I began these papers, to have the 
exact thing shown or brought to me that I wanted for 
illustration, just in time^ — and it hapi>ened that on the 
very day on which I published my last letter, I had to go 
to the Kensington Museum ; and there I saw the most pe^ 
fectly and roundly ill-done thing which, as yet, in my 
whole life, I ever saw produced by art It had a tablet 
in front of it, bearing this inscription: — 

''Statue in black and white marble, a Newfoundland Dog 
standing on a Serpent, which rests on a marble oushioii, tha 
pedestal ornamented with pietra dura fruits in relief.-^Ai^ 
lish. Present Century, No. I." 

It was so very right for me, the Kensington people ha?- 
ing been good enough to number it "I.," the -diing itself 
being almost incredible in its one-ness; and, indeed, such 
a punctual accent over the iota of Miscreation, — so abso- 
lutely and exquisitely miscreant, that I am not myself 
capable of conceiving a Number two, or three, or any 
rivalship or association with it whatsoever. The extremity 
of its unvirtue consisted, observe, mainly in the quantity 

* Here is another curious instance: I have but a minute mm finished 
correcting these sheets, and take up the Times of this morning, April 
21st, and find in it the sujg;gestion Dy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the removal of exemption from taxation of Agricultural horses and 
carts, in the very nick of time to connect it, as a proposal for econonie 
practice, with the statement of economic principle respecting Produce 
tion, quoted on this page. [Ruskin's note.] 
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^^(>f instruction which vma abused in it. It showed that 
the persons who produced it had seen everything, and 
prMtised everything; and misunderstood everything they 
saw, and misapplied everything they did. They had seen 
Roman work, and Florentine work, and Byzantine work, 
and Gothic work ; and misunderstanding of everything 
had passed through them as the mnd does through earth- 
worms, and here at last was their worm-cast of a Pro- 
duction. 

But the second chance that came to me that day, was 
more significant still. From, the Kensington Museum I 
went to an afternoon tea, at a house where I was sure to 
meet some nice people. And among the first I met was an 
old friend who had been hearing some lectures on botany 
at the Kensington Museum, and been delighted by them. 
She is the kind of person who gets good out of everything, 
and she was quite right in being delighted; besides that, as 
1 found by her account of them, the lectures were really 
interesting, and pleasantly given. She had expected 
botany to be dull, and had not found it bo, and "had 
learned bo much." On hearing this, I proceeded naturally 
to inquire what; for my idea of her was that before she 
went to the lectures at all, she had known more botany 
than she was likely to learn by them. So ahe told me that 
she had learned first of all that "there were seven sorts of 
leaves." Kow I have always a great suspicion of the 
number Seven; hecause when I wrote the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, it required all the ingenuity I was master of 
to prevent them from becoming Eight, or even Nine, on 
my hands. So I thought to myself that it would be very 
charming if there were only seven aorta of leaves; but 
that, perhaps, if one looked the woods and forests of the 
world carefully through, it was just possible that one 
might discover as many as eight sorts ; and then where 
would my friend's new knowledge of Botany he! So I 
said, "That was very pretty; but what more?" Then my 
friend told me that she had no idea, before, that petals 
were leaves. On which, I thought to myself that it wooliJ 
not have been any great harm to her if she had remainecl 
under ber old impression that petals were petals. But I 
said, "That was very pretty, too: and what more!" 
then my friend told me that the lecturer said, "the obji 
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of his lectures would be entirely accomplished if he could 
convince his hearers that there was no such thixi^ as t 
flower." Now, in that sentence you have the most perfect 
and admirable summary given you of the general temper 
and purposes of modem science. It giyes lectures on 
Botany, of which the object is to show that there is no 
such thing as a flower; on Humanity, to show that there 
is no such thing as a Man ; and on Theology, to show there 
is no such thing as a God. No such thing as a Man, bat 
only a Mechanism; no such thing as a Qod, but only t 
series of forces. The two faiths are essentially one: if 
you feel yourself to be only a machine, constructed to be 
a Regulator of minor machinery, you will put your statue 
of such science on your Holbom Viaduct, and necessarily 
recognize only major machinery as regulating^ you, 

I must explain the real meaning to you, however, of 
that saying of the Botanical lecturer, for it has a wide 
bearing. Some flfty years ago, the poet Ooethe disoovraed 
that all the parts of plants had a kind of conunon nature, 
and would change into each other. Now this was a true 
discovery, and a notable one; and you will find that, in 
fact, all plants are composed of essentially two parts — ^tbe 
leaf and root — one loving the light, the other darknees; 
one liking to be clean, the other to be dirty; one liking to 
grow for the most part up, the other for the most part 
down ; and each having faculties and purposes of its own. 
But the pure one which loves the light has, ahoye all 
things, the purpose of being married to another leaf, and 
having child-leaves, and children's children of leaves, to 
make the earth fair forever. And when the leaves many, 
they put on wedding-robes, and are more glorious ihssk 
Solomon in all his glory, and they have feasts of honey, 
and we call them "Flowers." 

In a certain sense, therefore, you see the lecturer was 
quite right. There are no such things as Flowers — there 
are only — gladdened Leaves. Nay, farther than this, there 
may be a dignity in the less happy, but unwithering 1^, 
which is, in some sort, better than the brief lily of its 
bloom; — ^which the great poets always knew, — weU;— 
Chaucer, before Goethe ; and the writer of the fiiBt Psalm, 
before Chaucer. The Botanical lecturer was, in a deqper 
senseHhan he knew, right. 
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But in the deepest Benae of all, the Butanical lecturer 
was, to the estreinity of wrongnesa, wrong; for leaf, and 
root, and fruit, exist, all of them, only — -that there may 
be flowers. He disregarded the life and passion of the 
creature, which were its essence. Had he looked for these, 
he would have recognized that in the thought of Nature 
herself, there is, in a plant, nothing else but its flowers. 

Now in exactly the sense that modem Science declares 
there is no such thing as a Flower, it has declared there is 
no such thing as a Man, but only a transitional form of 
Ascidians and apes. It may, or may not be true — it is not 
of the smallest consequence whether it be or not. The real 
fact is, that, rightly seen with human eyes, there is 
nothing else but man ; that all animals and beings beside 
him are only made that they may change into him; that 
the world truly exists only in the presence of Man, acts 
only in the passion of Man. The essence of Light is in 
his eyes, — the centre of Force in his soul, — the pertinence 
of action in his deeds. 

And all true science — which my Savoyard guide rightly 
scorned me when he thought I had not, — all true science 
is "savoir Tivre." But all your modem science is thq— 
contrary of that. It is "savoir mourir." M 

And of its very discoveries, such as they are, it cait« 
not mate use. 

That telegraphic signalling was a discovery; and con- 
ceivably, some day, may be a useful one. And there was 
some excuse for your being a little proud when, about last 
sixth of April CCteur-de-Lion's death-day, and Albert 
Diirer's, you knotted a copper wire all the way to Bombay, 
and flashed a message along it, and back. 

But what was the message, and what the answer! Is 
India the better for what you said to her 3 Are you the 
better for what she replied! 

If not, you have only wasted an all-round-the-world 's 
length of copper wire, — which is, indeed, about the sum of 
your doing. If you had had, perchance, two words of 
common-sense to say, though you had taken wearisome 
time aud trouble to send them; — though you had written 
them slowly in gold, and sealed them with a hundred seals, 
and sent a squadron of ships of the line to carry the scrollj i 
and the squadron had fought its way round the Cape (£U 
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Good Hope, through a year of stonnSy with loss of all its 
ships but one, — the two words of common-sense would 
have been worth the carriage, and more. But you have 
not anything like so much as that to say, either to India, 
or to any other place. 

You think it a great triumph to make the sun draw 
brown landscapes for you. That was also a discoTery, and 
some day may be useful. But the sun had drawn land- 
scapes before for you, not in brown, but in green, and 
blue, and all imaginable colors, here in England. Not 
one of you ever looked at them then; not one of you cares 
for the loss of them now, when you haye shut the sun out 
with smoke, so that he can draw nothing more, except 
brown blots through a hole in a box. There was a nx^ 
valley between Buxton and Bakewell, once upon a time^ 
divine as the Vale of Tempe; you might have seen the 
Gods there morning and evening — ^Apollo and all the sweet 
Muses of the light — ^walking in fair procession on the 
lawns of it, and to and fro among the pinnacles of its 
crags. You cared neither for Gods nor grass, but for cadi 
(which you did not know the way to get); you thought 
you could get it by what the Times calls 'Railroad Ente^ 
prise." You Enterprised a Bailroad through the YsXkf 
— ^you blasted its rocks away, heaped thousands of tons ol 
shale into its lovely stream. The yalley is gone, and the 
Gods with it; and now, every fool in Buxton can be at 
Bakewell in half-an-hour, and every fool in Bakewell at 
Buxton ; which you think a lucrative process of exchange— 
you Fools Everywhere. 

To talk at a distance, when you have nothing to say, 
though you were ever so near; to go fast froniuis place 
to that, with nothing to do either at one or the other: 
these are powers certainly. Much more, power of increased 
Production, if you, indeed, had got it, would be something 
to boast of. But are you so entirely sure that you have got 
it — ^that the mortal disease of plenty, and afflictive afflu- 
ence of good things, are all you have to dread t 

Observe. A man and a woman, with their children, 
properly trained, are able easily to cultivate as much 
ground as will feed them; to build as much wall and zoof 
as will lodge them, and to spin and weave as much clotli 
as will clo^e them. They can all be perfect^ luippy and 
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healthy in doing this. Supposing that they invent 
machinery which will build, plough, thresh, cook, and 
■weave, and that they have none of these things any more 
to do, but may read, or play croquet, or cricket, all day 
long, I believe myaelf that they will neither be so good 
nor 80 happy as without the machines. But I waive my 
belief in this matter for the time, I will asaume that 
they become more refined and moral persona, and that idle- 
ness is in future to he the mother of all goad. But ob' 
serve, I repeat, the power of your machine ia only in ena- 
bling them to be idle. It will not enable them to live better 
than they did before, nor to live in greater numbers. Get 
your heads quite clear on this matter. Out of so much 
ground, only so much living is to be got, with or without 
machinery. You may set a. million of steam-ploughs to 
■work on an acre, if you like — out of that acre only a given 
number of grains of com will grow, scratch or scorch it 
as you will. So that the question is not at all whether, by 
having more machines, more of you can live, No ma- 
chines will increase the possihilities of life. They only 
increase the poasibilitiea of idleness. Suppose, for in- 
etance, you could get the oxen in your plough driven by a 
goblin, who would ask for no pay, not even a cream bowl, — 
(you have nearly managed to get it driven by an iron 
goblin, as It is) ; — Well, your furrow will take no more 
seeds than if you had held the atilts yourself. But, instead 
of holding them, you sit, I presume, on a bank beside the 
field, under an eglantine; — watch the goblin at his work, 
and read poetry. Meantime, your wife in the house has. 
also got a goblin to weave and wash for her. And she is 
lying on the sofa, reading poetry. 

Now, as I said, I don't believe you would be happier so, 
but I am willing to believe it; only, since you are already 
^uch brave mechanists, show me at least one or two places 
where you are happier. Let me see one small example of 
I approach to this seraphic condition. I can show j/ou 
. examples, millions of them, of happy people, made happy 
by their own industry. Farm after farm I can show you, 
in Bavaria. Switzerland, the T.yrol, and such other places, 
where men and women are perfectly happy and good, with- 
out any iron servants. Show me, therefore, some Englii 
family, with its fiery familiar, happier than " ' 
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bring me — for I am not inconvincible by any kind of cfri- 
dence, — bring me the testimony of an English family or 
two to their increased felicity. Or if you cannot do so 
much as that, can you convince even themselves of itf 
They are perhaps happy, if only they knew how happy they 
were; Virgil thought so, long ago, of simple rustics; but 
you hear at present your steam-propelled rustics are dy- 
ing out that they are anything else than happy, and that 
they regard their boasted progress '4n the light of a mon- 
strous Sham." I must tell you one little thing, however, 
which greatly perplexes my imagination of the relieved 
ploughman sitting under his rose bower, readin^^ poetiy. 
I have told it you before, indeed, but I forget where. 
There was really a great festivity, and expression of satis- 
faction in the new order of things, down in Cumberland, 
a little while ago; some first of May, I think it mm, t 
country festival, such as the old heathens, who had no inm 
servants, used to keep with piping and dancing. So I 
thought, from the liberated country people — ^their woik 
all done for them by goblins — ^we should have some ezt^u>^ 
dinary piping and dancing. But there was no dancing tt 
all, and they could not even provide their own pipings 
They had their goblin to pipe for them. They walked in 
procession after their steam-plough, and their steam- 
plough whistled to them occasionally in the most melo- 
dious manner it could. Which seemed to me, indeed, t 
return to more than Arcadian simplicity ; for . in old 
Arcadia, ploughboys truly whistled as they went, for want 
of thought; whereas, here was verily a large company 
walking without thought, but not having any more even 
the capacity of doing their own whistling. 

But next, as to the inside of the house. Before you got 
your power-looms, a woman could always make herself t 
chemise and petticoat of bright and pretty appearance. I 
have seen a Bavarian peasant-woman at churdi in Munich, 
looking a much grander creature, and more heautifoSj 
dressed, than any of the crossed and embroidered ang< 
Hess's high-art frescoes (which happened to be just aouw 
her, so that I could look from one to the other). Wefl, 
here you are, in England, served by household demoiA 
with five hundred fingers, at least, weaving, for one tl 
used to weave in the day of Minerva. Yon ought to w 
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able to atow me five hundred dresses for one that used 
to be; tidiness ought to have become live hundred-fold 
tidier; tapeatry should be increased into ciaque-cento-fold 
iridescence of tapestry. Not only your peasant-girl ought 
to be lying on the sofa reading poetry, hut she ought to 
have in her wardrobe five hundred petticoats instead of 
one. Is that, indeed, your issue ? or are you only on 
a curiously crooked way to it? 

It is just possible, indeed, that you may not have been 
allowed to get the use of the goblin's work — that other 
people may have got the use of it, and you none ; because, 
perhaps, you have not been able to evoke goblins wholly 
for your own personal service; but have been borrowing 
jroblins from the capitalist, and paying interest, in the 
'"position of William," on ghostly self -going planes; 
but suppose you had laid by capital enough, yourselves, 
to hire all the demons in the world, — nay, — all that are 
inside of it; are you quite sure you know what you might 
best set them to work at ? and what "useful things" you 
should command them to make for you ? I told you, la^t 
month, that no economist going (whether by steam or 
ghost) knew what are useful things and what are not. 
Very few of you know, yourselves, except by bitter experi- 
ence of the want of them. And no demons, either of iron 
or spirit, can ever make them. 

There are three Material things, not only useful, but 
essential to Life. No one "knows how to live" till he 
has got them. 

These are, Pure Air, Water, and Earth. 

There are three Immaterial things, not only useful, but 
essential to Life. No one knows bov to live till he has 
got them. 

These are, Admiration, Hope, and Love. 

Admiration — the power of discerning and taking delight 

in what is beautiful in visible Eorm, and lovely in human 

Character; and, necessarily, striving to produce what 

", is beautiful in form, and to become what is lovely in 

I cbatacter. 

t Hope — the recognition, by true Eoresight, of better 
things to be reached hereafter, whether by ourseli 
others; necessarily issuing in the straightforward ai 
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disappointable effort to advance, according to our proper 
power, the gaining of them. 

Love, both of family and neighbor, faithful and 
satisfied. 

These are the six chiefly useful things to be got by 
Political Economy, when it hccs become a science. I will 
briefly tell you what modem Political Economy — the great 
"savoir mourir" — is doing with them. 

The flrst three, I said, are Pure Air, Water, and Eartk 

Heaven gives you the main elements of these. You can 
destroy them at your pleasure, or increase, almost with- 
out limit, the available quantities of them. 

You can vitiate the air by your manner of life^ and of 
death, to any extent. You might easily vitiate it so as to 
bring such a pestilence on the globe as would end all of 
you. You, or your fellows, German and French^ are at 
present busy in vitiating it to the best of your power ia 
every direction; chiefly at this moment with corpses, and 
animal and vegetable ruin in war: changing meoy lioneB» 
and garden-stufl into noxious gas. But eyexywhere, and 
all day long, you are vitiating it with foul chemical ex- 
halations; and the horrible nests, which you call towM^ 
are little more than laboratories for the distillation into 
heaven of venomous smokes and smells, mixed with efflufia 
from decaying animal matter, and infectious Tnim ymiti 
from purulent disease. 

On the other hand, your power of purifying the air, hj 
dealing properly and swiftly with all substances in cornnh 
tion; by absolutely forbidding noxious mannfactures; 
by planting in all soils the trees which cleanse and invig* 
orate earth and atmosphere, — is literally infinite. You 
might make every breath of air you draw, food. 

Secondly, your power over the rain and riyer-watexs 
the earth is infinite. You can bring rain where you wuii 
by planting wisely and tending carefully; — drought wh 
you will, by ravage of woods and neglect of the soil "Sou 
might have the rivers of England as pure as the crystal d 
the rock; beautiful in falls, in lakes, in living pools; 80 
full of fish that you might take them out with your luu 
instead of nets. Or you may do always as you have doofl 
now, turn every river of England into a common sewer, 
that you cannot so much as baptize an English baby do. 
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■with filth, uulesa you hold its face out iu the rain; and 
even, that falls dirty. 

Then for the third. Earth, — meant to he nourishing for 
you, and bloiisomine;. You have learned, about it, that 
there is no such thing as a flower; and as far aa your 
scientific hands and scientific brains, inventive of explosive 
and deathful, instead of blossoming and life-giving, Dust, 
can contrive, you have turned the Mother-Earth, Demeter,* 



sentence in the letttr is omitted; I will give it in full elsewhere, with 

"To the Editor of the 'Timet" 

"5lh April, 1871. 
"Sir.— As the paragraph you quoted on Mondav from the Field 
gives no idea of the destruction in tbe gardens round Paris, if you can 

^'''-Th™ puliH^gardens *m " e interio? orParis, ^m'cludi'nB the planling 
on Ihe.grealer number of .the Boulevards, are In a condllion perfecti? 

ha?lo'™ilure'fo™want'"o'f fiel during (he''liege'!*"s^e of thera,"like 
the Utile oases in the centre of Ihe Louvre, even look as pretty as ever. 
After a similar ordeal, it is probable we should not have a stick left in 
London, and the presence of tbe very handsome planes on the Boule- 

winter " 1870-71, is most creditable to the populalio^' Bw whm one 

Kes beyond the Champs Elysies and towartT Ihe Bois, down the once 
auliful Avenue de rimperatrice, a sad scene of desolation presenls 
itself, A vear ago it was the finest avenue garden in existence; now a 
considerahle part of Ihe surface where troops were camped is about as 
filtli]r and as cheerless as Leicester Square or a sparsely furnished rub- 

'^■■T^rview into the once richly-wooded Bois from Ihe huge and ugly 

laie indeed, Ibe stump of the trees cut down over a large extent of its 
surface remindiag one of the dreary scenes ohserrable in many parls of 
Canada and the United Stales, where the stumps of the burnt or cui- 
down pines are allowed to rot away for years. The lone of the ruins 
round the vast bell of fortifications I need not speak of, nor of tbe 
other zone of destruction round each of the forts, as here houscEi and 
gardens and all have disappeared. But the destruction in Ihe wide tone 
occupied hy French and Prussian autposis is beyond description. I 
Bol to Pari 
Thomas and 

1 otherwise ....»_. -..- — ... 

li-Reioe, L'Hm. Vitry, and Vlll^uif, 1 saw an 

very'small way" to repair. Nolwithslanding all his revoiniions ana wars, 
Ihe Fienehman Qsualfy found time to cultivate a few fruil trees, and [he 
neighhorhood of the villages above mentioned was only a few of many 
covered hy nurseries of young trees. When I last visited Vitry, in the 
autumn of 186S, Ihe fields and l.rll-sidcs around were everywhere 
covered with trees; now Ihe -view across them is only interrupted by 
stumps about a foot high. When at Vitry on the 2Eth of March. I 
found the once line nursery of M. Honnre Dufresne deserted, 



might^have dooe^; but round the villages of Sceaux, Bourg- 
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into the Avenger-Earth, Tisiphone — ^with the voice of yonr 
hrother's blood crying out of it, in one wild harmoDy 
round all its murderous sphere. 

This is what you have done for the Three Material 
Useful Things. 

Then for the Three Immaterial Useful Things. For 
Admiration, you have learned contempt and conceit 
There is no lovely thing ever yet done by man that you 
care for, or can understand, but you are persuaded yon are 
able to do much finer things yourselves. You gather, and 
exhibit together, as if equally instructive, what is infin- 
itely bad, with what is infinitely good. You do not know 
which is which ; you instinctively prefer the Bad, and do 
more of it. You instinctively hate the Good, and de- 
stroy it.* 

Then, secondly, for Hope. You have not so much spirit 
of it in you as to begin any plan which will not pay until 
ten years; nor so much intelligence of it in you (either 
politicians or workmen) as to be able to form one dear 
idea of what you would like your country to become. 

Then, thirdly, for Love. You were ordered hy the 

notion of the effect of the war on the gardens and nurseries snnmd 
Paris, when I state that^ according to returns made np Jvut before 
my visit to Vitry and Villejuif, it was found that aroundf these t«t 
villages alone 2,400,400 fruit and other trees were destroyed. As tft 
the private gardens, I cannot give a better idea of them ♦1—« t|f 
describing the materials composing the protecting bank of a batteiT 
near Sceaux. It was made up oi mattresses, soxas, and ahnost every 
other large article of furniture, with the earth Ktowed bet^reen. There 
were, in addition, nearly forty orange and oleander tubs gathered trim 
the little gardens in the neighborhood visible in various parts of tUi 
ugly bank. One nurseryman at Sceaux, M. Keteleer, lost 1500 Tcds. of 
books, which were not taken to Germany, but simply mutilated and 
thrown out of the doors to rot. .^ . . Idultiply these few instanees 
by the number of districts occupied by the belligerents during tke 
war, and some idea of the effects of glory on gardening in Frsnoe 
may be obtained. 

W. RoBiNsoir.'* [Rualdn's aole.) 

* Last night (I am writing this on the 18th of April) I got a letter 
from Venice, bringing me the, I believe, too well-grounded, rqjMrt tint 
the Venetians have requested permission from the government of Itiif 
to pull down their Ducal Palace, and "rebuild" it. Put up a hoxriUc 
model of it, in its place, that is to say, for which their architects mif 
charge a commission. Meantime, all their canals are choked vroli 
human dung, which they are too poor to cart away, but throw out ift 
their windows. 

And all the ^eat thirteenth-century cathedrals in France haTC bees 
destroyed, within my own memory, onlv that architects mMit chai|t 
commissions for putting up false models of them in tneir phM 
[Ruskin's note.] 
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Founder of your religiou to love your neighbor as your- 
selvee. 

Vou have founded an. entire Stient-e of Political Econ- 
omy, on what you have stated to be the oouBtant instinct 
of man^the desire to defraud his neighbor. 

And you have driven your women mad, ho that they ask 
no more for Love, nor for fellowship with you; but stand 
againat you, and ask for "juBtice." 

Are there any of you who are tired of all this! Any of 
you, Landlords or Tenants? Employers or Workmen? 

Are there any landlords, — -any masters,- — who would like 
better to be served by men than by iron devils f 

Any tenants, any workmen, who can be true to their 
leaders and to each other? who can vow to work and to 
live faithfully, for the sake of the joy of their homes ? 

Will any such give the tenib of what they have, and of 
what they earn,— not to emigrate with, but to stay in Eng- 
land with; and do what is in their hands and hearts to 
make her a happy England? 

I am not rich (as people now estimate richea). and 
great part of what I have is already engaged ia maintain- 
ing art-workmen, or for other objects more or less of 
public utility. The tenth of whatever is left to me, esti- 
mated as accurately as I can (you shall see the accounts), 
I will make over to you in perpetuity, with the best secu- 
rity that English law can give, on Christmas Day of this 
year, with engagement to add. the tithe of whatever I 
earn afterward. Who else will help, with little or much ? 
the object of such fund being, to begin, and gradually — 
no matter how slowly — to increase, the buying and secu- 
ring of land in England, which shall not be built upon, but 
cultivated by Englishmen, with their own hands, and such 
help of force as they can find in wind and wave. 

I do not care with how many, or how few, this thing is 
l>egun, nor on what inconsiderable scale, — if it be but in 
two or three poor men's gardens, So much, at least, I can 
buy, myself, and give tbem. If no help eome, I have done 
and said what I could, and there will be an end. If any 
help come to me, it is to be on the following conditions: — 
We will try to make some small piece of English ground, 
beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. We will have no st«am- , 
engines upon it, atid no railroads; we will have no uo-^ 
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tended or unthought-of creatures on it; none wzetehed, 
but the sick ; none idle but the dead. We will haye no lib- 
erty upon it; but instant obedience to known law, and ap- 
pointed persons; no equality upon it; but recognition of 
every bettemess that we can find, and reprobation of eveiy 
worseness. When we want to go anywhere, we will go 
there quietly and safely, not at forty miles an hour in the 
risk of our lives; when we want to carry anything any- 
where, we will carry it either on the backs of beasts, or on 
our own, or in carts, or boats ; we will haye plenty of flow- 
ers and vegetables in our gardens, plenty of com and giaas 
in our fields, — and few bricks. We will have some music and 
poetry; the children shall learn to dance to it and sing 
it; — perhaps some of the old people, in time, may also. 
We will have some art, moreover; we will at least try if, 
like the Greeks, we can't make some i>ot8. The Greeb 
used to paint pictures of gods on their pots; we, probab]yi 
cannot do as much, but we may put some pictures of in- 
sects on them, and reptiles; — ^butterflies, and frogs, if 
nothing better. There was an excellent old potter in 
France who used to put frogs and yipers into his dishea, 
to the admiration of mankind; we can surely jiut some- 
thing nicer than that. Little by little, some higher art 
and imagination may manifest themselyes among^ us; and 
feeble rays of science may dawn for us. Botany, thoni^ 
too dull to dispute the existence of flowers; and histoiTf 
though too simple to question the natiyity of men; — i 
— even perhaps an uncalculating and uncoyetous y 
as of rude Magi, presenting, at such natiyity, guM 
gold and frankincense. 

Faithfully yours, 

John Bubkdt. 
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IFors Clavigera, Vol. VT, Letter 67.] 

As I am now often asked, in private letters, the oon 
stitution of St. George's Company, and cannot, hithe 
refer, in answer, to any clear summary of it, I will 
write such a summary in this nimiber of Fi»rs, % i; i 
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maj henceforward be sent to ioquirere as alone sufficiently 
eJtplanatory. 

The St. George's Company is a society eatablisted toi 
cany out certain charitable objectB, toward which it in- 
vites, and thankfully will receive, help from any peraonoi 
caring to give it, either in money, labor, or any kind ot 
gift. But the Company itself consists of persona who 
agree in certain general principles of action, and objects. 
of pursuit, and who can, therefore, act together in effective 
and constant unison. 

These objects of pursuit are, in brief terms, the health, 
wealth, and long life of the British nation : the Company 
haying thus devoted itself, in the conviction that the Brit- 
iah nation is at present unhealthy, poor, and likely to 
perish, ae a power, from the face of the earth. They ac- 
cordingly propose to themselves the general medieining, 
enriching, and preserving in political strength, of the 
population of these islands; they themselves numbering at 
present, in their ranks, about thirty persons — none of tbem 
rich, several of them sick, and the leader of them, at all 
events, not likely to live long. 

Whether the nation be healthy, or in unwholesome, 

degradation of body and mind; wealthy, or in continual 

and shameful distress; strong, or in rapid decline of politi-. 

cal power and authority, — the reader will find debated 

, throughout the various contents of the preceding five vol' 

I limes of ForK. But there is one public fact, which cannot 

. be debated— that the nation is in debt. And the Sti 

I George's Company do practically make it their firsiy 

J though not their principal, object, to bring that state of 

things to an end ; and to establish, instead of a National 

Debt, a National Store. (See the last line o£ the fif1^ 

page of the first letter of the aeries, published 1st Janu-" 

ary, 1871, and the eleventh, and twenty-seventh, letters^"' 

throughout.) 

That very few readers of ihis page have any notion, at 
this moment, what a National Debt is, or can conceive 
-what a National Store should be. is one of many evil con- 
quences of the lies which, under the title of "Political 
, ;otiomy," have been taught by the ill-educated, and 
mostly dishonest, commercial men who at present govern 
"the press of the country. 
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I have again and again stated the truth in both theae 
matters, but must try once more to do it, emphatically ud 
intelligibly. 

A '^civilized nation" in modem £uroi>e conBista, ia 
broad terms, of (A) a mass of half-taught, diacontented, 
and mostly penniless populace, calling itself the peopk; 
of (6) a thing which it calls a government, meaning n 
apparatus for collecting and spending money; and (C) • 
small number of capitalists, many of them To^^es, and 
most of them stupid persons, who have no idea of any 
object of human existence other than money-makiiift 
gambling, or champagne-bibbing. A certain quantity ol 
literary men, saying anything they can get paid to say,^ 
of clergymen, saying anything they have be^i taught tB 
say, — of natural philosophers, saying anything^ that oona 
into their heads, — and of nobility, saying nothing at a^ 
combine in disguising the action, and perfecting the dii* 
organization, of the mass; but with respect to practied 
business, the civilized nation consists broadly of mA 
money-collecting machine and capitalist. 

Now when the civilized mob wants to spend money for 
any profitless or mischievous purposes, — ^fireworks, illmDi- 
nations, battles, driving about from place to place, or 
what not, — being itself penniless, it sets its money-colieel' 
ing machine to borrow the sum needful for theae amuse- 
ments from the civilized capitalist. 

The civilized capitalist lends the money, on conditioi 
that, through the money-collecting machine, he may ttf 
the civilized mob thenceforward forever. The civilial 
mob spends the money forthwith, in gunpowder, inferail 
machines, masquerade dresses, new boulevards, or tasf- 
thing else it has set its idiotic mind on for the moment; 
and appoints its money-collecting machine to collect i 
daily tax from its children, and children's children, to k 
paid to the capitalists from whom it had received ik 
accommodation, thenceforward forever. 

That is the nature of a National Debt. 

In order to understand that of a National Store^ 119 
readers must first consider what any store whatever, 
iceable to human beings, consists of. A store prope4 
means a collection of useful things. Literally, it sigv 
fies only a quantity, — or much of anjrthing. But 
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heap of broken bottles which, I hear, ia accuinulatiii|[. 
under the principal eliS of Snowdon, through the contri- 
butions of tourists from the summit, is not properly to; 
be caUed a store; though a bin full of old wine is. NeitI 
is a heap of cannon-balls a store; though a heap of po-' 
tatoes is. Neither is a cellar full of gunpowder a atore; 
though a cellar full of coals ia. A store is, for squirrels, 
of nuts; for bees, of honey; for men, of food, clothes, 
fuel, or pretty things, such as toys or jewels, — and, for 
educated persons, of books and pictures. 

And the possession of such a store by the nation would' 
signify, that there were no taxes to pay; that everybody' 
bad clothes enough, and some stuff laid by for next yearj 
that everybody had food enough, and plenty of salted 
pork, pickled walnuts, potted shrimps, or other conserves, 
in the cupboard; that everybody had jewels enough, and 
some of the biggest laid by, in treasuries and museums; 
and, of persons caring for such things, that everybody had 
as many books and pictures as they could read or look 
at; with quantities of the highest quality besides, in 
eanily accessible public libraries and galleries. 

Now the wretches who have, at present, the teaching 
of the people in their hands, through the public press, 
tell them that it is not "practical" to attempt to bring 
about this state of things; — and that their government, or 
money-collecting machine, must not buy wine, potatoes, 

* jewels, or pictures for them; but must buy iron plates 
two feet thick, gunpowder, and red tape. And this popu- 

J lar instruction is given, you will find, in the end, by per- 

J Bona who know that tliey could not get a percentage them- 
selvea (without the public's coming to know it) on buying 

J potatoes or pictures; but can get it, and a large one, on 
manufacturing iron, on committing wholesale murder, or 
oo. tying up papers with red tape. 

Now the St. George's Company propose to themselves, 
— and. if the God they believe in, lives, will assuredly 
succeed in their proposition, — to put an end to this ras- 
cally and inhuman state of things, and bring about an 
honest and human state of them, instead. And they have 
already actually begun the accumulation of a National 
Store of good and useful things; by the collect! 
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administration of which, they are not themselveB to i» 
rive any gain whatsoever, but the Nation on]y. 

We are, therefore, at present, as I said at fii8t» a com- 
pany established for a charitable purpose; the object d 
charity being the entire body of the BritiJah nation^ now 
paying taxes to cheating capitalists. But we hoi)e to in- 
clude, finally, in our ranks a large number of the i>eoplB 
themselves, and to make quite a different sort of peopk 
of them, carrying out our company's laws, to the abdh 
tion of many existing interests, and in abrogation of 
many existing arrangements. 

And the laws which we hope thus to see accepted an 
none of them new; but have been already recommendfid 
by all wise men, and practised by all truly pros) m 
states; nor is there anything whatever new in the 
of administration proposed; — and especially be it nono. 
there is nothing of the present leader's fancies, in 
part or character of tho scheme — ^which is merely t ■ 

plication, to our nationally diseased thoughts and p I 
tices, of the direct precepts of the true sages of past 
who are every one of them in harmony concerning 
that is necessary for men to do, feel, and know. 

And we hope to establish these laws, not by violc 
but by obeying them ourselves, to the extent of i 
existing circumstances admit; and so gradually shoi 
the advantage of them, and making them acceptaUe nj 
others. Not that, for the enforcement of some of 
(the abolition of all manufactures that make the air 
wholesome, for instance), we shall hesitate to 
strong hand, when once our hands are strong. x>ut i 
shall not begin by street riots to throw down our nc 
bar's chimneys, or break his machinery; — ^though i 
we shall end in doing — God knows, not I, — ^but I 1 
my own thoughts concerning it; not at present neeoni 
exposition. 

The Companions, for the most part, will remain « 
actly in the condition of life they held before en 
the Society; but they will direct all their powers^ 
some part of their revenues, in that condition, to the a 
vance of its interests. We hold it short-sighted 
ruinous policy to form separate institutions, or a 
the sudden establishment of new systems of labor, xii 
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one of ua must uaa tbe advantages he now possesaes, 
whatever they may be, and contend with the difScultiea 
ariaing out of hia present position, gradually modifying 
it, as he can, into conformity with the laws which the 
Society deaires may be ultimately observed by all its 
members. 

The first of our conditions of Companionship is Hon- 
esty. We are a company of honest jjersons, vowing to 
have no fellowship with dishonest ones. Persons who do 
not know the meaning of the word "Honesty," or who 
would in anywise, for selflah convenience, tolerate any 
manner of cheating or lying, either in others or them- 
selves, we claaa indiscriminately with the self-conscious 
rogues, for whom we have more respect ; and our separa- 
tion from all such is to be quite manifest and unmis- 
takable. We do not go into monasteries. — we seek no 
freedom of eonacience in foreign lands, — we profess no se- 
verities of asceticism at home. We simply refuse to have 
any dealings with rogues, whether at home or abroad. 

I repeat, for this must be strictly understood, we are 
a company of honest persons ; and will add to ourselvea 
none but persons of that quality. We, for our own part, 
entirely decline to live by passing bad half-crowns, by 
selling bad goods, or by lying as to their relative quality. 
And we bold only such communication with persona 
; guilty of such practices, as we should with any other 
I manner of thieves or liars. 

j It will follow that anything gravely said by a Com- 

1 panion of St. George may be, without investigation, be- 

j liered; and anything sold by one. without scrutiny, 

( bought for what it is said to be, — of which recovery of 

I old principles of human speech and commerce, no words 

can set forth the infinitude of beneficial consequeneea, 

when it is once brought about among a discernible and 

every day increasing body of peraons. 

The aecond condition of Companionship is the resolu- 
tion, so far as we have ability, to earn our own living 
^th our own hands ; and not to allow, much leas com- 
pel, other people to work for us; this duty being of double 
force, — first, as necessary to our own health and honor; 
but much more, as striking home at the ghastly universal 
crime of modern society. — stealing the laborer's bread 
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from him (making him work, that is to say, for onus, u 
well as his own), and then abusing and deapisinip him for 
the degradation of character which his {perpetual toil in- 
volves; deliberately, in many cases, refusiiifi^ to enoom- 
age him in economy, that we may have him at our mercj 
to grind in the mill; always selling as much gm. and beer 
to him as we can persuade him to swill, at the rate d 
twentypence for twopence worth (see Letter 27), to fil 
our own pockets; and teaching him pious catedbisiiH^ 
that we may keep him our quiet slave. 

We cannot, at present, all obey this ^reat law con- 
cerning labor, however willing we may be; for we miy 
not, in the condition of life in which we have beea 
brought up, have been taught any manual labor by whidi 
we now could make a living. I myself, the present Mas- 
ter of the Society, cannot obey this, its second main 
law; but then I am only a makeshift Master, taking the 
place till somebody more fit for it be found. Sir Waha 
Scott's life, in the full strength of it at Ashestiel, and 
early at Abbotsford with his literary work done by ten, 
or at latest twelve in the morning; and the rest of the 
day spent in useful work with Tom Purdie in his woodS) 
is a model of wise moral management of mind and body, 
for men of true literary power; but I had neither tiie 
country training of body, nor have the natural stiengA 
of brain, which can reach this ideal in anywise. Sir 
Walter wrote as a stream flows; but I do all my brain* 
work like a wrung sponge, and am tired out, and good 
for nothing, after it. Sir Walter was in the open air, 
farm-bred, and playing with lambs, while I was a poor 
little Cockney wretch, playing, in a dark London nursery, 
with a bunch of keys. I do the best I can, and know 
what ought to be: and that is all the Company really 
need of me. I would fain, at this moment, both for 
pleasure and duty's sake, be cutting the dead stems out 
of my wood, or learning to build a dry stone wall under 
my good mason, Mr. Usher, than writing these institu 
of St. George; but the institutes are needed, and must nv 
written by me, since there is nobody else to write them. 

Anyone, therefore, may be a Companion of St. Gteoige 
who sincerely does what they can, to make themselveB 
useful, and earn their daily bread by their own labor: 
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and some forms of intellectual or artiatie labor, incon- 
sistent (as a musician's) with other manual labor, are 
accepted by the Society as useful; provided they be truly 
undertaken for the pood and help of all; and that the 
intellectual laborer ask no more pay than any other work- 
man. A scholar can generally liye on less food than a 
ploughman, and there is no conceivable reason why he 
should have more. And if he be a false-hearted scholar, 
or a bad painter or fiddler, there is infinite reason why 
he should have less. My readers may have been sur- 
prised at the instant and eager assertion, as of a leading 
principle, in the first of these letters (January '71), that 
people cannot live by art. But I spoke swiftly, because 
the attempt so to live is among the worst possible ways 
they can take o£ injurious begging. There are a few, a 
very few persons bom in each generation, whose words 
are worth hearing, whose art is worth seeing. These bom 
few will preach, or sing, or paint, in spite of you; they 
will starve like grasshoppers, rather than stop singing; 
and even if you don't choose to listen, it is charitable to 
throw them some crumbs to keep them alive. But the 
people who take to writing or painting as a means of 
livelihood, because they think it genteel, are just by 
so much more contemptible than common beggars, in that 
they are noisy and ofiensive beggars. I am quite willing 
to pay for keeping our poor vagabonds in the workhouse; 
bat not to pay them for grinding organs outside my door, 
defacing the streets with bills and caricatures, tempting 
young girls to read rubbishy novels, or deceiving the 
whole nation to its ruin, in a thousand leagues square of 
dirtily printed falsehood, every morning at breakfast. 
Whatever in literature, art, or religion, is done for money, 
IS poisonous itself; and doubly deadly, in preventing the 
hearing or seeing of the noble literature and art which 
have been done for love and truth. If people cannot 
niake their bread by honest labor, let them at least make 
no noise about the streets; but hold their tongues, and 
bold out their idle hands humbly; and they shall be fed 
kindly. 

Then the third condition of Companionship is, that, 
after we have done as much manual work as will earn 
our food, we all of us discipline ouraelvea, our children. 
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and anyone else willing to be taught, in all tlie bnmehei 
of honorable knowledge and graceful art attainabk by 
us. Having honestly obtained our meat and drink, and 
having sufficiently eaten and drunken, we proceed, daring 
the rest of the day, to seek after things better than meat 
and drink; and to provide for the nobler neoessities of 
what, in ancient days. Englishmen used to call thdi 
souls. 

To this end, we shall, as we increase in niunben, 
establish such churches and schools as may beat guide 
religious feeling, and diffuse the love of sound 1ft*Tning 
and prudent art. And when I set myself first to tlie 
work of forming the Society, I was induced to do so 
chiefly by the consciousness that the balanced unison of 
artistic sensibility with scientific faculty, which enabled 
me at once to love Giotto, and learn from OaUleo, gare 
me singular advantages for a work of this kind* More 
particularly, the course of study through which, after 
being trained in the severest schools of Protestant di- 
vinity, I became acquainted with the mythology of 
Greece, and legends of Rome, in their most viTid power 
over the believing minds of both nations, permits me 
now to accept with freedom and respect the conourrenoe 
of a wider range of persons holding different views on 
religious subjects, than any other scholar I know» at the 
present day, in England, would feel himself secure in 
the hope of reconciling to a common dnty, and in un* 
contested elements of faith. 

The scheme, and elementary means, of this comn 
education, I am now occupied in arranging and chow- 
ing as I best may. In especial, I have set myself to write 
three grammars — of geology, botany, and zoology, — ^\diidi 
will contain nothing but indisputable facts in those three 
branches of proper human learning; and which, if I lire 
a little longer, will embrace as many facts as any ordi- 
nary schoolboy or schoolgirl need be taught. In these 
three grammars (Deucalion, Proserpina, and Lavtti 
Meinie) I shall accept every aid that sensible and eani 
men of science can spare me, toward the task of popn 
education: and I hope to keep thankful records of 
names of the x)ersons who are making true discover m 
any of these sciences, and of the dates of such disc oo» 
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which, shall he imaBsailably trustworthy as far as they 
extend. I hope alao to be able to choose, and in some 
degree provide, a body of popular literature of entirely 
serviceable quality. Of some of the most preoiouB books 
needed, I am preparing, with the help of my friends, 
new editions, for a common possession in all our school 
libraries. 

If I have powers fitted for this task (and I should not 
have attempted it but in conviction that I have), they 
are owing mainly to this one condition of my life, that, 
from, my youth up, I have been seeking the fame, and 
honoring the work, of others; — never my own. I first 
was driven into literature that I might defend the fame 
of Turner; since that day I have been explaining the 
power, or proclaiming the praise, of Tintoret, — of Luini, 
— of Carpaccio,^ — -oi Botticelli, — of Carlyle ; — never think- 
ing for an instant of myself; and sacrificing what little 
faculty, and large pleasure, I had in painting, either from 
nature or noble art, that, if possible, I might bring others 
to see what I rejoiced in, and understand what I had 
deciphered. There has been no heroism in this, nor vir- 
tue; — but only, as far as I am myself concerned, quaint 
ordering of Fate; but the result is, that I have at last 
obtained an instinct of impartial and reverent judgment, 
which sternly fits me for this final work, to which, if to 
anything, I was appointed. 

And for the right doing of it, and for all future work 
of the same kind, requiring to be done for the Society 
by other persons, it is absolutely needful that the person 
charged with it should be implicitly trusted, and accu- 
rately obeyed by the Companions, in all matters neces- 
sary to the working of the Society. He cannot lose his 
time in contention or persuasion; he must act undis- 
turbedly, or his mind will not suf&ce for its toil; and 
with concurrence of all the Society's power, or half their 
power will be wasted, and the whole perverted, by hesita- 
tion, and opposition. His authority over them must 
correspond precisely, in the war against the poverty and 
▼ice of the State, to that of a Roman Dictator, in his 
war against its external enemies. 

Of a Roman "Dirfaior." T say, observe; not a Roman 
iid of private will, but 
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the dictation of necessary law, which the Society obeyi: 
— only, the obedience must be absolute, and witheiit quel* 
tion; faithful to the uttermost, — ^that is to say, tnuting 
to the uttermost. The practice of faith and obedience 
to some of our fellow-creatures is the alphabet by whidi 
we learn the higher obedience to heaven; and it is not 
only needful to the prosperity of aU noble united actkn, 
but essential to the happiness of all noble li^in^ apirits. 

I have not, in my past letters, much noticed ^^V>^^ oon- 
dition of the Socie^s work; because its eiplanation will 
involve that of our religious creed to the full; ^n d itB 
enforcement must be in the very teeth of the mad-dog^s 
creed of modernism, *T. will not be dictated to/' whidi 
contains the essence of all diabolical error. For, in. sain, 
the moral scale is raised exactly according to the degm 
and motive of obedience. To be disobedient through 
temptation, is human sin, but to be disobedient for the 
sake of disobedience, fiendish sin. To be obedient for 
the sake of success in conduct, is human virtue; but to 
be obedient for the sake of obedience, angelic ▼irtoe. 

The constitution of the Society is to be, therefore^ that 
of an aristocracy electing an absolute chief (as the Sen- 
ate of Home their Dictator, or the Senate of Venice iheir 
Doge), who is to be entirely responsible for the conduct of 
the Society's affairs; to appoint its principal offlcera, and 
to grant or refuse admission to candidates for ConqMn- 
ionship. But he is liable to dei)osition at any moment, 
by a vote of the majority of the Companions; and is to 
have no control over the property of the Society^ but 
through the Trustees in whom that property is 'vested. 

And now, for farther explanation of the details of our 
constitution and design, I must refer the reader to the 
Fors for March of this year; and, if he desires to pnrsiw 
his inquiry, to the 8th, 9th, 11th, 17th, and 19th Letters * 
of the previous series. These state clearly what we pro- 
pose to do, and how: but for defence of our principles, 
the entire series of Letters must be studied; and that 
with quiet attention, for not a word of thezn has been 
written but with purpose. Some parts of the plan aie 
confessedly imexplained, and others obscurely hinted at; 
nor do I choose to say how much of this indistinctness 
has been intentional. But I am well assured that if aqy 
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patient and candid person cares to understand the book, 

and master its contents, he may do bo with less pains 
than would be required for the reading of any ordinary 
philosophical treatise on equally important subjects. 

Only readers should be clearly aware of one peculiarity 
in the manner of my writing in Fots, which might other- 
wise much mislead them : — namely, that if they wiH en- 
close in brackets with their pen, passages of evident irony, 
all the i?e3t of the book is written with absolute serious* 
ness and literalness of meaning. The violence, or gro- 
tesque aspect, of a statement may seem as if I were mock- 
ing; but this comes mainly of my endeavor to bring the 
absolute truth out into pure crystalline structure, un- 
modified by disguise of custom, or obscurity of language; 
for the result of that process is continually to reduce the 
facts into a form so contrary, if theoretical, to our ordi- 
nary impressions, and so contrary, if moral, to our ordi- 
nary practice, that the straightforward statement of them 
looks like a jest. But every such apparent jest will be 
found, if you think of it, a pure, very dreadful, and 
utterly imperious veracity. 

With this understanding, the following series of aphor- 
isms contain the gist of the book, and may serve to fa- 
cilitate the arrangement of its incidental matter. 

(1) Any form of government will work, provided the 
governors are real, and the people obey them; and none 
will work, if the governors are unreal, or the people dis- 
obedient. If you mean to have logs for kings, no quan- 
tity of liberty in choice of the wood will be of any profit 
to you: — nor will the wisest or best governor be able to 
serve you, if you mean to discuss his orders instead of 
obeying them. Read carefully on this matter Letter 13, 
§8 7. 8. 

(2) The first duty of government is to see that the 
people have food, fuel, and clothes. The second, that 
they have means of moral and intellectual education. 

(3) Food, fuel, and clothes can only be got out of the 
ground, or sea, by muscular labor; and no man has any 
business to have any, unless he has done, if able, the 
muscular work necessary to produce his portion, or to 
render (as the labor of a surgeon or a physician renders) 
equivalent benefit to life. It indeed saves both toll and 
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time that one man should dig, another bake, and anodiar 
tan ; but the digger, baker, and tanner are alike bound to 
do their equal day's duty; and the business of the gor- 
emment is to see that they have done it, befoze it giV6i 
any one of them their dinner. 

(4) While the daily teaching of God's trnth, doing of 
His justice, and heroic bearing of His sword, axe to be 
required of every human soul according^ to its al^tj, 
the mercenary professions of preaching, law-s^Ting^ and 
fighting must be entirely abolished. 

(5) Scholars, painters, and musicians may be advisedly 
kept, on due pittance, to instruct or amuse the laborer 
after, or at, his work; provided the dniy be severely n- 
stricted to those who have high special g^ifts* of voioe^ 
touch, and imagination,* and that tiie possessors of these 
melodious lips, light-fingered hands, and lively brains^ do 
resolutely undergo the normal discipline necessary to in- 
sure their skill; the people whom th^ are to please^ 
understanding, always, that they cannot emidoy then 
tricksy artists without working double-tides themselfeg, to 
provide them with beef and ale. 

(6) The duty of the government, as regards the dis- 
tribution of its work, is to attend first to the wants of 
the most necessitous; therefore, to take particular chaige 
of the back streets of every town; leaving the fine imtB, 
more or less, according to their finery, to take care of 
themselves. And it is the duty of magistrates, and other 
persons in authority, but especially of all bishops, to 
know thoroughly the numbers, means of sul«istencey and 
modes of life of the poorest persons in the conmiunity, 
and to be sure that they at least are virtuous and com* 
fortable; for if poor persons be not virtuous, after all the 
wholesome discipline of poverty, what must be the state 
of the rich, under their perilous trials and temptations 1^ 
but, on the other hand, if the poor are made comfortable 
and good, the rich have a fair chance of entering the 
kingdom of heaven also, if they choose to live honoraUy 
and decently. 

* Such limitation being secured by the severity of the i '^W | i i iifd edo* 
cation in the public schools of art, and thought; and bj the hU 
standard of examination fixed before granting hceni^ of ^^JMriffli, If 
the public theatres, or picture galleries. [Rusldn'fl note.] 
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(7) Since all are to be made to labor for their living, 
and it is not possible to labor without materials and 
"toola, these muat be provided by the government, for all 
persons, in tie necessary quantities. If bricks are to be 
made, clay and straw mnst be provided; if sheep are t« 
l>e kept, grass; if coats are to be made, cloth; if oakum 
to be picked, oakum. All these raw materials, with the 
tools for ■working them, must be provided by the govern' 
ment, at first, free of cost to the laborer, the value of 
them being returned to thera as the firat-fruits of hi;* 
toil; and no pawnbrokers or usurers may be allowed to 
live by lending sea to fishermen, air to fowlers, land to 
farmers, crooks to shepherds, or bellows to smiths. 

(8) When the lands and seas belonging to any natiop 
are all properly divided, cultivated, and fished, its popu- 
lation cannot be increased, except by importing food iu 
exchange for useless articles, — that is to say, by living 

. as the toy -manufacturers of some independent nation, 
which can both feed itself, and afford to buy toys besides. 
But no nation can long exist in this servile atat«. It 
must either emigrate, and form colonies to assist in culti- 
vating the land which feeds it, or become entirely slavish 
and debased. The moment any nation begins to import 
food,* its political power and moral worth are ended, 

[ (9) AU the food, clothing, and fuel required by men. 
can be produced b.y the labor of their own arms on tht 
earth and sea; all food is appointed to be so produced, 
and must be so produced, at their peril. If instead of 
taking the quantity of exercise made necessary to their 
bodies by God, in the work appointed by God, they take 
it in hunting or shooting, they become ignorant, irre- 
ligious, and finally insane, and seek to live by fighting 
as well as by hunting; whence the type of Nimrod, in 
the circle of the Hell-towera, which I desire you to study 
in Dante. If they do not take exereise at all, they be* I 
come sensual, and insane in worse ways. And it is pky^ 

•It may always import such food as Its climate cannot , product, in 
pepper with cheese. Bui not witb articfes that do not support life. 
enamd. Sfaeffield. its wfaittle: but i nalion mual not live on enamel or 
Fan. Raskin wrote -hat "the note need^ eipansion."! J 
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sicaUy impossible thai true religious "knowledge, or pun 
morality, should exist among any classes of a nation who 
do not work with their hands for their hreaeL Bead Let-. 
ter 11 carefully. 

(10) The use of machinery* in agriculture throws t 
certain numher of persons out of wholesome emplojinent, 
who must thenceforward either do nothing, or miflchieL 
The use of machinery in art destroys the national in- 
tellect; and, finally, renders all luxury impossihle. All 
machinery needful in ordinary life to supplement human 
or animal lahor may he moved hy wind or water: whUe 
steam, or any modes of heat-power, may only be employed 
justifiahly under extreme or special conditions of need; 
as for speed on main lines of communication, and for 
raising water from great depths, or other snch wozk be- 
yond human strength. 

(11) No true luxury, wealth, or religion is posaiUe to 
dirty persons; nor is it decent or human to attenqit to 
compass any temporal prosperity whatever 1^ the sacri- 
fice of cleanliness. The speedy abolition of all abolishft- 
ble filth is the first process of education ;f the inrincipleB 
of which I state in the second group of aphorisms fol- 
lowing. 

(12) All education must be moral first; intelleetiial 
secondarily. Intellectual, before — (much more without) 
— ^moral education, is, in completeness, impossihle; and 
in incompleteness, a calamity. 

(13) Moral education begins in making the creatoxe 
to be educated, clean, and obedient. This must be done 
thoroughly, and at any cost, and with any kind of eom- 
pulsion rendered necessary by the nature of the aniTnal, 
be it dog, child, or man. 

(14) Moral education consists next in nriRlring the 

* Foolish people are continually quibbling and stupefying^ «-iir " ^ T t ' "* « 
about the word "machine." Briefly, any instrument is » machine m 
far as its action is, in any partictnar,^ or moment, beyond the co^nl 
of a human hand. A violin, a pencil, and a plough, are tooli^ aot 
machines. A grinding organ, or a windmill, is a machine, not a tool: 
often the two are combined; thus a lathe is a machine, and the worfc- 
man's chisel, used at it, a tool. [Ruskin's note.] 

t The ghastly squalor of the once lovely fields of Dulwich, trampled 
into muo, and strewn with rags and paper by the filthjr London popo* 
lation, bred in cigar smoke, which is attracted by the Cryttal Palace^ 
would alone neutralize all possible gentlemanly education in the db* 
trict. I Ruskin's note.] 
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creature practically serviceable to other creaturea, ac- 
cording to the nature and extent of its own capacities; 
taking care that these be healthily developed in such 
service. It may be a question how long, and to what ex- 
tent, boys and girls of fine race may be allowed to run 
in the paddock before they are broken; but assuredly the 
sooner they are put to such work as they are able for, 
the better. Moral education is summed when the creature 
has been made to do its work with delight, and thoroughly; 
but this cannot be until some degree of intellectual edu- 
cation has been given also. 

(15) Intellectual education consists in giving the crea- 
ture the faculties of admiration, hope, and love. 

These are to be taught by the study of beautiful Na- 
ture; the sight and history of noble persons; and the 
setting forth of noble objects of action. 

(16) Since all noble persons hitherto existent in the 
world have trusted in the government of it by a supreme 
Spirit, and in that trust, or faith, have performed all 
their great actions, the history of these persons will 
finally mean the history of their faith; and the sum of 
intellectual education will be the separation of what is 
inhuman, in such faiths, and therefore perishing, from 
what is human, and, for human creatures, eternally true. 

These sixteen aphorisms contain, as plainly as I can 
speak it, the substance of what I have hitherto taught, 
and am now purposed to enforce practice of, as far as I 
am able'. It is no business of mine to think about possi- 
bilities;^ — any day, any moment, may raise up someone 
to take the carrying forward of the plan out of my 
hands, or to furnish me with larger means of prosecut- 
ing it; meantime, neither fastening nor slackening, I 
shall go on doing what I can, with the people, few or 
many, who are ready to help me. 

Such help (to conclude with what simplest practical 
direction I can) may be given me by any persons inter- 
ested in my plans, mainly by sending me money; sec- 
ondly, by acting out as much as they agree with of the 
directions for private life given in Fora; and thirdly, by 
promulgating and recommending such principles. If 
tbey wish to do more than this, and to become actual^ 
members of the Company, they must write to me, gi' 
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a short and clear accomit of their past liyes, and pieaent 
circumstances. I then examine them on such iK>int8 as 
seem to me necessary; and if I accept them, I inBcribe 
their names in the roll, at Corpus Christi College, with 
two of our masters for witnesses. This roll of the Com- 
pany is written, hitherto, on the blank leaves of an 
eleventh-century MS. of the Gospels, always kept in my 
rooms; and would enable the Trustees, in case of my 
death, at once to consult the Companions respecting die 
disposition of the Society's property. As to the legal 
tenure of that property, I have taken counsel with my 
lawyer-friends till I am tired; and, as will be seen l^ 
the statement in the second page of the Oorrespondenoe^ 
I purpose henceforward to leave all such legal amnge* 
ments to the discretion of the Companions themselveB. 



The Catholic Prayer 
[Fors Clavigera, Vol. V, Letter 68.] 

*'Deus, a quo sancta desideria, recta consilia, et justa sunt open, dt 
servis tuis illam quam mundus dare non potest iwcem, at et oorda 
nostra mandatis tuis, et, hostium sublata formidine, tempora, tint tni 
protectione tranquilla." 

"God, from whom are all holy desires, right cotinsels, and jtut woria* 

give to Thy servants that peace which the world cannot, that both oar 
earts, in Thy commandments, and our times, the fear oz enemies bc^ 
taken away, may be calm under Thy guard." 



The adulteration of this great Catholic prayer in our 
English church-service (as needless as it was sei 
since the pure form of it contains nothing but absoiui^v 
Christian prayer, and is as fit for the most stammering 
Protestant lips as for Dante's), destroyed all the definite 
meaning of it, and left merely the vague expression of 
desire for peace, on quite imregarded terms. For of 
millions of people who utter the prayer at least wi Ui 
there is not one in a thousand who is ever taught, or 
for themselves find out, either what a holy desire i uu, 
or a right counsel means, or a just work mea ,— or 
what the world is, or what the peace is which it camiot 
give. And half-an-hour after , they have insulted God 
by praying to Him in this deadest of all dead langui i 
not understanded of the people, they leaye the diur 
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ibemselvea pacified in their perennial determination to 
put no check on their natural covetouanesa; to act on 
their own opinions, be they right or wrong; to do what- 
ever they can make money by, be it just or unjust; and 
to thrust themselves, with the utmost of their soul and 
strength, to the highest, by them attainable, pinnacle of 
the most bedrummed and betrumpeted booth in the Fair 
of the World. 

The prayer, in its pure text, is essentially, indeed, a 
monastic one; but it is written for the great Monastery 
of the Servants of God, whom the world hates. It can- 
not be uttered with honesty hut by these; nor can it 
ever be answered but with the peace bequeathed to these, 
"not as the world giveth." 

Of which peace, the nature is not to be without war, 
but undisturbed in the midst of war; and not without 
enemies, hut without fear of them. It is a peace with- 
out pain, because desiring only what is holy; without 
anxiety, because it thinks only what is right; without 
disappointment, because a just work is always successful; 
without sorrow, because "great peace have they which love 
Thy Law, and nothing shall offend them"; and without 
terror, because the God of all battles is its Guard. 

So far as any living souls in the England of this day 
can use, understand in gJy, the words of this collect, they 
are already, consciously or not, companions of all good 
laborers in the vineyard of God. For those who use it 
reverently, yet have never set themselves to find out 
what the commandments of God are, nor how lovable 
they are, nor how far, instead of those commandments, 
the laws of the world are the only code they care for, nor 
how far they atill think their own thoughts and speak 
their own words, it is assuredly time to search out these 
things. And I believe that, after having searched them 
out, no sincerely good and religious person would find, 
whatever his own particular form of belief might be, 
anything which he could reasonably refuse, or which he 
ought in anywise to fear to profess before all men, in 
the following statement of creed and resolution, which 
must be written with their own hand, and signed, with 
the solemnity of a vow, by every person received into the 
St George's Company. 
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I. I trust in the Living God, Father Almighty, Maker d 
heaven and earth, and of all things and ereatam 
visible and invisible. 

I trust in the kindness of His law, and the good* 
ness of His work. 

And I will strive to love Him, and keep Ss law, 
and see His work, while I live. 
II. I trust in the nobleness of human nature. In the midcity 
of its faculties, the fulness of ita merey, and lis 
joy of its love. 

And I will strive to love my neighbor as iii;f- 
self, and, even when I cannot, will act as if I did. 
m. I will labor, with such strenffth and opportunity tf 
God gives me, for my own daily bread; and all tint 
my hand finds to do, I will do with my mi^t. 
IV. I will not deceive, or cause to be deceived, any hnmai 
being for my gain or pleasure; nor hurt, or eanM 
to be hurt, any human being for my sain or plsa^ 
ure ; nor rob, or cause to oe robbe^ any hunui 
being for my gain or pleasure. 
V. I will not kill nor hurt any living creature needknly, 
nor destroy anv beautiful thin^, but will stri^etB 
save and comfort all gentle life, and guard aid 
perfect all natural beauty, upon the ear(£. 
VI. I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into 
higher powers of duty and happiness; not in rinl- 
ship or contention with others, but for the hdjpb 
delight, and honor of others, and for the Joy asd 
peace of my own life. 
VII. I will obey all the laws of my country faithfully; asd 
the orders of its monarch, and of all persons a» 
pointed to be in authority under ito monareh, 
far as such laws or commands are consistent n 
what I suppose to be the law of God; and w1 
they are not, or seem in anywise to need el 
I will oppose them loyally and deliberately, now wim | 

malicious, concealed, or disorderly violenoe. 

VilL And with the same faithfulness, and under the llmili 
of the same obedience, which I render to the Iswi 
of my country, and the commands of its rukn, I 
will obey the laws of the Society called of St 
George, into which I am this day received; m>^ 
orders of its masters, and of all persons appoliiMH 
to be in authority under its masters, so Inmg as I 
remain a Companion, called of St. Oeorgs^ 



THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS 

The Mystery op Life asd Its Arts 

ISesame and Lilies, Lecture III,] 

Whes I accepted the privilege of addresaing you to- ■ 
day, I was not aware of a reetrietion with reapeet to the 
topics of diacusaion which may be brought before this 
Society* — a restriotion which, though entirely wise and 
right under the circumstances contemplated in its intro- 
duction, would necessarily have disabled me, thinking as 
I think, from preparing any lecture for you on the sub- 
ject of art in a form which might be permanently useful. 
Pardon me, therefore, in so far as I must tranagreas auch 
limitation; for indeed my infringement will be of the 
letter — not of the spirit — of your commands. In what- 
ever I may say touching the religion which has been the 
foundation of art, or the policy which has contributed to 
its power, if I otfend one, I shall offend all; for I shall 
take no note of any separations in creeds, or antagonisms 
in parties: neither do 1 fear that ultimately I shall offend 
any. by proving — or at least stating as capable of positive 
proof— the connection of all that is best in the crafts and 
arts of man, with the simplicity of his faith, and the 
sincerity of hi a patriotism. 

But I speak to you under another disadvantage, by 
which I am checked in frankness of utterance, not here 
only, hut everywhere : namely, that I am never fully aware 
how far ray audiences are diaposed to give me credit for 
real knowledge of my subject, or how far they grant me 
attention only because I have been sometimes thought an 
ingenious or pleasant essayist upon it. For I have bad 
-what, in many respects, I boldly call the misfortune, to 
set my words sometimes prettily together; not without a 
foolish vanity in the poor knack that I had of doing so: 
until I was heavily punished for this pride, by finding 
that many people thought of the words only, and cared 
nothing for their meaning. Happily, therefore, the power 
of using such pleasant language — if indeed it ever were 
mine — is passing away from me; and whatever I am now 

* That no rdcrence Ehoutd be made id religiaua questions. [Ruakin-i 
„me.} The ncidrru was Biven bcfori Ike Royal CoOtte of Sciei 
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able to say at all, I find myself forced to say with gmt 
plainness. For my thoughts have changed also, as my 
words have; and whereas in earlier life, what littie in- 
fluence I obtained was due perhaps chiefly to the enthu- 
siasm with which I was able to dwell on the beauty of 
the physical clouds, and of their colors in the sky; bo all 
the influence I now desire to retain must be dne to Ae 
earnestness with which I am endeavoring' to trace the 
form and beauty of another kind of cloud than thoae; 
the bright cloud of which it is written — *'Wbat is yonr 
life? It is even as a vapor that appeareth for a Uttfe 
time, and then vanisheth away." 

I suppose few people reach the middle or latter period 
of their age, without having, at some moment of change 
or disappointment, felt the truth of those bitter woids; 
and been startled by the fading of the sunshine from tlie 
cloud of their life into the sudden agony of the knowledge 
that the fabric of it was as fragile as a dream, and tlie 
endurance of it as transient as the dew. But it is not 
always that, even at such times of melancholy surpriee^ 
we can enter into any true x)erception that this human life 
shares in the nature of it, not only the evaneecence^ bat 
the mystery of the cloud; that its avenues are wiealhed 
in darkness, and its forms and courses no kos fantastic^ 
than spectral and obscure; so that not only in the vanity 
which we cannot grasp, but in the shadow which we can- 
not pierce, it is true of this cloudy life of ours, 1 b 
'^man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth hu 
in vain." 

And least of all, whatever may have been the eageniiM 
of our passions, or the height of our pride, are we aUe 
to understand in its depth the third and most solemn 
character in which our life is like those clouds of heaven; 
that to it belongs not only their transcience^ not on]j 
their mystery, but also their power; that in the cloud of 
the human soul there is a fire stronger than the lightning; 
and a grace more precious than the rain ; and that thou? 
of the good and evil it shall one day be said alike, that 
the place that knew them knows them no more^ there 
an infinite separation between those whose brief pre > 
had there been a blessing, like the mist of Eden that w 
up from the earth to water the garden, and those ^ 
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place knew them only as a drifting and changeful shade, 
of whom the heavenly sentence ie, that they are "wells 
without water; clouds that are carried with a tempest, 
to whom the mist of darkness is reserved forever." 

To those among na, however, who have lived long 
enough to form some just estimate of the rate of the 
changes which are, hour by hour in accelerating eataa- 
trophe, manifesting themselves in the taws, the arts, and 
the creeds of men, it seems to me, that now at least, if 
never at any former time, the thoughts of the true nature 
of our life, and of its powers and responsibilities, should 
present themselves with absolute sadness and sternness. 
And although I know that this feeling Is much deepened 
in my own mind by disappointment, which, by chance, 
has attended the greallfer number of my cherished pur- 
poses, I do not for that reason distrust the feeling itself, 
though I am on my guard against an exaggerated degree 
of it ; nay, I rather believe that in periods of new effort 
and violent change, disappointment is a wholesome medi- 
cine; and that in the secret of it, as in the twilight so 
beloved by Titian, we may see the colors of things with 
deeper truth than in the moat dazzling sunshine. And 
becftuae these truths about the works of men. which I want 
to bring to-day before you, are most of them sad ones, 
though at the same time helpful; and because also I be- 
lieve that your kind Irish hearts will answer more gladly 
to the truthful expression of a personal feeling, than to 
the exposition of an abstract principle, I will permit my- 
self so much unreserved speaking of my own causes of 
regret, as may enable you to make just allowance for 
what, according to your synipathies, you will call either 
the bitterness, or the insight, of a mind which has sur- 
rendered its best hopes, and been foiled in ita favorite 

I spent the ten strongest years of my life (from twenty 
to thirty), in endeavoring to show the excellence of the 
work of the man whom I believed, and rightly believed- 
1o be the greatest painter of the schools of England since 
Beynolds. I had then perfect faith in the power of every 
great truth of beauty to prevail ultimately, and take its 
right place in usefulness and honor; and I strove to 
Lring the painter's work into this due place, while th& j 
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painter was yet alive. But he knew, better than I, lln 
uselessness of talking about what people could not see 
for themselves. He always discouraged me soorafiillj, 
even when he thanked me — and he died before e^ 
superficial effect of my work was visible. I ^ 
however, thinking I could at least be of use to t i pi c 
if not to him, in proving his power. My boo)^ »t t 
about a little. The prices of modem pictures, ^ uj, 
rose, and I was beginning to take some pleasutv m I 
sense of gradual victory, when, fortunately or unforto* 
nately, an opportunity of perfect trial undeceiTed i 
once, and forever. The Trustees of the National Gi 
commissioned me to arrange the Turner drawings ti 
and permitted me to prepare three hundred ezamp os 
his studies from nature, for exhibition at Kensu 
At Kensington they were, and are, placed for ezhibiv 
but they are not exhibited, for the room in which 
hang is always empty. 

Well — ^this showed me at once, that those ten yt of 
my life had been, in their chief purpose, lost. For 
I did not so much care; I had, at least, learned my mm 
business thoroughly, and should be able^ as I fondly 
posed, after such a lesson, now to use my knowki 
with better effect. But what I did care for was the-^so 
me frightful — discovery, that the most splendid g 
in the arts might be permitted by Providence to a 
and perish uselessly; that in the very fineness of it 
might be something rendering it invisible to oid] r 
eyes; but that, with this strange exceUoice, faults m 
be mingled which would be as deadly as its virtues ^ 
vain; that the glory of it was periE&able, as well as in- 
visible, and the gift and grace of it might be to us as 
snow in summer and as rain in harvest. 

That was the first mystery of life to me. But, while 
my best energy was given to the study of painting, I had 
put collateral effort, more prudent if less enthua ft 
into that of architecture; and in this I could not o 
plain of meeting with no sympathy. Among several per 
sonal reasons which caused me to desire that I n 
give this, my closing lecture on the subject of art 
in Ireland, one of the chief was, that in reading l^ i 
should stand near the beautiful building, — ^the engineer^ 
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school of your college, — which was the Bret realization I 
bad the joy to see, of the principles I had, until then, 
been endeavoring to teach! but which, alas, is now, to- 
me, no more than the richly canopied monument of onftj 
of the most eameat bouIs that ever gave itself to the artt^' 
and one of my truest and moat loving friends, Benjamin 
Woodward. Nor was it here in Ireland only that I re- 
ceived the help of Irish sympathy and genius. When to 
another friend, Sir Thomas Deane, with Mr. Woodward, 
was entrusted the building of the museum at Oxford, the 
best details of the work were executed by sculptors who 
had been born and trained here; and the first window 
of the facade of the building, iu which was inaugurated 
the study of natural science in England, in true fellow- 
ship with literature, was carved from my design by aa 
Irish sculptor. 

You may perhaps think that no maa ought to speak 
of disappointment, to whom, even in one branch of labor, 
so much success was granted. Had Mr. Woodward now 
been beside me, I had not so spoken; but his gentle anil 
passionate spirit was cut olf from the fulfilment of its 
purposes, and the work we did together is now become 
vain. It may not be so in future ; hut the architecture 
WB endeavored to introduce is inconsistent alike with the 
reckless luxury, the deforming mechanism, and the 
squalid misery of modern cities; among the formative 
fashions of the day, aided, especially in England, by eo 
clesiastical sentiment, it indeed obtained notoriety; and 
sometimes behind an engine furnace, or a railroad bank, 
you may detect the pathetic discord of its momentary 
grace, and, with toil, decipher its fioral carvings choked 
with soot. I felt answerable to the schools I loved, only 
for their injury. I perceived that this new portion of 
my strength had also been spent in vain ; and from amidst 
streets of iron, and palaces of crystal, shrank back at 
last to the carving of the mountain and color of the 

And still I could tell of failure, and failure repeated, 
as years went on; but I have trespassed enough oi 
patience to show you, in part, the causes of my d 
agement. Sow let me more deliberately tell you 
BultB, You know there is a tendency in the minds 
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many men, when they are heavily disappointed in 
main purposes of their life, to feel, and i>^riiap8 in w * 
ing, i)erhaps in mockery, to declare, that life i i 

vanity. Because it has disappointed them, thiqr innu 
its nature is of disappointment always, or at best, 
pleasure that can be grasped by imagination only; tbii 
the cloud of it has no strength nor fire within; bat is i 
painted cloud only, to be delighted in, yet despised. Toi 
know how beautifully Pope has expressed this particnlir 
phase of thought: — 

"Meanwhile opinion gilds, wiih varying rays. 
These painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied. 
And each vacuity of sense, by pride. 
Hope builds as fast as Knowledge can destroy; 
In Folly's cup, still laughs the bubble joy. 
One pleasure past, another still we gain. 
And not a vanity is given in vain." 

But the eifect of failure upon my own mind ^<m 
just the reverse of this. The more that my life 6 
pointed me, the more solemn and wonderful it be 10 

me. It seemed, contrarily to Pope's saying, timi 
vanity of it was indeed given in vain; but that » 
was something behind the veil of it, which ^v ] 
vanity. It became to me not a painted cloud, hva a 
rible and impenetrable one: not a mirage, which ' 
ished as I drew near, but a pillar of darkness, to n 1 
I was forbidden to draw near. For I saw that both 
own failure, and such success in i)etty thin^ as in im 
poor triumph seemed to me worse than failure, < 
from the want of sufficiently earnest effort to un i 
the whole law and meaning of existence, and to unng u 
to noble and due end; as, on the other hand, I saw ni ■ 
and more clearly that all enduring success in the a 
or in any other occupation, had come from the ruling 
lower purposes, not by a conviction of their nothii i I 
but by a solemn faith in the advancing power of m ■ 
nature, or in the promise, however dimly appreheo 1, 
that the mortal part of it would one day be swaUowed 
up in immortality; and that, indeed, the arts themsetrai 
never had reached any vital strength or honor, but 
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tho effort to proclaim this immortality, and in the service 
either of great and just religion, or of some unseliiali 
patriotiani, and !flw of such national life aa must be the 
foundation of religion. 

Nothing that I have ever said is more true or neces- 
sary — nothing has been more miaundoratood or misap- 
plied—than my strong assertion that the arts can never 
be right themselves, unless their motive ia right. It is 
miaunderstood this way: weak painters, who have never 
learned their business, and cannot lay a true line, con- 
tinually come to me, crying out — "Look at this picture 
of mine; it must be good, I had such a lovely motive. I 
have put my whole heart into it, and taken years to think 
over its treatment." Well, the only answer for these 
people is — if one had the cruelty to make it— "Sir, you 
■cannot think over anything in any number of years, — 
you haven't the head to do it; and though you had fine 
motives, strong enough to make you burn yourself in a 
bIow fire, if only first you could paint a picture, you 
ean't paint one, nor half an inch of one; you haven't the 
hand to do it." 

But, far more decisively we have to say to the men 
who do know their business, or may know it if they 
choose — "Sir, you have this gift, and a mighty one; see 
that you serve your nation faithfully with it. It is a 
greater trust than ships and armies : you might cast 
them away, if you were their captain, with less treason 
to your people than in casting your own glorious power 
away, and serving the devil with it instead of men. Ships 
and armies you may replace if they are lost, hut a great 
intellect, once abused, is a curse to the earth forever," 

This, then, I meant by saying that the arts must have 
noble motive. This also I said respecting them, that 
they never had prospered, nor could prosper, but when 
they had such true purpose, and were devoted to the 
proclamation of divine truth or law. And yet I saw also 
that they had always failed in this proclamation — that 
poetry, and sculpture, and painting, though only great 
when they strove to teach «8 something about the gods, 
never had taught us anything trustworthy about the 
gods, but had always betrayed their trust in the crisis 
of it, and, with their powers at the full reach, beci 
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ministers to pride and to Inst. And I felt also, wilb 
creasing amazement, the nnconqnerable apathy in vur 
selves and hearers, no less than in these tiie teac ; 
and that while the wisdom and rightnees of enrezy aob i 
art of life could only be consistent with a zig^t ni 
standing of the ends of life, we were all plunged as m i 
languid dream — our hearts fat, and our eyes heavy, 
our ears closed, lest the inspiration of hand or t 
should reach us — ^lest we should see with our eyes^ 
understand with our hearts, and be healed. 

This intense apathy in all of us is the first great idtb- 
tery of life; it stands in the way of every percepti 
every virtue. There is no making ours^ves feel enoi 
astonishment at it. That the occupations or pastis n 
life should have no motive^ is understandable; duv 
That life itself should have no motive— that we ] 
care to find out what it may lead to, nor to gowrd : n 
its being forever taken away from us — ^here is a luj' 
indeed. Eor just suppose I were able to call at thw ] • 
ment to anyone in this audience by name, and to 
him positively that I knew a large estate had been r 
left to him on some curious conditions; but that tL 
I knew it was large, I did not know how large, nor efv 
where it was — ^whether in the East Indies or the West 
or in England, or at the Antipodes. I only knew it mi 
a vast estate, and that there was a chance of his l ^w^f 
it altogether if he did not soon find out on what tflm 
it had been left to him. Suppose I were able to say lUi 
positively to any single man in this audience, and be 
knew that I did not speak without warrant, do you 1 
that he would rest content with that vague knowb 
if it were anywise possible to obtain more? Would m 
not give every energy to find some trace of the f acta^ i 
never rest till he had ascertained where this place i 
and what it was like? And suppose he were a 3 1 
man, and all he could discover hy his best endeavor inii 
that the estate was never to be his at all, unless he pe 
vered, during certain years of probation, in an orT j 
and industrious life; but that, according to the rigfa 
of his conduct, the portion of the estate assig d to J 
would be greater or less, so that it literally d !ed 

his behavior from day to day whether he got ten udo 
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ft year, or tLirty tiousand a year, or nothing whatever — 
would you not think it strange if the youth never troubled 
himaelf to aatiafy the conditioaa in any way, nor ever to 
know what was required of him, but lived exactly aa ha 
chose, and never inquired whether hie chances of the 
estate were inereasing or passing away? Well, you know 
that this is actually and literally so with the greater 
number of the educated persons now living in Christian 
countries. Nearly every man and woman in any com- 
pany such as this, outwardly profeaaea to believe — and a 
large number unquestionably think they believe — much 
more than this; not only that a quite unlimited eatate 
is in prospect for them if they please the Holder of it, 
but that the infinite contrary of such a poaaession — an 
estate of perpetual misery — is in store for them if they 
displease this great Laud-Holder, thia great Heaven- 
Holder. And yet there ia not one in a thousand of these 
human souls that carea to think, for ten minutea of the 
day, where this estate is or how beautiful it is, or what 
kind of life they are to lead in it, or what kind of life 
they must lead to obtain it. 

You fancy that you care to know this : so little do yon 
care that, probably, at thia moment many of you are 
displeased with me for talking of the matter! You came 
to hear about the Art of this world, not about the Life 
of the next, and you are provoked with me for talking of 
what you can hear any Sunday in church. But do not 
be afraid. 1 will tell you soniething before you go about 
pictures, and carvings, and pottery, and what else you 
would like better to hear of than the other world. Nay, 
perhaps you say, 'T\'e want you to talk of pictures and 
pottery, because we are sure that you know something of 
them, and you know nothing of the other world." Well 
— I don't. That ia quite true. But the very strangeness 
and mystery of which I urge you to take notice, ia in 
thia — that I do not ; — nor you either. Can you answer a 
single bold question unflinchingly about that other world 9 
— Are you sure there is a heaven ! Sure there is a hell ? 
Sure that men are dropping before your faces through 
the pavements of these streets into eternal life, or sure 
that they are not ! Sure that at your own death you are 
going to be delivered from all sorrow, to ' 
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with all virtue, to be gifted with all felicity, and s 
into perpetual companionship with a King^^ oomparea lo 
whom the kings of the earth are as graaeihoppem, and 
the nations as the dust of His feet? Are you soxe of 
this? or, if not sure, do any of us so mudi as caxe to 
make it sure ? and, if not, how can ansrthing^ that we do 
be right — ^how can anything we think be wise I whit 
honor can there be in the arts that amuse ua» or whit 
profit in the possessions that please? 

Is not this a mystery of life? 

But farther, you may, perhaps, think it a bezK 
ordinance for the generality of men that they do 
with earnestness or anxiety, dwell on such questionii ot 
the future because the business of the day could not be 
done if this kind of thought were taken by all of 
the morrow. Be it so: but at least we mi^ht antici 
that the greatest and wisest of us, who were evidently 
appointed teachers of the rest, would set themsel^ 
to seek out whatever could be surely known of the luw 
destinies of their race; and to teach this in no rhetori 
or ambiguous manner, but in the plainest and mi nr 
verely earnest words. 

Now, the highest representatives of men who have thni 
endeavored, during the Christian era, to search out thoe 
deep things, and relate them, are Dante and 'M'llfam. 
There are none who for earnestness of thoug^ht, for miB- 
tery of word, can be classed with these. I am not it 
present, mind you, speaking of x)ersons set apart in any 
priestly or pastoral office, to deliver creeds to us, or doc- 
trines; but of men who try to discover and set forth, at 
far as by human intellect is possible, the facts of the 
other world. Divines may perhaps teach us how to a^ 
rive there, but only these two poets have in any power 
ful manner striven to discover, or in any definite woiA 
professed to tell, what we shall see and become there: or 
how those upper and nether worlds are, and have b 
inhabited. 

And what have they told us? Milton's account of 
most important event in his whole system of the uniTenei 
the fall of the angels, is evidently unbelievable to himself ; 
and the more so, that it is wholly founded on, and in i 
great part spoiled and degraded from, Hesiod's ac< 
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of the decisive war of the younger gixls with the Titans. 
The rest of his poem is a picturesque drama, in which 
every artifice of invention is visibly and consciously cm- 
ployed; not a single fact being:, for an instant, conceived 
uB tenable by any living faith. Dante's conception is far 
more intense, and, by himself, for the time, not to be 
escaped from; it is indeed a vision, but a vision only, 
and that one of the wildest that ever entranced a soul — ■ 
a dream in which every grotesque type or phantasy of 
heathen tradition is renewed, and adorned; and the des- 
tinies of the Christian Ohurch, under their most sacred 
symbols, become literally subordinate to the praise, and 
are only to be understood by the aid, of one dear Floren- 
tine maiden. 

I tell you truly that, as I strive more with this strange 
lethargy and trance in myself, and awake to the mean- 
ing and power of life, it seems daily more amazing to me 
that men such as these should dare ti> play with the most 
precious truths (or the most deadly untruths), by which 
the whole human race listening to them could be in- 
formed, or deceived; — all the world their audiences for- 
ever, with pleased ear, and passionate heart; — and yet, to 
this submissive infinitude of souls, and evermore succeed- 
ing and succeeding multitude, hungry for bread of life, 
tfaey do hut play upon sweetly modulated pipes; with 
pompous nomenclature adorn the councils of hell; touch 
a troubadour's guitar to the courses of the sun ; and fill the 
openings of eternity, before which prophets have veiled 
their faces, and which angels desire to look into, with 
idle puppets of their scholastic imagination, and m 
oholy lights of frantic faith in their lost mortal love. 

Ih not this a m.vstery of life! 

But more. We have to remember that these two great 
teachers were both of them warped in their temper, and 
thwarted in their search for truth. They were men of in- 
tellectual war, unable, through darkness of controversy, 
or stress of personal grief, to discern where their own 
ambition modified their utterances of the moral law; or 
their own agon,v mingled with their anger at its viola- 
tion. But greater men than these hav! been — innocent- 
hearted — too great for contest. Men. like Homer and 
Shakespeare, of so unrecognized personality, that it 
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appears In future ages, and becomes ghostly, like the tn- 
dition of a lost heathen god. Men, thercdEorep to whose 
unofFended, uncondemning sight, the whole of human 
nature reveals itself in a pathetic weakness, with ^^lidi 
they will not strive; or in mournful and transitory 
strength, which they dare not praise. And all Pagan and 
Christian Civilization thus becomes subject to them. It 
does not matter how little, or how much, any of ns have 
read, either of Homer or Shakespeare; everything lomid 
us, in substance, or in thought, has been moulded ly 
them. All Greek gentlemen were educated under H om ier. 
All Eoman gentlemen, by Greek literature. All Italian, 
and French, and English gentlemen, by Homan liten- 
ture, and by its principles. Of the scope of Shakespeare, 
I will say only, that the intellectual measure of eveiy 
man since bom, in the domains of creative thought, may 
be assigned to him, according to the degree in which lie 
has been taught by Shakespeare. Well, what do these 
two men, centres of mortal intelligence, deliver to us of 
conviction respecting what it most behooves tliat intelli- 
gence to grasp? What is their hope — ^their crown of re- 
joicing ? what manner of exhortation have they for us, or 
of rebuke? what lies next their own hearts, and dictates 
their undying words? Have they any peace to promise 
to our unrest — any redemption to our misery? 

Take Homer first, and think if there is any sadder 
image of human fate than the great Homeric story. The 
main features in the character of Achilles are its intense 
desire of justice, and its tenderness of affection. And in 
that bitter song of the Iliad, this man, though aided con- 
tinually by the wisest of the gods, and burning with ibe 
desire of justice in his heart, becomes yet, through iD- 
govemed passion, the most rmjust of men: and, full of 
the deepest tenderness in his heart, becomes yet, through 
ill-governed passion, the most cruel of men. Intense alike 
in love and in friendship, he loses, first his mistress, and 
then his friend; for the sake of the one, he surrenders to 
death the armies of his own land; for the sake of the 
other, he surrenders all. Will a man lay down his life 
for his friend? Yea — even for his dead friend, this 
Achilles, though goddess-bom, and goddess-taught, gives 
up his kingdom, his country, and his life — casts alike 
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the inoocent and guilty, with himself, into one gulf of 
slaughter, and dies at last by the hand of the basest of bis 



Is not this a mystery of life ! 

But what, then, is the message to us of our own poet, 
and searcher of hearts, after fifteen hundred years of 
Christian faith have been numbered over the graves of 
men ? Are hia words more cheerful than the Heathen's 
— is his hope more near— his trust more sure — his read- 
ing of iate more happy? Ah, no! He differs from the 
Heathen poet chiefly in this^ — that he recognizes, for de- 
liverance, no gods nigh at hand; and that, by petty 
chance — by momentary folly — by broken message — by 
fool's tyranny — or traitor's snare, the strongest and most 
righteous are brought to their ruin, and iierish without 
word of hope. He indeed, as part of his rendering of 
character, ascribes the power and modesty of habitual 
devotion to the gentle and the just. The death-bed of 
Katharine is bright with visions of angels; and the great 
aoldier-king, standing by his few dead, acknowledges the 
presence of the Hand that can save alike by many or by 
few. But observe that from those who with deepest 
spirit, meditate, and with deepest passion, mourn, there 
are no such words as these; nor in their hearts are any 
such consolations. Instead of the perpetual sense of the 
helpful presence of the Deity, which, through all heathen 
tradition, is the source of heroic strength, in battle, in 
exile, and in the valley of the shadow of death, we find 
only in the great Christian poet, the consciousness of a 
moral law, through which "the gods are just, and of our 
pleasant vices make instruments to scourge us"; and of 
the resolved arbitration of the destinies, that conclude 
into precision of doom what we feebly and blindly began; 
and force us, when our indiscretion serves us, and our 
deepest plots do pall, to tho confession, that "there's a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them bow we 
wilL" 

Is not this a mystery of life? 

Be it so, then. About this human life that is to be, or 

that ie, the wise religious men tell us nothing that we 

can trust; and the wise contemplative men, nothing that 

^Mh give us peace. But there is yet a third class, to 
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whom we may turn — ^the wise practical men. We bare 
sat at the feet of the poets who sang of heaveiiy and thej 
have told us their dreams. We have listened to the poets 
who sang of earth, and they have chanted to ub diigei 
and words of despair. But there is one class of men 
more: — men, not capable of vision, nor sensitive to aor 
row, but firm of purpose — practised in business; learned 
in all that can be (by handling,) known. Men, whoae 
hearts and hopes are wholly in this present world, from 
whom, therefore, we may surely learn, at least, how, it 
present, conveniently to live in it. What will ihey 
to us, or show us by example? These kings — ^these co 
oillors — these statesmen and builders of kingdoms — then 
capitalists and men of business, who weigh the earth, and 
the dust of it, in a balance. They know the world, surely; 
and what is the mystery of life to us, is none to 
They can surely show us how to live, while we live, i 
to gather out of the present world what is best. 

I think I can best tell you their answer, by telling : 
a dream I had once. For though I am no poet, I j 
dreams sometimes: — ^I dreamed I was at a child's 'mm^ 
day party, in which every means of entertainment had 
been provided for them, by a wise and kind host. It i 
in a stately house, with beautiful gardens attached to ii; 
and the children had been set free in the rooms and ga^ 
dens, with no care whatever but how to pass their afte^ 
noon rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know mud 
about what was to happen next day; and sonae of them, I 
thought, were a little frightened, because there was t 
chance of their being sent to a new school where there 
wore examinations; but they kept the thoughts of that 
out of their heads as well as they could, and resolved to 
enjoy themselves. The house, I said, was in a beautifnl 
garden, and in the garden were all kinds of flowers; sweet 
grassy banks for rest; and smooth lawns for play; j 
pleasant streams and woods; and rocky places for dii 
ing. And the children were happy for a little whiie. 
but presently they separated themselves into parties; and 
then each party declared it would have a piece of thf 
garden for its own, and that none of the others sho 
have anything to do with that piece. Next, they quar 
relied violently which pieces they would have; and at last 
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the boyB took up the thing, as boys ahouid do, "practi- 
cally," and fought in the flower-beds till thens was hardly 
a flower left standing; then they trampled down each 
other's bits of the garden out of spite; and the girlt 
cried till they could cry no more; and so they all lay 
down at last breathless in the ruin, and waited for the 
time when they were to be taken homo in the evening * 

Meanwhile, the children in the house had been making 
themsebes happy also in their manner. For them, there 
had been provided every kind of indoor pleasure: there 
was music for them to dance to; and the library was 
open, with all manner of amusing hooks; and there was 
a museum full of the most curious shelb, and animals, 
and birds; and there was a workshop, with lathes and 
carpenter's tools, for the ingenious hoys; and there were 
pretty fantastic dresses, for the girls to dress in; and 
there were microscopes, and kaleidoscopes; and whatever 
toys a child could fancy; and a table, in the dining-room, 
loaded with everything nice to eat. 

But, in the midst of all this, it struck two or three of 
the more "practical" children, that they would like some 
i>t' the brass-headed nails that studded the chairs; and 
sn they set to work to pull them out. Presently, the 
others, who were reading, or looking at shells, took a 
fancy to do the like; and, in a little while, all the chil- 
dren, nearly, were spraining their fingers, in pulling out 
brass-headed nails. With all that they could pull out, 
they were not satisfied; and then, everybody wanted some 
of somebody else's. And at last, the really practical and 
sensible ones declared, that nothing was of any real con- 
sequence, that afternoon, except to get plenty of brass- 
headed nails; and that the books, and the cakes, and the 
microscopes were of no use at all in themselves, but only, 
if they could be exchanged for nail-heads. And at last 
they began to fight for nail-heads, as the others fought 
for the bits of garden. Only here and there, a despised 
one shrank away into a corner, and tried to get a little 
quiet with a hook, in the midst of the noise; but all the 
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Eractical ones thought of nothing else but ooanting nail* 
eads all the afternoon — even though thqy knew they 
would not be allowed to carry so much as one brass knob 
away with them. But no — it was — 'Vho has meet naikt 
I have a hundred, and you have fifty; or, I have a thon- 
sand, and you have two. I must have as many as yoa 
before I leave the house, or I cannot possibly go home in 
peace." At last, they made so much noise that I awoke^ 
and thought to myself, ^^What a false dream that is, <k( 
children!" The child is the father of the man; and 
wiser. Children never do such foolish things. Only 
men do. 

But there is yet one last class of persons to be in- 
terrogated. The wise religious men we have aaked in 
vain; the wise contemplative men, in vain; the wise 
worldly men, in vain. But there is another group yet 
In the midst of this vanity of empty religion — of tragic 
contemplation — of wrathful and wretched ambition, and 
dispute for dust, there is yet one great group of penoufli 
by whom all these disputers live — ^the persons who hsfe 
determined, or have had it by a beneficent ProYidenoe dfi- 
termined for them, that they will do something useful; 
that whatever may be prepared for them hereafter, or 
happen to them here, they will, at least, deserre the food 
that God gives them by winning it honorably: and that, 
however fallen from the purity, or far from the peaoe^ of 
Eden, they will carry out the duty of human dominiflD, 
though they have lost its felicity; and dress and keep As 
wilderness, though they no more can dress or keep llie 
garden. 

These, — ^hewers of wood, and drawers of water, — ^these^ 
bent under burdens, or torn of scourges — ^these» that dig 
and weave — ^that plant and build; workers in wood, and 
in marble, and in iron — by whom all food, clothing, habi- 
tation, furniture, and means of delight are produced, for 
themselves, and for all men besides; men, whose deeds 
are good, though their words may be few; men, whose 
lives are serviceable, be they never so shor^ and worthy 
of honor, be they never so humble; — ^from these, surel7f 
at least, we may receive some clear message of teaching; 
and pierce, for an instant, into the mystery of life^ and 
of its arts. 
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Yea; from these, at last, we do receive a lesson. But I 
grieve to say, or rather — for that is the deeper truth of 
the matter — I rejoice to say — this message of theirs can 
only be received by joining them — not by thinking about 

You sent for me to talk to you of ftrt; and I have 
obeyed you in coming. But the main thing I have to 
tell you is, — that art must not be talked about. The 
fact that there is talk about it at all, signifies that it 
' is ill done, or cannot be done. No true painter ever 
' speaks, or ever has spoken, much of his art. The great- 
est .speak nothing. Even Reynolds is no exception, for 
he wrote of all that he could not himself do, and waa 
' utterly silent respecting all that he himself did. 
i The moment a man can really do his nork he becomes 
speechless about it All words become idle to him — 
S all theories. 

F Does a bird need to theorize about building its nest, 
r or boast of it when built? All good work is essentially 
f done that way — without hesitation, without difficulty, 
without boasting; and in the doers of the best, there is 
' an inner and involuntary power which approximates 
literally to the instinct of an animal — nay, I am certain 
that in the most perfect human artists, reason does not 
supersede instinct, but is added to an instinct as much 
more divine than that of the lower animals as the human 
body is more beautiful than theirs; that a great singer 
sings not with leas instinct than the nightingale, but 
■with more — only more various, applicable, and governa- 
ble; that a great architect does not build with less in- 
stinct than the beaver or the bee, but with more — with 
an innate cunning of proportion that embraces all beauty, 
and a divine ingenuity of skill that improvises all con- 
struction. But be that as it may^be the instinct less 
or more than that of inferior animals — like or unlike 
theirs, atill the human art is dependent on that first, and 
then upon an amount of practice, of scieuce.^and of 
imagination disciplined by thought, which the true pos* 
seseor of it knows to be incommunicable, and the true 
^critic of it, inexplicable, except through long process of 
^H^rious years. That journey of life's conquest, in whid^| 
^^■k over hills, and Alps on Alps arose, and Bank,-'^H 
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70a think you can make another trace it painleaalj hf 
talking? Why, you cannot even cany us up an A^ bgr 
talking. You can guide us up it, step by step* no other 
wise — even so, best silently. You girls, who have been 
among the hills, know how the bad guide chatters and 
gesticulates, and it is 'Tut your foot here"; and ^ind 
how you balance yourself there"; but the good guide 
walks on quietly, without a word, only with his eyes on 
you when need is, and his arm like an iron bar, if need 
be. 

In that slow way, also, art can b^ taught — if you hare 
faith in your guide, and will let his arm be to you asban 
iron bar when need is. But in what teacher of art have 
you such faith 9 Certainly not in me; for, as I toU yoQ 
at first, I know well enough it is only because you think 
I can talk, not because yoU think I know my business, 
that you let me speak to you at all. If I were to tdl 
you anything that seemed to you strange you would not 
believe it, and yet it would only be in tilling you strange 
things that I could be of use to you. I could be of great 
ase to you — infinite use — with brief saying, if you would 
believe it; but you would not, just because the thing that 
would be of real use would displease you. You are all 
wild, for instance, with admiration of Ouatave Dore. 
Well, suppose I were to tell you, in the strongest terms 
I could use, that Gustave Dore's art was bad — ^bad, not 
in weakness, — not in failure, — but bad with dreadful 
power — the power of the Furies and the Harpies min* 
gled, enraging, and polluting; that so long as you UnAai 
at it, no perception of pure or beautiful art was possible 
for you. Suppose I were to tell you that! What would 
be the use? Would you look at Oustave Dot6 ksst 
^Rather, more, I fancy. On the other hand, I- could sood 
put you into good humor with me, if I chose. I k w 
well enough what you like, and how to praise it to >< 
better liking. I could talk to you about moonlic^t* 1 
twilight, and spring flowers, and autumn leaves^ and we 
Madonnas of Raphael — ^how motherly 1 and the Sibyls of 
Michael Angelo — ^how majestic! and the Saints of An* 
gelico — ^how pious! and the Cherubs of Correggio— >w 
delicious! Old as I am, I could play you a tune on 
harp yet, that you would dance to. But neither you 1 
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I should be a bit the better or wiser; or, if we were, our 
increased wisdom could be o£ no practical effect. For, 
indeed, the arts, as regards teachableness, differ from the 
sciences also in this, that their power is founded not 
merely on facts which can be communicated, but on dia- 
positions which require to be created. Art is neither to 
be achieved by effort of tbinking-, nor explained by ac- 
curacy of speaking. It is the instinctive and necessary 
result of power, which can only be developed through the 
mind of successive generations, and which finally burst 
into life under social conditions as slow of growth as the 
faculties they regulate. Whole saraa of mighty history 
are summed, and the passiona of dead myriada are con- 
centrated, in the existence of a noble art; and if that 
noble art were among us, we should feel it aad rejoice; 
not caring in the least to hear lectures on it ; and since 
it is not among us, be assured we have to go back to the 
root of it, or, at least, to the place where the stock of it 
is yet alive, and the branches began to die. 

And now, may I have your pardon for pointing out, 
partly with reference to matters which are at this time 
of greater moment than the arta— that if we undertook 
such recession to the vital germ of national arts that 
have decayed, we should find a more singular arrest of 
their power in Ireland than in any other European coun- 
try? For in the eighth century Ireland posaesaed a school 
of art in her manuscripts and sculpture, which, In mauy 
of its qualities — apparently in all essential qualities of 
decorative invention — was quite without rival ; seeming 
as if it might have advanced to the highest triumphs in 
architecture and in painting. But there was one fatal 
flaw in its nature, by which it was stayed, and stayed with 
a conspieuousnesa of pause to which there is no parallel: 
so that, long ago, in tracing the progress of European 
schools from infancy to strength, I chose for the students 
of Kensington, in a lecture since published, two charac- 
teristic examples of early art. of equal skill; but in the 
one case, skill which was progressive— in the other, skill 
which was at pause. In the one ease, it was work re- 
ceptive of eoireotion — hungry for correction; and in the 
other, work which inherently rejected correction. I chose 
for them a corriitiblc Eve, and an incorrigible Angel, 
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I grieve to say that the incorrigible Angel "WBB ako an 
Irish Angel! 

And the fatal difference lay wholly in this. In both 
pieces of art there was an equal falling short of the 
needs of fact; but the Lombardic Eve knew she was in 
the wrong, and the Irish Angel thought himself sU : it 
The eager Lombardic sculptor, though firmly in 
on his childish idea, yet showed in the irregular uroi 
touches of the features, and the imperfect straggle lor 
softer lines in the form, a perception of beauty and law 
that he could not render; there was the strain of effort, 
under conscious imperfection, in every line. But ihB 
Irish missal-painter had drawn his angel with no aenae 
of failure, in happy complacency, and put red dots into 
the palm of each hand, and rounded tlie ^es into per- 
fect circles, and, I regret to say, left the mouth out idto- 
gether, with perfect satisfaction to himself. 

May I without offence ask you to consider whether 
this mode of arrest in ancient Irish art may not be in- 
dicative of points of character which even yet, in some 
measure, arrest your national power? I have seen much 
of Irish character, and have watched it closelyy for I 
have also much loved it. And I think the form of failure 
to which it is most liable is this, — ^that being generona- 
hearted, and wholly intending always to do right, it docs 
not attend to the external laws of right, but thinks it 
must necessarily do right because it means to do so, and 
therefore does wrong without finding it out; and then, 
when the consequences of its wrong come upon it, or 
upon others connected with it, it cannot conceive that 
the wrong is in any wise of its causing or of its doing, 
but flies into wrath, and a strange agony of desire for 
justice, as feeling itself wholly innocent, which leads it 
farther astray, until there is nothing that it is not 
capable of doing with a good conscience. 

But mind, I do not mean to say that, in past or prec 
relations between Ireland and England, you have b 
wrong, and we right. Far from that, I believe that m 
all great questions of principle, and in all details of ad- 
ministration of law, you have been usually right, and we 
wrong; sometimes in misunderstanding you, sometinieB 
in resolute iniquity to you. Nevertheless, in aU disputes 
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between states, though the stronger is nearly always 
mainly in the wrong, the weaker is often ao in a minor 
degree; and I think we sometimes admit the possibility 
of our being in error, and you never do. 

And now, returning to the broader question, what these 
arts and labors of life have to teach ua of ita mystery, 
thia is the first of their lessons — that the more beautiful 
the art, the more it is essentially the work of people who 
feel themselves wrotig; — who are striving for the fulfil- 
ment of a law, and the grasp of a loveliness, which they 
have not yet attained, which they feel even farther and 
farther from attaining the more they strive for it. And 
yet, in still deeper sense, it is the work of people who 
know also that they are right. The very sense of inevita- 
ble error from their purpose marks the perfectness of 
that purpose, and the continued sense of failure arises 
from the continued opening of the eyes more clearly to 
all the sacredeat laws of truth. 

This is one lesson. The second is a very plain, and 
greatly precious one : namely — that whenever the arts 
and labors of life are fulfilled in this spirit of striving 
against raiariile, and doing whatever we have to do, hon- 
orably and perfectly, they invariably bring happiness, as 
much as seems possible to the nature of man. In all 
other paths by which that happiness is pursued there is 
disappointment, or destruction; for ambition and for 
passion there ia no rest — no fruition; the fairest pleas- 
ures of youth perish in a darkness greater than their past 
light: and the loftiest and purest love too often does hut 
infiame the cloud of life with endless fire of pain. But, 
ascending from lowest to highest, through every scale of 
human industry, that industry worthily followed, gives 
peace. Ask the laborer in the field, at the forge, or in 
the mine; ask the patient, delicate-fingered artisan, or 
the strong-anned, tiery-hearted worker in bronze, and in 
marble, and with the colors of light; and none of these, 
who are true workmen, will ever tell you, that they have 
found the law of heaven an unkind onfr — that in the sweat 
of their face they should eat bread, till they return to 
the ground; nor that they ever found it an unrewarded 
obedience, if, indeed, it was rendered faithfully to thj 
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command — "Whatsoever thy hand lindeth to do — do it 
with thy might." 

These are the two great and constant lessons which our 
laborers teach us of the mystery of life. !But there is 
another, and a sadder one, which they cannot teach us, 
which we must read on their tombstones. 

"Do it with thy might." There have been myriads 
upon myriads of human creatures who have obeyed this 
law — who have put every breath and nerve of their being 
into its toil — who have devoted every hour, and exhausted 
every faculty — who have bequeathed their unaccom- 
plished thoughts at death — who, being dead, have yet 
spoken, by majesty of memory, and strength of example. 
And, at last, what has all this "Might" of humanity ac- 
complished, in six thousand years of labor and sorrow? 
What has it donef Take the three chief occupations and 
arts of men, one by one, and count their achievements. 
Begin with the first — the lord of them all — ^Agriculture. 
Six thousand years have passed since we were set to till 
the ground, from which we were taken. How much of 
it is tilled? How nmch of that which is, wisely or well? 
In the very centre and chief garden of Europe — ^where 
the two forms of parent Christianity have had their fort- 
resses- -where the noble Catholics of the Forest Cantons, 
and the noble Protestants of the Vaudois valleys, have 
maintained, for dateless ages, their faiths and liberties- 
there the unchecked Alpine rivers yet run wild in devas- 
tation; and the marshes, which a few hundred men could 
redeem with a year's lator, still blast their helpless in- 
habitants into fevered idiotism. That is so, in the centre 
of Europe! While, on the near coast of Africa, once the 
Garden of the Hesperides, an Arab woman, but a few 
sunsets since, ate her child, for famine. And, with all 
the treasures of the East at our feet, we, in our own do- 
minion, could not find a few grains of rice, for a people 
that asked of us no more; but stood by, and saw Aye 
hundred thousand of them perish of hunger. 

Then, after agriculture, the art of kings, take the next 
head of human arts — Weaving; the art of queens, hon- 
ored of all noble Heathen women, in the person of their 
virgin goddess — honored of all Hebrew women, by the 
word of their wisest king — ^'She layeth her hands to the 
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spindle, and her hands hold the distaff; she atretuhelh 
out hep httnd to the poor. She is not afraid of the snow 
for her household, for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet. She maKeth herself covering of tapestry; her 
clothing is ailk and purple. She maketh tine linen, and 
selleth it, and delivereth girdles to the merchant," What 
have we done in all these thousands of years with this 
bright art of Greek luaid and Christian matron! Six 
thousand years of weaving, and have we learned to weave? 
Might not evety naked wall have been purple with tapes- 
try, and every feeble breaat fenced with aweet colors 
from the cold? What have we done? Our fingers are 
too few, it seems, to twist together some poor covering 
for our bodies. We set our streams to work for us, and 
choke the air with fire, to turn our spinning-wheels — and, 
— are roe yet clothed? Are not the streets of the capitals 
of Europe foul with sale of cast clouts and rotten raga t 
Is not the beauty of your sweet children left in wretched- 
ness of disgrace, while, with better honor, nature clothes 
the brood of the bird in its nest, and the suckling of the 
wolf in her den? And does not every winter's snow robe 
what you have not robed, and shroud what you have not 
shrouded; and every winter's wind bear up to heaven its 
wasted souls, to witness against you hereafter, by the 
voice of their Christ, — "I was naked, and ye clothed me 
not" ! 

Lastly — take the Art of Building — the strongest — 
proudest — most orderly— most enduring of the arts of 
man; that of which the produce is in the surest manner 
accumulative, and need not perish, or he replaced ; but if 
once well done, will stand more strongly than the un- 
balauced rocks— more prevalently than the crumbling 
hills. The art which ia associated with all civic pride 
and sacred principle; with which men record their power 
—satisfy their enthusiasm — make sure their defence — 
detine and make dear their habitation. And in sis thou- 
sand years of building, what have we done? Of the 
greater part of all that skill and strength, no veatlge is 
left, but fallen stones, that encumber the fields and im- 
pede the streams. But, from this waste of disorder, and 
of time, and of rage, what ia left to us? Constructive 
and progressive creatures that we are. with ruling brail 
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and forming hands, capable of fellowship, and thin 
for fame, can we not contend, in comfort, with the in- 
sects of the forest, or, in achievement, with the wo 
of the sea? The white surf rages in vain afifainst toe 
ramparts built by poor atoms of scarcely nascent life; 
but only ridges of formless ruin mark the places where 
once dwelt our noblest multitudes. The ant and the 
moth have cells for each of their youn^, but our little 
ones lie in festering heaps, in homes that consume them 
like graves; and night by night, from the comers of our 
streets, rises up the cry of the homeless — "I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in." 

Must it be always thus ? Is our life forever to be with- 
out profit — without possession? Shall the strength of itB 
generations be as barren as death; or cast away thdr 
labor, as the wild iig-tree casts her untimely fl^^t Is it 
all a dream then — the desire of the eyes and the pride 
of life — or, if it be, might we not live in nobler dzeam 
than this? The poets and prophets, the wise men, and 
the scribes, though they have told us nothing about a life 
to come, have told us much about the life that is bow. 
They have had — they also, — their dreams, and wo have 
laughed at them. They have dreamed of mercyy and of 
justice; they have dreamed of peace and crood-will; they 
have dreamed of labor undisappointed, and of rest un- 
disturbed; they have dreamed of fulness in harvest, and 
overflowing in store; they have dreamed of wisdom in 
council, and of providence in law ; of gladness of parei 
and strength of children, and glory of gx&y hairs. Ana 
at these visions of theirs we have mocked, and held tl 
for idle and vain, unreal and unaccomplishable. V^nsa 
have we accomplished with our realities? Is this what 
has come of our worldly wisdom, tried against their folly f 
this, our mightiest possible, against their impotent ideal? 
or, have we only wandered among the spectra of a baser 
felicity, and chased phantoms of the tombs, instead of 
visions of the Almighty; and walked after the imagina- 
tions of our evil hearts, instead of after the counsels of 
Eternity, until our lives — not in the likeness of the cloud 
of heaven, but of the smoke of hell — ^have become ''as a 
vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then Tanisheth 
away" ? 
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Doe» it vaniah then? Are you sure of that? — sure, 
that the nothingneag of the grave will be a rest from this 
troubled nothingness; and that the coiling shadow, which 
diaqnieta itself in vain, cannot change into the smoke of 
the torment that Hseends forever? Will any answer that 
they are aure of it, and that there ia no fear, nor hope, 
nor desire, nor labor, whither they go! Be it ao: will 
you not. then, make as sure of the Life that now ia, as 
you are of the Death that is to come? Your hearts are 
wholly in this world — will you not give them to it wisely, 
as well as perfectly ? And see, first of all, that you have 
hearts, and sound hearts, too, to give. Because you have 
no heaven to look for, is that any reason that you should 
remain ignorant of this wonderful and infinite earth, 
which is firmly and instantly given you in possession I 
Although your days are numbered, and the following 
darkness sure, is it necessary that you should share the 
degradation of the brute, because you are condemned to 
its mortality; or live the life of the moth, and of the 
worm, because you are to companion them in the dust? 
Not 8o; we may have but a few thousands of days to 
spend, perhaps hundreds only — perhaps tens ; nay, the 
longest of our time and best, looked back on, will be but 
as a moment, as the twinkling of an eye; still we are men, 
not insects; we are living spirits, not passing clouds. 
''He maketh the winds His messengers ; the momentary 
fire. His minister;" and shall we do less than these? Let 
us do the work of men while we bear the form of them ; 
and, as we snatch our narrow portion of time out of 
Eternity, snatch also our narrow inheritance of passion 
out of Immortality — even though our lives be as a vapor, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. 

But there are some of you who believe not this — who 
think this cloud of life has no such close — that it is to 
float, revealed and illumined, upon the floor of heaven, in 
the day when He cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see Him. Some day, you believe, within these five, or 
ten, or twenty years, for every one of us the judgment 
wiU be set, and the books opened. If that be true, far 
more than that must be true. Is there but one day of 
judgrnent? Why. for na every day is a day of judgment 
' ia a Dies Irse, and writes its irrevocable ver- 
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diet in the flame of its West. Think you that judgment 
waits till the doors of the grave are opened! It waits at 
the doors of your houses — it waits at the oomen of yom 
streets; we are in the midst of judgment — ^the inseetB 
that we crush are our judges — ^the moments we fzefe away 
are our judges — the elements that feed us, judge^ as ihej 
minister — and the pleasures that deceive ub, judges ai 
they indulge. Let us, for our lives, do the work ot Ibn 
while we bear the form of them, if indeed those lives am 
Not as a vapor, and do Not vanish away. 

^The work of men" — and what is that t Well, we may 
any of us know very quickly, on the condition of bemg 
wholly ready to do it. But many of us are for the most 
part thinking, not of what we are to do, but of ^^t ire 
are to get; and the best of us are sunk into the ain of 
Ananias, and it is a mortal one — ^we want to teep back 
part of the price; and we continually talk of taking up 
our cross, as if the only harm in a cross was the wmgtU 
of it — as if it was only a thing to be carried, ^^^tid of 
to be — crucified upon. "They that are Hia have emm- 
fled the flesh, with the aiTections and lusts." I>oeB that 
mean, think you, that in time of national diatiess, of re- 
ligious trial, of crisis for every interest and hope of hu- 
manity — none of us will cease jesting, none cease idlings 
none put themselves to any wholesome work, none take ao 
much as a tag of lace ofl their footmen's coats, to ssfe 
the world? Or does it rather mean, that they are leacly 
to leave houses, lands, and kindreds — yes, and life» if 
need be? Life! — some of us are ready enough to throw 
that away, joyless as we have made it. But ''staHan in 
Life" — ^how many of us are ready to quit thai? Is it not 
always the great objection, where there is question of 
finding something useful to do — **We cannot leave oor 
stations in Life"? 

Those of us who really cannot — ^that is to say, who can 
only maintain themselves by continuing in some busini 
or salaried office, have already something to do; and &u 
that they have to see to is, that they do it honestly and 
with all their might. But with most people who use tiiat 
apology, "remaining in the station of life to which Provi- 
dence has called them" means keeping all the carriages^ 
and all the footmen and large houses they can poasil^ 
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pay for; and, once for aU, I say that if ever Providenoe 
did put them into stations of that sort — which is not at 
all a matter of certainty — Providence is just now very 
distinctly calling' them out again, Levi's station in life 
was the receipt of custom; and Peter's, the shore of Gali- 
lee; and Paul's, the ante- chambers of the High Priest, — 
which "station in life" each had to leave, with brief 

And, whatever our station in life may be, at this crisiB, 
those of us who mean to fulfil our duty ought first to 
live on as little ae we can; and, secondly, to do all the 
wholesome work for it we can, and to spend all we can 
spare in doing all the sure good we can. 

And sure good is, first in feeding people, then in dress- 
ing people, then in lodging people, and lastly in rightly 
pleasing people, with arts, or sciences, or any other sub- 
ject of thought. 

I say first in feeding; and, once for all, do not let 
^TOUfselves be deceived by any of the common talk of 
•'indiscriminate charity." The order to us is not to feed 
the deserving hungry, nor the industrious hungry, nor 
the amiable and well-intentioned hungry, but simply to 
feed the hungry. It is quite true, infallibly true, that if 
any man will not work, neither should he eat — think of 
that, and every time you sit down to your dinner, ladies 
and gentlemen, say solemnly, before you ask a blessing, 
"How much work have I done to-day for my dinner!" 
Bot the proper way to enforce that order on those below 
you, as well as on yourselves, is not to leave vagabonds 
and honest people to starve together, but very distinctly 
to discern and seize your vagabond ; and shut your vaga- 
bond up out of honest people's way, and very sternly then 
see that, until he has worked, he does not eat. But the 
first thing is to Ije sure you have the food to give; and. 
therefore, to enforce the organization of vast activities in 
agriculture and ir commerce, for the production of the 
wholesomesl food, and proper storing and distribution of 
it, so that no famine shall any more be possible among 
civilized beings. There is plenty of work in this business 
alone, and at once, for any number of people who like to 

^epgage in it. 

^^tpecondly, dressing people — that is to say, urging 
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one within reach of your influence to be always neat and 
clean, and giving them means of being so. In ao far as 
they absolutely refuse, you must give up the effort with 
respect to them, only taking care that no children within 
your sphere of influence shall any more be brought up 
with such habits; and that every person who is willing 
to dress with propriety shall have encouragement to do 
so. And the flrst absolutely necessary step toward this 
is the gradual adoption of a consistent dress for different 
ranks of persons, so that their rank shall be known hf 
their dress; and the restriction of the changes of fashion 
within certain limits. All which appears for the present 
quite impossible; but it is only so far even diflicalt as it 
is difficult to conquer our vanity, frivolity, and desire to 
appear what we are not. And it is not, nor ever shall be^ 
creed of mine, that these mean and shallow vices are un- 
conquerable by Christian women. 

And then, thirdly, lodging people, which you may 
think should have been put flrst, but I put it third, be- 
cause we must feed and clothe people where we find them, 
and lodge them afterward. And providing lodgment for 
them means a great deal of vigorous leg^islation, and 
cutting down of vested interests that stand in the way, 
and after that, or before that, so far as we can get it, 
thorough sanitary and remedial action in the houses that 
we have; and then the building of more, strongly, beauti- 
fully, and in groups of limited extent, kept in proportion 
to their streams, and walled rouiid, so that there may be 
no festering and wretched suburb anywhere, but clean and 
busy street within, and the open country without^ with i 
belt of beautiful garden and orchard round the walls, so 
that from any part of the city perfectly fresh air 
grass, and sight of far horizon, might be readiable in ■ 
few minutes' walk. This the flnal aim; but in immediate 
action every minor and possible good to be instantly done, 
when, and as, we can; roofs mended that have holes in 
them — fences patched that have gaps in them: — ^walls but- 
tressed that totter — and floors propped that shake; clean- 
liness and order enforced with our own hands and ej 
till we are breathless, every day. And all the fine aru 
will healthily follow. I myself have washed a flight of 
stone stairs all down, with bucket and broom, in a Savqy 
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inn, where they hadn't washed thei 
tirst went up them ; and I never made 

ihat afternoon. • 

These, then, are the three first needs of civilized lifef, 
Lind the law for every Christian man and woman is, that 
they shall be in direct service toward one of these three 
needs, as far as is consistent with their own special occiw 
pation, and if thej have no special business, then wholly 
in one of these services. And out of such exertion in 
plain duty all other good will come; for in this direct 
contention, with material evil, yon will find out the real 
nature of all evil; yoti will discern by the various kinds 
of resistance, what is really the fault and main antago- 
nism to good ; also you will find the most unexpected helps 
and profound leHSona given, and truths will come thus 
down to us which the speculation of all our lives would 
never have raised us up to. You will find nearly every 
educational problem solved, as soon as you truly want to- 
do something; everybody will become of use in their own 
fittest way, and will learn what is best for them to know 
in that use. Competitive examination will then, and not 
■till then, bo wholesome, because it wil! be daily, and 
calm, and in practice; and on these familiar arts, and 
minute, hut certain and serviceable knowledges, will be 
surely edified and sustained the greater arts and splen- 
did theoretical sciences. 

But much more than this. On such holy and simplo' 
practice will be founded, indeed, at last, an infallible re- 
ligion. The greatest of all the m.yateries of life, and the 
most terrible, is the corruption of even the sincerest re- 
ligion, which is not daily founded on rational, effective, 
humble, and helpful action. Helpful action, observe! for 
there is just one law, which, obeyed, keeps all religiona 
pure — forgotten, makes them all false. Whenever in anyil 
religious faith, dark or bright, we allow our minds to. 
dwell upon the points in which we differ from other peo- 
ple, we are wrong, and in the devil's power. That is the 
essence of the Pharisee's thanksgiving — "Lord, I thank 
Thee that I am not as other men are." At every moment 
of our lives we should be trying *,o find out, not in what 
we differ from other people, but in what we 
them; and the moment we find we can agree 
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thing that should be done, kind or good (and who but 
fools couldn't?) then do it; push at it together: you can't 
quarrel in a side-by-side push; but the znoment that erea 
the best men stop pushing, and begin talking, they mil- 
take their pugnacity for piety, and it's all over. I viU 
not speak of the crimes which in past times ha^e been 
committed in the name of Christ, nor of the f olUea which 
are at this hour held to be consistent with obe^enoe to 
Him; but I will speak of the morbid corruption and 
waste of vital power in religious sentiment^ by which 1 
pure strength of that which should be the guiding u 
of every nation, the splendor of its youthful mmin^ 
and spotless light of its maidenhood, is averted or c 
away. You may see continually g^ls who have w 
been taught to do a single useful thing thoroughly , i 
cannot sew, who cannot cook, who cannot cast an aocoiii»» 
nor prepare a medicine, whose whole life has been p 
either in play or in pride; you will find girls like t !^ 
when they are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate illu- 
sion of religious spirit, which was meant by Qod to sup* 
port them through the irksomeness of daily toil, into 
grievous and vain meditation over the meaning of the 
great Book, of which no syllable was ever yet to be 
derstood but through a deed; all the instinctive wi 
and mercy of their womanhood made vain, and the gioiy 
of their pure consciences warped into fruitiless agony con- 
cerning questions which the laws of common serviceable 
life would have either solved for them in an instant, or 
kept out of their way. Give such a girl any true woik 
that will make her active in the dawn, and weaiy it 
night, with the consciousness that her fellow-creatoies 
have indeed been the better for her day, and the poi 
less sorrow .i her enthusiasm will transform itself ii 
a majesty of radiant and beneficent peace. 

So with our youths. We once taught them to mab 
Latin verses, and called them educated; now we te 
them to leap and to row, to hit a ball with a bat, and cau 
them educated. Can they plough, can thoy sow, can the; 
plant at the right time, or build with a steady hand? h 
it the effort of their lives to be chaste, knightly, faithful 
holy in thought, lovely in word and deed? Indeed it ift 
with some, nay, with many, and the strength of £ 
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is in them, and the hope; but we have to turn their 
courage from the toil of war to the toil of mercy; and 
their intellect from dispute of words to discernment of 
things; and their knighthood from the errantry of ad- 
venture to the state and fidelity of a kingly power. And 
then, indeed, shall abide, for them and for us, an incor- 
ruptible felicity, and an infallible religion; shall abide 
for us Faith, no more to be assailed by temptation, no 
more to be defended by wrath and by fear; — shall abide 
with us Hope, no more to be quenched by the years that 
overwhelm, or made ashamed by the shadows that betray: 
— shall abide for us, and with us, the greatest of these; 
the abiding will, the abiding name of our Father. For 
the greatest of these is Charity. 
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